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ALEXAroEK HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER 1. 

BOYHOOD AHD YOUTH. 

Oh the eleventh day of January in the year 
1757, the wife of a Scotch merchant in the isl- 
and of Nevis gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Alexander Hamilton.^ Many vary- 
ing elements were mingled in this boy. He was 
a British subject born in the tropics, Scotch 
on his father’s side and of French Huguenot 
descent on his mother’s. To this conjunction 
many of the qualities which Hamilton exhib- 
ited in after life may be traced. But that which 
strikes us most at the outset is his extraordi- 
nary precocity; his mind and character seemed 
to partake of the nature of those luxuriant 
tropical plants which in a few months attain a 
growth permitted only after years of conflict 
and care in the harsher climate of the North. 
Upon the childhood of Hamilton even the ex- 
haustive and devoted labors of his son and biog* 
rapher, Mr. John C. Hamilton, fail to throw 
* See Appendix, Note A. 
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much light. His mother, who apparently pos- 
sessed an unusual degree of wit and beauty, 
died early. His father was unsuccessful in busi- 
ness, and Alexander, the only surviving child, 
fell to the care of maternal relations, among 
whom he picked up a rude, odd, and desultory 
sort of education, and by whom he was placed 
in a counting-room before he was twelve years 
old. 

There at his clerkly desk we catch the first 
clear glimpse of the future statesman in the 
well-known letter addressed to his friend Ed- 
ward Stevens : I contemn the grovelling con- 
dition of a clerk, or the like,” he says, “ to which 
my fortune condemns me, and would willingly 
risk my life though not my character, to exalt 
my station. I am confident, Ned, that my youth 
excludes me from any hopes of immediate pre- 
ferment, nor do I desire it ; but I mean to pre- 
pare the way for futurity.” The expression 
savors of the grandiloquence of the last cent- 
ury, but the thought is natural and even sober, 
and is moreover that of a man, and yet it was 
uttered by a boy who had not passed his thir- 
teenth birthday. At the same tender age he 
was left in charge of his employer’s affairs, 
and some of his correspondence of that time 
has been preserved to us. These clear and 
sensible letters of business have nothing in 
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themselves unusual, but it is not a little re- 
markable that they should be the work of a 
lad whose contemporaries were studying the 
rudiments of grammar on school benches, and 
whose capacity was great enough not only to 
write such letters but practically to manage on 
his own responsibility the concerns of a consid- 
erable merchant. 

In the intervals of his office work Hamilton 
read and wrote much ; Pope and Plutarch, we 
are told, were his favorite authors, and to his 
exercises in composition was due the publica- 
tion of a vivid account of a severe hurricane 
which raged with devastating force in the West 
Indies. This Kterary effort attracted a good 
deal of attention, especially among those vague 
relatives to whom the boy’s interests were in- 
trusted, and by them it was decided that so 
much talent deserved wider opportunities than 
could be found in a West Indian counting- 
house. Funds were provided, and in his fif- 
teenth year Hamilton bade a final adieu to his 
birthplace and took ship for Boston, where he 
arrived in October, 1772. Thence he proceeded 
to New York where, thanks to letters from the 
excellent Dr. Knox, a Presbyterian clergyman 
of Nevis, and one of the boy’s earliest friends, 
he found wise and good counsellors. By their 
advice he entered a grammar school of some 
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note at Elizabethtown, where he extended his 
acquaintance, and where during the winter he 
pursued his studies with the fiery and unrest- 
ing energy so characteristic of him throughout 
his life. At odd moments he indulged in his 
propensity for writing. He produced not only 
prose but poetry, including hymns, elegies, and 
verses of all sorts, which were not without the 
merit inseparable from the work of an active, 
fresh, and fertile mind. At the end of the year 
he was ready for college. His first thought was 
for Princeton, but, as he characteristically pro- 
posed to go through the course as rapidly as he 
could without regard to classes, the rules of the 
college would not permit his admittance, and he 
entered King’s College in JSTew York, where he 
prosecuted his studies with the aid of a private 
tutor as fast as he wished. In the university as 
at school he threw himself heart and soul into 
his work, gathering up knowledge with quick 
apprehension, while the tireless activity of his 
mind continually sent his thoughts ranging into 
other and wider fields of finance, government, 
and politics. It was then his custom of an after- 
noon, as we are told, to walk under the shadow of 
the trees on Batteau Street, plunged in thought 
and talking eagerly to himself. The passers-by 
would turn to look at the small, slight youth, 
still a mere boy in appearance, dark of skin, 
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and with deep-set eyes; and those who knew the 
young West Indian,” as he was called, already 
speculated about him vaguely as people are 
wont to do about those who give or seem to give 
obvious promise of an illustrious future. But 
while Hamilton was leading the reflective life 
of a student, and meditating beneath the shadow 
of the trees, imbued perhaps with the “pro- 
phetic soul of the wide world, dreaming of 
things to come,” a great revolution was swiftly 
coming to its crisis about him. 

Successful men are those who take advantage 
of their opportunities, for opportunities are not 
made by men but for them. Hamilton, we 
may be sure, would have taken full advantage 
of any and every opportunity, but he had the 
good fortune to have a great one opened to him. 
The question was which side in the gathering 
conflict he would espouse. It seemed perhaps 
more difficult to Hamiltoii to decide then than 
it does to us to decide for him now ; and yet 
his choice was simple and his selection inev- 
itable. He was singularly free in making his 
decision. He was born, it is true, in a little Eng- 
lish dependency and had always been a provin- 
cial, but he had no family in New York to warp 
or incumber him, his ties of friendship were 
new and probably as much with one side as 
the other, and he was to all intents and pur- 
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poses Ms own master. A visit in the spring of 
1774 to Boston, the hot-bed of resistance to 
England and possessing an atmosphere very 
different from that of New York, vrhere the 
Tories were in the ascendant, probably affected 
him not a little, and led him to a close examina- 
tion of the all-absorbing controversy. He him- 
self tells us that he had formed ‘‘ strong preju- 
dices on the ministerial side until he became 
convinced by the superior force of the argu- 
ments in faTor of the colonial claims.’’ This 
explanation is exceedingly characteristic and 
highly instructive. His masterful temper and 
innate love and respect for government, order, 
and strong rule dictated his prejudices. His 
clear, vigorous mind, and his profound belief in 
reasoning and argument, which so prevailed with 
him always, showed him plainly that the Col- 
onies were in the right. But after every allow- 
ance for the conviction brought by reason, an 
instinctive sense of what must be the true path 
for him to follow undoubtedly played a large 
part in Hamilton’s decision. He was young, 
unknown, an adventurer in a strange land, and 
burning with a lofty ambition. The world was 
before him, and his fortune, which he meant 
should be a great one, was to be made. Consti- 
tuted authority and a continuity of government 
!)ffered at best but little to the most successful 
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provincial. Change, revolution, and war might 
bring almost anything in the way of military 
or civic glory. He chose rightly, and he also 
chose wisely when he cast in his lot with the 
opponents of England. 

New York was in possession of the Tories. 
The Assembly was ministerial, narrow-minded, 
and with a majority controlled by the home gov- 
ernment. Upon this Assembly, in order to force 
New York into line with the other colonies now 
preparing for the fii*st Congress, it was decided 
to bring what in these days would be called 
pressure.” With this purpose a great meet- 
ing in the fields was held on July 6, 1774, un- 
der the auspices of the patriot leaders. Ham- 
ilton was present listening to the orators. Like 
the boy Pitt under the gallery of the House 
of Commons, Hamilton was impressed by what 
was left unsaid far more than by all the rhet- 
oric of the speakers. Filled with the belief 
that he could supply the omissions which he 
detected, he made his way to the platform and 
stood before the people. There were a few mo- 
ments of youthful embarrassment and hesita- 
tion, while the crowd stared at the audacious 
boy, and then nature asserted itself and his 
words flowed unchecked. Hamilton was never 
eloquent in the sense in which Chatham or 
Mirabeau or Henry were eloquent, for he had 
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not tte imaginative and poetical temperament. 
But lie liad the eloquence of sound reason and 
clear logic, combined with great power and lu- 
cidity of expression, and backed by a strong and 
passionate nature. As he poured out with all 
his young fervor thoughts long pent up in his 
breast, we can well believe that the crowd, mur- 
muring ‘‘it is a collegian! it is a collegian!” 
were deeply stirred by the oratory of one who 
spoke so well, although he was a stranger and 
in appearance a mere boy. 

Once embarked, Hamilton was too honor- 
able, too high-nainded, and too thoroughly sat- 
isfied of the soundness of his convictions ever 
to waver or turn back, and tempting offers from 
the other side at a later day, when his value and 
his powers were better known, passed idly by 
him. He was not only firm of purpose but 
having taken his part he pushed on in every 
direction open to him with his accustomed zeal. 
In those days public opinion was formed and 
the power of the press exerted through pam- 
phlets or by essays addressed to the printer^ and 
published by him in his newspaper as com- 
munications. The ablest men of the country 
employed these channels to reach the public 
mind, and great importance was attached to 
such productions. Two tracts of considerable 
force assailing Congress and its measures, and 
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written by two of the ablest writers on the 
Tory side, appeared in the autumn of 1774. 
The effect of these pamphlets was severe to 
the patriots, and while they were casting about 
for a champion Hamilton answered the attack. 
The Tories replied, and Hamilton rejoined in a 
second pamphlet of some seventy-eight pages. 
Both these tracts, which showed marked ability, 
were variously attributed to the most eminent 
leaders, and when their authorship was known 
the young writer gained a wide and immediate 
reputation. To argue points of constitutional 
law and of political justice and expediency was 
above all things congenial to Hamilton with 
his already well-stored mind, acute logic, and 
capacity for discussion. The pamphlets were 
excellent of their kind at a time when such per- 
formances were strictly judged, and, taken in 
connection with the youth of the author, de- 
served the great success which they obtained. 
They gave Hamilton an assured position and 
led to the rejected offers from the Tories to 
which allusion has just been made. 

The winter of 1775 passed away, New York 
was at last forced into the Congress, the battles 
came in Massachusetts, and revolution began. 
Meanwhile Hamilton continued his arguments 
against England in vigorous newspaper essays, 
<S(?^k part in public meetings, and devoted his 
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time to a study of military affairs, seeking also 
for practical experience by joining a volunteer 
corps commanded by Major Fleming, Besides 
showing nerve in the performance of some try- 
ing military duties which were becoming very 
necessary in those troublous times, Hamilton 
appeared prominently on several occasions in 
efforts to repress, by argument and by fearless 
exposure of himself, outbreaks of mob-violence. 
The most memorable of these occasions was on© 
which happened during the disturbances caused 
by the British ship of war Asia opening fire 
on the town. Persons and property had been 
injured, and there was wild commotion and an 
angry rising of the people in New York. The 
king^s store-house was pillaged, the Connecticut 
troops were sent for, and Liberty Boys rushed 
through the streets threatening outrage and 
ruin to every Tory. Most prominent among 
the adherents of the Crown was Dr. Cooper, 
president of the college, and thither the angry 
mob hurried, bent on mischief of a desperate 
sort. When they arrived they found Hamilton 
and his friend Troup on the steps of the build- 
ing ready to delay their entrance. The former 
at once stepped forward and began to reason 
vigorously with the crowd, and to denounce 
their disorderly conduct. While Hamilton was 
thus engaged, and while the populace halted to 
dsten with amazement, no doubt, to the eager 
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words of a youtli whom they had last seen ex- 
posed to the fire of the Asia with other patri- 
ots occupied in remoying cannon, the excellent 
Dr. Cooper fled, after warning the people from 
a high window not to he guided by such a mad- 
man as his former pupil who was then address- 
ing them. 

The doctor's mistake was natural enough. 
He could not belieye that Hamilton, patriot and 
rebel, was resisting the people and restraining 
their yiolenee for the sake of an old Tory cler- 
gyman. There is, indeed, something very sur- 
prising as well as yery fine in the spectacle thus 
presented of a boy, whose blood was hot with 
the new strong wine of reyolution, risking his 
life and what he loyed probably much more, 
his influence and his popularity in behalf of 
law, order, and mercy. In a similar fashion he 
interfered to save the life of one Thurman from 
what was then known as Travis’s mob,” and 
when the Connecticut horse broke into the 
town and carried off the types of Rivington, the 
Tory printer, Hamilton was filled with indig- 
nation at this violent suppression of opinion, 
and if he could have got a few men to go with 
him would have ridden after the marauders 
and recaptured the property. These instances 
of self-restraint and cool bravery are all very 
^’emarkable in so young and so enthusiastic a 
man as Hamilton. In the midst of revolution- 
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ary excitement lie did not hesitate to come for- 
ward to check his own party, to oppose and 
censure their excesses, to take the side of the 
unpopular minority in behalf of mercy, justice, 
order, free speech, and a free press. But 
whether he succeeded or failed in these at- 
tempts they were creditable alike to his sense 
and courage ; and show strongly his early and 
deep detestation of anything like disorder, and 
.above all his hatred of that most noxious of all 
forms of confusion, a riotous city rabble. 

But the time for preparation was closing fast. 
Early in 177 6 the New York convention ordered 
a company of artillery to be raised. Hamilton 
applied for the command, and his examination 
quickly dispelled the doubts of his fitness in those 
who suspected mere youthful presumption. He 
recruited his company rapidly, and spent upon 
its equipment his second and last remittance 
from home. He had now burned his ships be- 
hind him. Youth, study, and the days of dream- 
ing and meditation were gone. He was a man 
striving for everything that an ambitious man 
can desire. He had already entered upon the 
stage of life at an age when most boys were 
still in school or college, and a very exciting 
and bustling drama he found in progress. He 
bad youth, health, great talent, a strong will, 
courage, ambition, and his sword. With these 
weapons his fortune was to be made. 
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THE EEYOLTJTIOK. 

The artillery company quickly showed the 
talent of its commander. Hamilton devoted 
himself to it as he did to everything he under- 
took, and by unceasing drill soon made its evo- 
lutions conspicuous in an army where discipline 
was novel and models were rare. The young 
captain, by the excellence of his troop, attracted 
the attention of Greene, who fell into conversa- 
tion with him, was impressed by his talent, and 
introduced him to Washington, thus putting 
him at this early day in the line of advance- 
ment. The kindness of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral was never forgotten by Hamilton, who be- 
came one of Greene’s strongest supporters and 
warmest admirers, afterwards declaring him to 
have been the first soldier of the Revolution. 
Hamilton, however, was soon tested by a se- 
verer experience than any which drill or pa- 
rade could offer. He won his spurs at the 
disastrous battle of Long Island, where with 
great coolness and courage he brought up the 
rear in the masterly retreat which saved the 
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army and gave the conspicuous proof of 
that daring and sagacious genius for which 
Washington was as eminent in good as in evil 
fortune. With the rest of the army Hamilton 
took part in the retreat up the Hudson, dis» 
tinguished himself by the admirable manner in 
which he served his battery at White Plains, 
and offered to recover by storm Fort Wash- 
ington, — a piece of reckless daring to which 
Washington refused his consent. Prom New 
York Hamilton went with the army in their 
terrible march through New Jersey, and shared 
in the brilliant campaign of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. By this time, after six months of hard 
fighting, his company was reduced to twenty- 
five men, who retained their old discipline but 
little else. Their commander had, however, 
made a name as a dashing and gallant officer, 
and this, added to his literary reputation, led 
to his appointment as one of Washington’s 
aides with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, on 
March 1, 1777, when he was barely twenty 
years old. 

Hamilton acted wisely in accepting this new 
position, for which he was peculiarly fitted. 
He seems to have regarded the step with some 
misgiving, and to have felt that he had made 
a considerable sacrifice. His self-confidence, 
natural enough under the circumstances, was 
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then as always too strong; but in this in- 
stance be controlled it. Extraordinary success 
and tbe consciousness of great talents made it 
easy for a very young man to believe that if 
he remained in the line nothing was beyond 
his reach, and that no prospect was too brilliant 
for reasonable hope. Yet it is more than prob- 
able that if he had continued a line ofiBlcer he 
would have attained no higher rank than that 
which he ultimately reached, while he would 
have sacrificed experiences and connections of 
inestimable value. With all his precocity and 
undoubted aptitude for military affairs, he was 
still too young to have obtained the highest 
commands before the end of the war, whereas, 
as a member of Washington’s family, he was 
brought into close association with the greatest 
man of the age, whose friendship he was able to 
win and retain. As a member of the staff of 
the Commander-in-chief, Hamilton’s duties were 
various and highly responsible. He did not have 
the independent command for which he sighed, 
but he was present at all the battles in which 
the army was engaged, took more or less part 
in them, and always gained honor and distinc- 
tion. His principal occupation was in the con- 
duct of Washington’s immense correspondence. 
A large proportion of the endless letters, re- 
ports, and proclamations which issued from 
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headquarters, was the work of Hamilton. In 
regard to these documents there has been a 
very needless discussion. To claim for Hamil- 
ton the merit of all the correspondence which 
bears Washington’s name but which is in the 
handwriting of his aide-de-camp, and to speak 
of it as if Hamilton was the man who directed 
the movements of armies and informed Con- 
gress of their duty, is absurd. Washington was 
fortunate in having on his staff one of the most 
brilliant men of the day, with a vigorous, orig- 
inal, and well-stored mind, fertile in thought, a 
lucid and acute reasoner, and a master of a clear 
and forcible style. W e may be sure that nothing 
passed through Hamilton’s hands without being 
put in the strongest and most condensed form, 
and at the same time amplified and adorned; 
but we may be equally sure that however much 
the General profited by the suggestions of his 
able secretary, the central ideas and guiding 
principles, whether conveyed in a word or dic- 
tated at length, were the intellectual property 
of the man who signed those letters and re- 
ports with the name of George Washington. 
The kernel of a letter may lie in a simple nega- 
tive or aflSrmative, which when fully expressed 
will cover pages, hut the author of the letter is 
he who directs the decisive “yes” or “no,’ 
and not the man who clothes the thought in 
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fitting words. This in no sense implies detrac- 
tion. It is a wrong to any man, be he great or 
small, to attribute to him something to which he 
IS not entitled, and to present Hamilton, even 
m the most indirect way as the author of Wash- 
ington’s despatches, is merely to injure the for- 
mer and neither to hurt nor help the latter, 
Hamilton’s work as military secretary — and 
there is a great mass of it extant — deserves all 
praise, and greatly redounds to his credit. As 
his enthusiastic comrade, the gallant Laurens, 
said, he certainly held the pen of Junius in 
the American army, and to that gifted pen, 
employed as freely in another’s service as in 
his own, and to the versatile and original mind 
of its possessor, Washington owed much and 
gave every proof that he appreciated the debt. 
For those interested in a close study of Hamil- 
ton’s mind and character, the despatches which 
he wrote as secretary, as well as those which 
he composed in his individual capacity, are of 
great value. In them we can trace the rapid 
development of a keen and powerful intellect. 
There we can see displayed sagacity, foresight, 
acuteness, and force in every affair to which 
they relate, whether military or civil. There, 
too, we perceive the fertility of resource, the 
vigorous self-confidence, unhesitating decision, 
and undaunted spirit, which the young aide 
2 
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afterwards made conspicuous on broader fields. 
All these qualities — and they form a goodly 
list — were moreover in a state of vigorous 
growth. There is nothing in Hamilton to sug- 
gest his namesake who bore the famous sobri- 
quet of “single speech,’’ who was content with 
one splendid effort and then silent forever. 
Hamilton’s correspondence, on the contrary, 
during his service on Washington’s staff, con- 
stantly improves. In this and in many other 
ways ho shows that reserved force which is one 
of the most essential elements of greatness, and 
the capacity to gather increased strength, like 
Anta3us, from each fresh contact with the earth 
of every-day events in a time of strain and 
trial. 

The most important duty which fell to Ham- 
ilton while serving as an aide was his mission to 
Gates to seek reenforcements. At that moment 
additional troops were essential to Washington, 
and they were only to be obtained from the 
northern army. While Washington was bearing 
defeat, and fighting on with grim pertinacity, 
Gates, in command of an army formed from the 
hardy levies of the ITorth, had achieved a sig- 
nal victoiy which has taken a place among the 
dozen decisive battles of the world’s history. 
The surrender of Burgoyne had made Gates 

to whom as little was due for the victory ^ 
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could -well be the case -with the commanding 
oflBcer — the idol of the North, and of New 
England especially. To offend Gates person- 
ally was a small matter, but to offend the 
northern colonies just then dissatisfied with 
Washington, would have been a very serious 
affair. As the superior officer of Gates, Wash- 
ington had the right to command, and at the 
same time this was precisely what he wished to 
avoid. Hamilton was, therefore, to get the 
troops without using, except in the last resort, 
the imperative authority which he carried in 
his pocket. It was a delicate and difficult mis- 
sion. Hamilton was never conspicuous for the 
patient and tolerant qualities which make a 
great diplomat, least of all, in the days of im- 
petuous youth, and yet, thanks to his strong 
sense and clear perception of facts, he acquitted 
himself most admirably. Gates, naturally a 
weak man, was blinded by the glamour of his 
great victory. When the wishes of the Com- 
mander-in-chief were made known to him he 
held back, hesitated, and finally gave way. 
Hamilton got his troops by the exercise of 
much patient persistence, and kept the tempt- 
ing letter of command out of sight. On his 
way back he also pushed forward the delaying 
Putnam, treating that General much more cav- 
alierly than Gates, but only, it is to be feared 
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as the unmanageable temper of tie old wolf- 
killer deserved. Hamilton won muci credit, as 
well as tie approbation of Washington, for iis 
excellent behavior on this occasion. Not long 
afterward he was sent to Newport on a similar 
mission to the French, and again he showed 
himself a good envoy, although he failed to 
bring our allies to accede to Washington’s 
wishes. 

One other episode of Hamilton’s career as an 
aide-de-camp deserves notice in any account of 
his life. His position brought him into close 
connection with the wretched attempt to betray 
West Point. It fell to him to see and strive 
to console Mrs. Arnold in the first agony of her 
distress after the flight of her traitor husband, 
and it was his lot also to be much with the 
gifted and ill-fated Andr^. In letters to Miss 
Schuyler, his future wife, he depicted the scene 
with Mrs. Arnold ; he described the whole un- 
happy affair and dwelt much upon Andr^ and 
upon his expiation of another’s crime in which 
he had been but a tool. In all this there was 
deep pathos, and it acquires a fresh interest for 
the student of Hamilton’s character as it shows 
the deep feeling and tenderness of his nature. 
No account of Arnold’s treason and of the 
actors in it has ever equalled Hamilton’s let- 
ters, which in their clear and forcible sentences 
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are full of a subdued eloquence, toucbing us and 
appealing to us even now by the emotion of a 
strong and reserved nature. 

Such, in brief, were the salient events in 
Hamilton’s experience of four years as a mem- 
ber of Washington’s staff. But not the least 
striking incident of this period of his life was 
that which resulted in the sudden close of his 
service with the Commander-in-chief. We have 
Hamilton’s own account of the affair written 
on February 18, 1781, two days after it hap- 
pened. Washington had sent for Hamilton to 
come to him. The latter, delaying a few min- 
utes in obeying, found the General at the head 
of the stairs, who reproved him with no undue 
sharpness, saying that to keep him waiting was 
a mark of disrespect. Whereupon Hamilton re- 
plied, ‘‘ I am not conscious of it, sir ; but since 
you have thought it, we part.” One can hardly 
read this youthful ebullition even now without 
a smile. The fashion has prevailed of treating 
this quarrel as if the two participants stood upon 
equal ground, and this puts the whole matter 
on a thoroughly false footing. Let us look at 
the pair a moment as they stand there at the 
head of the stairs in the New Windsor house. 
One is a boy in years, although of wonderful 
and manly maturity of mind. He is a stranger 
in the land who has shown himself possessed 
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of great aad promising talents ; lie has proyed 
hiniself an able 'writer, a braye soldier, an. ex- 
cellent secretary. This small, slight, dark-eyed 
stripling is facing Greorge Washington, and 
lirimming over with a sense of offended dignity. 
Washington stands there in the prime of his 
middle age, large and imposing in personal ap- 
pearance. He is one of the foi'eniost men in 
the world, a great general and statesman, grave 
and impressive as becomes a man who has car- 
ried in his hands the life of a nation. Some of 
Hamilton’s biographers have referred to this 
affair as one of Washington’s outbursts of pas- 
sion. Like all great men Washington had 
strong passions, like very few great men he had 
them under almost complete control. When 
they did break forth, as happened now and then 
in great stress of feeling, they bent everything 
before them, and there was a hush among those 
who listened. If Washington had spoken to 
Hamilton as he did to Lear about St. Clair’s 
defeat, that fine reply, we are inclined to think, 
would not have been uttered. But deep wa- 
ters are ruffled, not stirred by a passing breeze. 
Washington spoke to Hamilton in a tone of 
sharp, but proper reproof. Few generals, prob- 
ably, would have spoken so courteously and 
gently to a young aide, who had kept them 
waiting and thus sinned against the first of 
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military virtues, prompt obedience. Tbe event 
in itself is trivial enough. We smile at Hamil- 
ton’s dignity and at his youthful satisfaction 
with his own conduct ; but W ashington’s behav- 
ior, then and subsequently, is not without impor- 
tance. He not only endeavored at once to heal 
the breach, although Hamilton repelled his ad- 
vances, but he continued to interest himself in 
his former aide, and suffered their friendship 
to undergo no diminution. There was more in 
this than the magnanimity, absolutely without 
flaw, which Washington always showed. It 
was a tribute to Hamilton’s abilities from one 
of the best judges of men who ever lived. He 
saw Hamilton’s capacity ; he cared nothing for 
his little outburst, and he was determined to 
retain his hold upon one in whom he perceived 
the possibility of great service to the country 
at some future time. He did this, too, without 
advancing Hamilton over the heads of other 
men to the position which the latter felt he 
would have gained if he had not joined the 
staff. ^ Washington watched over his fortunes 
at Yorktown, where Hamilton had a command 
and obtained the perilous privilege of leading 
the assault upon one of the outworks of the 
enemy. The opportunity was not lost. At 
she head of his men Hamilton rushed with all 
his fiery impetuosity upon the British redoubt, 
1 See Appendix, Note B. 
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carried all before bim and took ibe position in 
ten minutes, doing Ms work much more quickly 
than the French, to whom the other redoubt 
had been assigned. With this dashing exploit 
Hamilton’s military career came to an end, and 
he soon after betook himself to the pursuits of 
ci-vil life. 

I haye touched upon these incidents of Ham- 
ilton’s army life because they throw a strong 
light upon his subsequent career, enable us to 
understand his course in aftertimes, and furnish 
the key to certain qualities which explain hLs 
thought and action. But there are other phases 
of mind and character suggested and exhibited 
by this erentful war period. Between his 
leaving the quiet college and the storm of the 
Yorktown redoubt, he was brought into close 
contact with many persons, and it thus be- 
comes possible to study his capacity of dealing 
with other men a matter of the first importance 
for any success in active life, and especially for 
a public man. In bis position in the army 
there was no opportunity for so young a man 
to win general popularity, but tMs was some- 
thing which Hamilton never attained, and in- 
deed never sought. His genius and achieve- 
ments were not of the kind which appeal to 
the hearts and imagination of the people ; he 
<vas too great a man ever to descend to the 
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arts of a demagogue, and he was too definite 
a man ever to have that vague popularity 
which hangs about some persons without any 
assignable reason. But, at the same time, 
Hamilton had an extraordinary power of mak- 
ing friends, and this comes out strongly in his 
army life. It was not merely that he won the 
respect of men of character and ability; any 
man of equal talents was sure to do that ; but 
he gained the affectionate devotion of men of 
that sort, and attached them to him. He was 
evidently very attractive, and must have pos- 
sessed a great charm of manners, address, and 
conversation. But the real secret was that he 
loved his friends, and so they loved him. We 
see this on every side. All his comrades on the 
staff and all the oflBcers, young and old, who 
knew him and were not hostile to Washington, 
loved him, and were proud of his talents. The 
same was true of the young French ofl&cers, with 
whom he was much thrown on account of his 
perfect command of their language, a very rare 
accomplishment in the colonies. From Lafay- 
ette down they all liked Hamilton, and spoke 
to him and about him with all the quick en- 
thusiasm and lively affection of their race. In 
iill this we see the germs of the power which 
afterwards gave Hamilton a personal follow- 
ing, much smaller than that of many of our 
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party leaders, but in proportion to its numbers 
unequalled in our Mstory for cbaracter, ability, 
and devotion combined. 

Another question wbicb grows out of this 
period is that of Hamilton’s military ability. 
Whatever he did in the war of the Eevolution 
was well done, but a large part of his service 
was rather political and diplomatic than mili- 
tary, and he was too young to have the largest 
opportunities. He proved himself a soldier of 
courage, dash, and coolness ; he showed that he 
had both nerve and foresight, all very essential 
qualities, but he had no chance to show more 
than this. He certainly believed that he had in 
him the making of a great general, and his mil- 
itary temperament and aptitude for military 
affairs go far to confirm this belief. If he had 
had the opportunity it may be safely said that 
he would have been a distinguished general, but 
whether he would have been a great one must 
necessarily remain a matter of mere conjecture. 

But whatever his talents for war may have 
been, the ruling passion was that of a states-’ 
man, and even in the midst of the hardships of 
the camp and field nothing could repress Ham- 
ilton’s strong natural bent. Neither physical 
discomfort nor visions of military glory could 
keep him from meditating on questions of gov- 
ernment and finance. At the beginning of 
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1780, being then just twenty-tbree years old, 
he addressed an anonymous letter to Robert 
Morris on the financial affairs of the confed- 
eracy, at that time in their worst state, and 
threatening far more than the British armies to 
bring the Reyolution to an untimely end. The 
paper begins with a careful consideration of 
the condition of the nearly worthless currency 
and the causes of its depreciation. It all looks 
very simple as we read it now, but at that time 
political economy was unknown, the modern 
systems of financiering were unheard of, and 
the true causes of financial phenomena were 
still hidden. Away from such books and au- 
thorities as there were, and relying on his 
memory for his facts, Hamilton gives an analy- 
sis and explanation of the depreciation of the 
currency admirable in its clearness and sound- 
ness, thoroughly modern in reasoning, and con- 
clusive in argument. Young as he was he al- 
lowed with singular penetration for the part 
which the imagination plays in all such mat- 
ters as credit and currency, and reckoned on it 
as a factor with great exactness. This little 
essay on inflated and depreciated currency is as 
valuable to-day as when it was written a cent- 
ury ago, and proves beyond question an inborn 
genius for finance, showing its author indeed 
to be entitled to stand with Turgot and Pitt 
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as a pioneer in what has since become the most 
important department of practical government. 
This remarkable essay was only preliminary. 
The youthful aide-de-camp had his remedy out- 
lined in his head and ready for execution. He 
proposed to meet existing diB&culties by grad- 
ual contraction, a tax in kind, and a foreign 
loan, which last was to form the basis of a na- 
tional bank. The gi'eat purpose of the bank, 
and indeed the pith of Hamilton’s scheme, was 
to unite the interests of the moneyed classes 
in the support of the government credit. The 
bank was to be a great trading and banking 
corporation in private hands, but backed and 
partly controlled by the government to which 
it was to he under certain obligations. The 
details were carefully worked out, but the lead- 
ing ideas suflSce to show the grasp of Hamil- 
ton’s mind and the germs of his future policy. 

A few months later Hamilton addressed a let- 
ter to James Duane, then a member of Con- 
gress from New York, on the subject of the 
government. A large part of this document is 
devoted to the army, then in sorry plight, 
owing to the inefidciency of Congress and the 
ill-adjusted relations of the States. The root 
pf the evil Hamilton finds in the weakness of 
the central government, and the jarring and 
independent powers of the States. He urges 
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stronger government, single men at the heads 
of departments, and the absolute control by 
Congress of certain functions, such as making 
treaties, controlling the army and navy, and 
the like. To bring these things to pass, he 
says that Congress must either resume the dis- 
cretionary powers which it exercised at the out- 
set and then suffered to decline, or else a con- 
vention must be called to form a new, strong, 
and well-defined central government. Neither 
scheme was possible at that time, and the sec- 
ond, which was soon of course to be the true 
remedy, was at that moment of war and con- 
fusion more impracticable even than the first. 
The letter concludes with an outline of the 
bank as the best method of dealing with the 
most crying evils. The whole paper is strongly 
centralizing in tone especially for that time, 
although Hamilton had not then got beyond 
thinking that Senates were liable to become 
dangerously aristocratic. 

A month later he writes a brief letter to the 
New York patriot, Isaac Sears, in which he sums 
up the results of his reflections as follows : — 

We must have a government with more power. 
We must have a tax in kind. We must have a foreign 
oan. We must have a bank on the true principles 
of a bank. We must have an Administration distinct 
from Congress, and in the hands of single men under 
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their orders. We must above all things have an 
army for the war, and an establishment that will in- 
terest the officers in the service ” 

Six months afterwards, in the spring of 1781, 
to Kobert Morris, then at the head of the 
finances, he writes again, setting forth his 
scheme for a national bank with all the addi- 
tions and improvements obtained by a year’s 
reflection. 

These letters are all interesting, not merely 
because they display Hamilton’s talents in the 
strongest way, and show the breadth and scope 
of his mind, but because they exhibit in the 
clearest light the constructive character of his 
intellect. He was not only thinking like every- 
body else how the war could be brought to a 
successful conclusion, and present difficulties 
conquered, hut also how a new system could be 
built lip on the ruins of the old fabric of so- 
ciety and government. His time had not come, 
the world about him was occupied as it always 
is with the immediate exigency; it had not 
even finished the work of destruction, and was 
very far from having cleared the ground and 
made up its mind to build again. Hamilton’s 
ideas, as those of far^seeing and brilliant men 
are apt to be, were a little before their time. 
But people were coming nearer to them -every 
day, and in a few years just such a man would 
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be needed. The beginning was indeed close at 
hand, for Hamilton went from the army almost 
at once to a stage where he had opportunity 
for his first experiments, and could learn in a 
hard school the immetfse task which lay before 
him of conyerting his theories into practice and 
turning his schemes into realities. 



CHAPTER m. 


LAW AND POLITICS. 

In the midst of the war Hamilton had found 
time to fall in love. On his mission to Gates 
he met at Albany Miss Elizabeth Schuyler. 
The acquaintance thus begun was renewed in 
the following spring, and then ripened into an 
engagement. Late in the same year, on De- 
cember 14, 1780, he was married. This was 
in every way a most fortunate event for Ham- 
ilton. He not only won a most charming and 
intelligent woman for his wife, but he allied 
himself with a family rich, well known, and 
of the best position in the community. His 
father-in-law. General Schuyler, a brave, gen- 
erous, honest gentleman, was universally be- 
loved and respected, and thus Hamilton secured 
the firm anchorage which his wandering for- 
tunes needed. He was no longer an isolated 
stranger, as much at home in one state or city 
as in another, but a member of a strong family 
deeply rooted in their ancestral soil. On the 
other hand, Hamilton brought to this respect- 
able and important Dutch family not only the 
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society of an attractive man but the rising for- 
tunes of one whose brilliant talents, had, as 
everybody could divine, a great destiny. Cer- 
tain it is, that he was most warmly received by 
his wife’s family, and the wide connection thus 
formed by marriage was soon held by the much 
stronger tie of personal friendship. 

But whatever else Hamilton brought his 
wife, worldly goods were not among his pos- 
sessions, Love of money was never one of his 
qualities, and he had an abiding confidence in 
his own capacity to earn at any time as much 
as he needed, so that at the close of the war 
he found himself with a wife and child and no 
resources except his arrears of pay and his 
own abilities. He steadfastly refused General 
Schuyler’s generous offers of assistance, and 
betook himself at once to a study of the law, 
the profession by which he intended to get 
both fame and bread and butter. At the con- 
clusion of a few months’ study, early in the 
summer of 1782, he was admitted to the bar. 
His preparation was hasty, and his knowledge, 
when he came to the bar, must have been ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, but with his intensity of 
application and readiness of mind, he had un- 
doubtedly gathered in that short time a good 
deal of legal learning ; and, what was far more 
to the purpose, it was not an undigested mass 
3 
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of information, but was tliorouglily systema* 
tizecl and arranged. Everything that Hamilton 
had in his mind, everything, certainly, to which 
he gave his attention, took the shape of argu- 
mentative statement. All his serious ideas fell 
naturally into the forms of logic, and with a 
little effort he could throw his thoughts on any 
subject into numbered paragraphs, and make 
them assume the guise of a concise brief. In a 
word, Hamilton had, above all things, a classify- 
ing and logical mind. His hasty legal studies 
came, of course, within the operation of this 
rule of mental action. As fast as he acquired 
his knowledge of law, it fell into well-defined 
form and system, so that when he was admitted 
to the bar all he had learned was compactly 
stated, and neatly arranged in a little manual, 
which was found in manuscript by tliose who 
came after him^ and which, as we are told, did 
good service to others whose minds did not have 
a clarifying effect upon everything that was 
poured into them. 

But while Hamilton was studying law, and 
even before he left the army, others, conscious 
of his talents and feeling that he deserved well 
of his country, had pressed him forward for 
public office. He could have been a commis- 
sioner of the French loan, but, always generous, 
he gave way in order that his friend Laurens 
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might go to Europe and rejoin his father, fresh 
from imprisonment in the Tower. His name 
was brought forward and talked about in con- 
nection with the Peace Commission; and finally 
in June, 1782, Robert Morris, who appreciated 
Hamilton’s abilities, appointed him Continental 
Receiver of Taxes for New York. Vested with 
his new authority, Hamilton betook himself to 
Poughkeepsie, where the legislature was sit- 
ting, and where his restless spirit soon became 
apparent. First came a set of resolutions de- 
manding a new contention and a better union 
of the States. This the legislature was induced 
to pass. Next followed a clear and scientific 
plan of taxation to replace the impotent and 
chaotic system then existing, but this the legis- 
lature would not adopt. Then appeared an ad- 
dress to the public creditors, letters to the gov- 
ernor, pertinacious applications to all branches 
of the government, and all members of it, and 
vigorous efforts to obtain for the central gov- 
ernment the tardy and sorely needed supplies. 
The results of all this zealous work were piti- 
ful. Plamilton squeezed out a few thousand 
pounds, and with these and his resolutions in 
favor of a new convention of the States, he was 
fain to be content. His activity bore fruit, 
hcwever, in another direction. The acquaint- 
ance he made and the impression he produced 
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resulted in Hs election by the legislature as a 
member of Congress, in which once brilliant 
but now feeble body he took his seat in No- 
vember, 1782, having resigned his receivership 
a month before. 

When Hamilton entered Congress, it had 
fallen far below that predecessor of 1774—75 
which extorted the applause of Europe, and 
which probably had a higher average of ability 
than any legislative body of equal numbers of 
which anything is known. It had not, how^ 
ever, in 1782 reached that condition of utter 
decrepitude into which it subsequently sank, 
nor did it, as yet, enjoy the full measure of that 
popular contempt which subsequently became 
its portion. It still had among its members 
men of ability and force. Conspicuous among 
them was Madison, young, but prudent, sa- 
gacious and acute, warped somewhat by his 
Virginian notions, yet, withal, a statesman of a 
high order, and second in talent to Hamilton 
alone. There are a few others, such as Wil- 
son, Clymer, Bland, Higginson, and Wither- 
spoon, men of reputation, sense, and ability, who 
stand out from the crowd, but most of the mem- 
bers, although well-meaning, were wholly com- 
monplace and totally unable to deal with the 
grave problems which confronted them. The 
difficulties of the situation were, in truth, im^ 
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mense. It was a time of social and political 
chaos, of broken promises and unfnlfilled hopes. 
The storms of war had at least filled the sails, 
but they had now ceased to blow, and the ship 
of state was lurching terribly in the heavy sea, 
and threatening at every moment to go to 
pieces. Hamilton had entered upon a broader 
field, but he found the same disheartening ob- 
stacles which he had encountered in New York 
increased in Congress thirteen-fold, and to be 
overcome by a legislature which was utterly 
powerless. Young, enthusiastic, and full of 
ideas, he flung himself manfully into the strug- 
gle. He made himself deeply felt at once, pro- 
duced such an impression that he was talked of 
as fitted for several of the most important of- 
fices, and left the stamp of his clear and power- 
ful intellect on everything Congress attempted 
to do. But it was all in vain. His most des- 
perate efforts were fruitless ; for bad as things 
were, the condition of the times was such that 
they could not get better until they had be- 
come much worse. Let us glance for a moment 
at the various tasks to which he put his hand, 
as they come before us inextricably interwoven 
in this year of his public service. They will 
serve to show the persistent energy and strong 
sense of the man, and the evil days on which 
he fell at the opening of his career of political 
ucticn. 
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Just as Hamilton was entering Congiess 
Franklin was engaged in the diplomatic cam- 
paign wkicL. ended in such a signal triumph 
for the American envoys. When the issue of 
the negotiations became known in this country, 
there were plenty of men ready to abuse the 
astute old philosopher and his colleagues for 
violating their instructions in proceeding with- 
out the cooperation of France, and for agreeing 
to a secret Florida article with the British com- 
missioners. The natural hatred of England had 
been balanced by a trust in France equally 
natural, but far more unreasonable. On this 
principle Congress, with what amounted to pos- 
itiye servility, and guided by the subtle Luzerne, 
had placed the negotiation within French con- 
trol, and this was the command which the com- 
missioners had boldly and wisely disobeyed. 
Hence the outcry from lovers of France and 
haters of England. Hamilton, with his keen 
insight and with the liberality of mind which 
assured him that the envoys could judge better 
than he could, was less extreme. Yet even he, 
although soon to be stigmatized as “ British,” 
felt so favorably toward France and so hostile 
to England, that he advocated a middle course, 
and introduced a resolution which, while it sus- 
tained and praised the envoys, provided, never- 
theless, for the disclosure of the secret article 
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fco the French minister. The signatures to the 
preliminaries of the general peace cut the con- 
troyersy short, but even at their worst our for- 
eign relations were simplicity itself compared to 
our domestic difficulties. 

Finance was the great overwhelming trouble 
which laid bare the fatal vices of our political 
system, and it was upon financial rocks that the 
rickety Confederation was dashing itself to 
pieces. Our affairs in the way of debts and tax- 
ation were entering upon their last and worst 
phases at the beginning of 1783, when the pat- 
riotic Morris was resigning in disgust, and the 
young projector of national banks was new 
in Congress. These were of course questions 
highly attractive to Hamilton’s genius, and 
therefore it was that upon them his most stren- 
uous efforts were wasted while representing his 
State at Philadelphia. The first object was 
to obtain consent to the grant of an impost on 
imports. One State had not been heard from, 
but Rhode Island was the only one in active 
v.pposition, and to the conversion of this obsti- 
nate and selfish little community Hamilton ad- 
dressed himself. He it was who led the debate 
in Congress, who obtained a committee to visit 
Rhode Island and argue with their government, 
and from his pen proceeded a forcible letter to 
the governor. Even while he was contending 
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with Rhode Island, Virginia receded from the 
agreement and the whole scheme fell through. 
Had it succeeded, it would, if the States had 
held to it, have furnished a permanent revenue, 
and hence Hamilton’s zeal. Defeated at this 
pDint, Congress fell back on its old policy of 
recommending a grant for a term of years, and 
against this Hamilton and Higginson voted with 
the Rhode Islanders, who opposed all forms of 
taxation or debt-paying. Hamilton explains 
his course in a letter to Governor Clinton. He 
was not willing to lend his support to schemes 
of proved futility, or aid in the self-stultification 
of Congress, which progressed rapidly enough 
in any event. The fact was that there were 
very few adherents of what Hamilton calls 
‘‘ Continental politics,” which favored strong, 
honest measures, and the funding of the public 
debt. To this the friends of the States made all 
possible opposition, and the result was helpless 
stagnation. The government had no*resources, 
for the only one of any value, foreign loans, was 
nearly exhausted. Hamilton looked with abso- 
lute disgust upon this dogged refusal to pay 
the price of freedom, this stupid indifference to 
honor rapidly degraded by the practical disre- 
gard of all just claims, foreign and domestic. 

But the blackest ingratitude and the dis 
honesty which touched Hamilton most nearly 
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was the treatment of the army, for Congress 
contemplated disbanding these gallant soldiers 
without even the pretence of providing for their 
long arrears of pay. Washington regarded with 
horror such an idea, and feared ‘‘ most unhappy 
disturbances.” Hamilton had a notion that the 
army might be used to threaten Congress suf- 
ficiently to induce them to make proper provi- 
sion for all creditors, but Washington warned 
him that the army suspected that it was to 
be used for this purpose, merely to be thrown 
aside afterwards, and that it was a dangerous 
instrument to play with. Very soon this pre- 
diction of possible disaster from men with arms 
in their hands and smarting with a sense of 
wrong, came alarmingly near fulfilment, and 
failed only through the influence of Washing- 
ton himself. The army at Newburgh was in a 
perilous condition, and the famous Newburgh 
addresses show what might have haj)pened if 
Washington had chosen to put himself at the 
head of the ill-used troops. But Washington not 
merely refrained from uttering the fatal word 
of ambition ; he threw himself into the breach, 
checked the whole movement, and quelled so 
far as was possible the rising and dangerous 
discontent. We hardly appreciate that at New- 
burgh Washington rendered one of his greatest 
services. He did not put aside the crown, like 
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the Cassar of Shakespeare, but the idea of sov- 
ereignty never even entered his thoughts, never 
for an instant darkened the unrivalled purity 
of his utter unselfishness and single-minded- 
ness. A word from him, and the star of the 
Revolution might easily have gone down in 
military rebellion, and military despotism com- 
ing suddenly upon an exhausted and divided 
country. But all this Washington checked, and 
the only outcome of the discontents was a 
mutiny of some new levies near Philadelphia. 
Even these mutineers, however, frightened the 
feeble government, and produced a sharp con- 
troversy with the Pennsylvanian authorities, be- 
cause they failed to call out the militia for 
the protection of Congress, who thereupon em- 
ployed Hamilton’s vigorous pen to castigate the 
lukewarm State. In all these troubles Hamil- 
ton manfully took the part of the army, and 
acted with the Commander-in-chief. He drew 
resolutions of thanks to Washington, which 
Congress readily adopted, for they were always 
generous of fine words and empty phrases, 
but the army got nothing. They were sent 
unpaid to their homes, taking their arms with 
them as tokens of the gratitude of their coun- 
try. Hamilton urged the maintenance of a 
force which should furnish the basis for future 
armies if they were needed, but Congress cut 
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it down to the lowest point, retaining only some 
eighty dangerous mercenaries in the national 
service. Defeated at all points, Hamilton strove 
to have the debates made public and the ses- 
sions open, hoping in this way to exert the 
pressure of public opinion, but he was once 
more flouted and voted down. 

In the summer of 1783 Hamilton’s term ex- 
pired, and he withdrew to private life and to 
the practice of his profession. His congres- 
sional service had been a complete failure, so 
far as results were concerned. Even his iron 
energy of purpose had dashed itself in vain 
against the popular demoralization and indiffer- 
ence. The times were not yet ripe for the 
work he had to do. But although he failed 
to accomplish anything for the good of the 
country, he extended his own reputation, and 
laid fast hold of a position which was sure to 
make him a leader in the future party of re- 
construction. A letter from McHenry, written 
in October, 1783, gives in clumsy phrase a very 
exact idea of the effect produced by Hamilton 
in Congress. McHenry says : — 

“ The homilies you delivered in Congress are still 
recollected with pleasure. The impressions they made 
are in favor of your integrity ; and no one but be- 
lieves you a man of honor and republican princi- 
ples. Were you ten years older and twenty thousand 
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pounds riclier, there is no doubt but that you might 
obtain the suffrages of Congress for the highest office 
in their gift. You are supposed to possess various 
knowledge, useful, substantial, and ornamental. Your 
very grave, and your cautious, your men who measure 
others by the standard of their own creeping politics, 
think you sometimes intemperate but seldom vision- 
ary, and that were you to pursue your object with 
as much cold perseverance as you do with ardor and 
argument, you would become irresistible. In a word, 
if you could submit to spend a whole life in dissect- 
ing a fly, you would be, in their opinion, one of the 
greatest men in the world. Bold designs ; measures 
calculated for their rapid execution ; a wisdom that 
would convince from its own weight \ a project that 
would surprise the people into greater hajspiness with- 
■out giving them an opportunity to view it and reject 
it ; are not adapted to a council composed of discord- 
.ant elements, or a people who have thirteen heads, 
each of which pays superstitious adorations to inferior 
•divinities.” 

Besides reputation, Hamilton, gained expe- 
rience in Congress, and that of a kind which 
had a powerful influence on his opinions of pol 
itics and government. His mind was naturally 
conservative and order-loving, hut he was also 
young and. enthusiastic, and in the struggle with 
England he held very liberal views, was not 
only then as always a champion of constitu- 
tional liberty, but in the days when he thought 
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senates dangerously aristocratic, leaned strongly 
to democratic principles. These tendencies, de- 
veloped by a war against oppression, were 
rudely nipped, first by the treatment of the 
gallant army of which he was a member, and 
still more by his experience in Congress. The 
natural impulses of his temperament once more 
asserted themselves in all their strength. In 
Congress or rather in the States which were 
there represented he saw thirteen pure represen- 
tative democracies ; some of an extreme type. 
The distinguishing qualities of these communi- 
ties, and of the central government as well, were 
at that moment faction, jealousy, and discord, 
infirmity of purpose, feebleness in action, un- 
blushing dishonesty in finance, black ingrati- 
tude toward the army, and the rapid acquisition 
of an ever-growing contempt on the part of the 
rest of mankind. The main difificulty lay clearly 
in the overgrown rights of thirteen independent 
and jarring States. Next to this came the inev- 
itable disorganization and demoralization con- 
sequent upon revolution, which Hamilton saw 
plainly enough, but which he believed to be 
deeply aggravated by too great an extension of 
democratic principles. We can hardly wonder 
that, constituted as he was, his conservatism 
grew vigorously. From tnis period we may 
date the conception of that aristocratic republic 
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and strong government^ which was to be so 
highly centralized that the obnoxious States of 
the confederacy would sink to mere provinces, 
and which found expression in tlie plan so elo- 
quently presented by Hamilton to the conven- 
tion of 1787. By the Congress of 1782-83 
were planted, also, we may be sure, the germs 
of that deep distrust of democracy and demo- 
cratic systems which attained so great a growth 
when it seemed to find in the French revolu- 
tion such awful confirmation. The one year of 
Congress, utterly futile and barren as it seemed, 
had a deep effect iijDon Hamilton ; that is, upon 
a man who was destined to leave a profound 
impression upon the history of his country, and 
who was to become the leader and type of a 
powerful school of political thought. 

Hamilton’s withdrawal from public office was 
by no means equivalent to separation from pub- 
lic affairs. Both as a lawyer in successful 
practice, and as a writer, he was a leader and 
mover of opinion in New York. One of the 
great troubles of the times was the popular atti- 
tude toward the Tories, or loyalists, and in New 
York the feeling was peculiarly bitter. There 
was an active determination to take vengeance 
on all who had sided with the crown and were 
now helpless, and this was done in utter viola- 
tion not only of wise policy, of public morals, 
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and of the law of nations, but also in direct 
contravention of the treaty with England. Ham- 
ilton before leaving Congress had urged upon 
Governor Clinton the imperative duty of pay- 
ing British debts, as provided by the treaty, 
and on his return to the bar he found himself 
at once engaged in a case growing out of these 
hostile feelings. The legislature had passed an 
act, known as the Trespass Act,” giving a 
right of action to those whose property had been 
occupied during the war by loyalists. Belying 
on this statute, a poor widow brought suit 
against a rich loyalist merchant who had occu- 
pied her property during the British ascend- 
ancy. All the sympathy and passion of the 
multitude were with the plaintiff, but Hamil- 
ton, with the fine disdain of popular clamor 
which always characterized him, took the brief 
for the defendant. In a masterly argument, 
elaborate, eloquent, and high-minded, he ap- 
pealed to the pride of the court to do justice, 
regardless of everything else ; he reviewed every 
point of his opponent’s case ; raised the ques- 
tion from the narrow ground of a wrongful 
statute and rested it on public morals, the laws 
of nations, and the sanctity of treaties. He 
gained his cause, the first and one of the great- 
est of the forensic triumphs which gave him 
io high a place at the American bar, and his 
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victory was the signal for a burst of legislative 
anger. The decision and the judges were de- 
nounced, but Hamilton had stemmed the tide, 
for the time at least, and, what was of far 
greater importance, had led the court to vindi- 
cate its honor and sense of justice. 

Other violent and revengeful acts against the 
loyalists followed, and the disregard of treaty 
rights gave England a readily -taken excuse for 
refusing to carry out her share of the provi- 
sions for indemnity and for the surrender of the 
posts. Again Hamilton came forward in behalf 
of a wise, liberal, and true policy of amnesty 
and conciliation. Snatching time from Lis pro- 
fessional labors, he sent forth two vigorous and 
widely read pamphlets advocating all that was 
just and statesmanlike in dealings with the loy- 
alists and in observance of treaties. He re- 
mained unrefuted. Certain ones among his ene- 
mies planned to challenge him successively until 
he should fall in a duel, but though they were 
ready to face his pistol, they could neither meet 
nor answer his arguments. They had the good 
sense to abandon this murderous scheme, and 
no challenge was sent, but the idea was a very 
pretty compliment to Hamilton’s power as a 
writer. 

In other directions Hamilton’s ability and 
activity were equally manifest. He was one ol 
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the founders and principal originators of a state 
bank, which was of good service, and cut off the 
land bank scheme of Chancellor Livingston, just 
then fascinating the very untrustworthy lawgiv- 
ers of the Stato, In the formation of the so- 
ciety of the Cincinnati he took an active part, 
and was one of its best friends and guides in the 
tumult of attack with which it was received in 
that day of narrow views and ungrateful suspi- 
cion. Thus these years slipped away in busy 
usefulness, but Hamilton -never lost sight of 
the necessary changes in the national system, 
watching, waiting, and striving, in company 
with the few leaders like Washington who 
thought ‘‘ continentally,” to create a proper 
public opinion and bring about a successful na- 
tional movement. 

4 
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THE COHSTITUTIOH. 

1786-1789. 

While Hamilton was thus engaged in the 
pursuit of his profession, taking an active part 
in many matters of general importance, and 
laboring with a chosen few for the education of 
the people in the right direction, and for the 
establishment of a national party, public affairs 
were rapidly going from bad to worse. The 
people, who had won the admiration of Eu- 
rope in their conduct of the opposition to Eng- 
land and in the war for independence, had now 
become an object of general contempt, and were 
very nearly at the lowest stage of degradation 
in the eyes of the world. Divided among them- 
selves, with no army, no navy, no cohesion, 
floundering wilfully and helplessly in a sea of 
unpaid debts and broken promises, the States of 
the confederacy were bankrupt in money and 
reputation alike. The great powers looked on 
with gratification, each seeing a possible vic- 
tim in America, and coveting a share of the 
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spoils. England, beaten in battle, and deter- 
mined on revenge if not redress, held the -west- 
ern posts, kept the Indians in her control, and 
the borders in a state of terror and ferment ; 
while by hostile proclamations and discrimi- 
nating laws she sought to ruin the commerce 
of her former colonies and embroil them still 
further with each other. To France the Rev- 
olution had offered a splendid opportunity to 
gratify the passionate longing for revenge en- 
gendered by the terrible disasters inflicted by 
Pitt. The ministry and the court of Louis XVI. 
watched American affairs closely, and when the 
moment of assured victory seemed to have come, 
they gave us welcome aid. They intended to 
strike a terrible blow at England, and they did 
it. The fine gentlemen and gallant soldiers who 
came here came for vengeance. If we except 
Lafaj^etto, nearly every one in France, from the 
king and his ministers down, were animated by 
policy and revenge. The sentimental sympathy 
of fashionable Paris would have done but little 
for us. Self-interest did a great deal. Having 
helped us most essentially, and having at the 
same time used us for her own purposes, France 
now aimed covertly to obtain control of her 
former allies, and even Spain insulted and de- 
fied us. The disintegration of the general gov- 
ernment was spreading to the individual States. 
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The fature State of Kentucky was breaking off 
from Virginia ; 'Wyoming was a sharp thorn in 
the side of Pennsylvania ; New York, at odds 
with Massachusetts, was still more deeply em- 
broiled with the settlers of what was to be Ver- 
mont, and with New Hampshire. As the States 
in their selfishness and blindness trampled on 
the confederacy, they began to feel the effects 
of this conduct in theso disorders within their 
own limits. The finances of every State, with 
hardly an exception, were utterly debauched. 
Fresh inflations of worthless currency were 
coupled with barbarous laws to enforce its cir- 
culation and compel its acceptance. Public 
bankruptcy was followed by personal and pri- 
vate distress, and then came stay-laws, and 
every sort of dishonest expedient in the so- 
called interest of the debtor class. In every 
State, too, were local leaders, like George Clin- 
ton and John Hancock, who saw in a strong 
central government a great diminution of their 
own consequence. They preferred being first 
in their villages to being second at Rome, and 
therefore headed, directed, and gave force to 
the ungovernable majority, and gained politi- 
cal prosperity from the evils of the time. The 
first sobering shock came from Massachusetts. 
In that State, one of the richest and strongest 
in the confederacy, the Shays rebellion broke 
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out, threatening courts and law with extinction, 
Hancock the popular hero had prudently re- 
signed, and James Bowdoin, a man who thought 
‘‘continentally,” was le£t to crush the insurrec- 
tion, and sacrifice his popularity in the service 
of the State. The whole affair was soon over, 
but it had its effect. The miserable fabric of 
the central government had tumbled at the 
stroke, and armed anarchy and rebellion looked 
terribly unpleasant, when men were brought 
face to face with them. They did more to 
arouse people to a sense of their desperate con- 
dition than all the brilliant reasoning of Ham- 
ilton or the great influence of Washington. 

From Massachusetts, too, under the lead of 
Bowdoin, came the first effort for a better union 
in the form of instructions to her representa- 
tives to urge the necessity of a new convention 
upon Congress, But the representatives were 
chosen by the States-rights party, for in truth 
there was at that time no other, and they 
smothered the instructions, explaining their 
course at their leisure a twelvemonth later. 
The first attempt had failed, but had done its 
share of the work of drawing public attention 
to the true remedy and its necessity. The suc- 
^essful movement came from the commercial 
interests. Virginia and many other States were 
itriving for a retaliatory agreement against 
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England, but nothing could be effected. New 
York was particularly selfish, and the neighbor- 
ing States were beginning to open free ports 
and discriminate against New York and against 
each other. These warring and increasing jeal- 
ousies were, of course, destroying our commerce 
and crippling the countiy, Virginia having 
made a commercial convention with Maryland, 
was struck with the idea that it would be a 
good plan to extend it to the other States, and 
in a burst of liberal feeling passed resolutions 
in January, 1786, calling for a convention at 
Annapolis, to consider the establishment of a 
uniform commercial system. 

It is at this point that Hamilton’s share in 
the formation of the constitution begins. In 
this limited and unpromising opening he saw 
a chance to bring about a convention with pow- 
ers great enough to reorganize the government 
throughout, and save the sinking fortunes of 
the country. It was but a stepping-stone, and 
a small and slippery one at best, but, if properly 
used, the next stride might be to a gathering 
capable of extended and enduring work. With 
this great end in view, some of his friends and 
followers secured seats in the legislature, and 
while the Clintonians were magnifying their 
State and their leader and helping to plunge 
the wretched confederacy still deeper in the 
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slough, of impotency, the little baud of Cou- 
tinentalists ‘"‘went their whole strength” on 
representation at Annapolis, and succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of five commission- 
ers, of whom Hamilton was one. After the 
fashion of that feeble and demoralized time, 
only two commissioners, Hamilton and Benson, 
went to Annapolis where they met the repre- 
sentatives of no more than four other States, 
such was the public indifference to anything of 
national importance. The little meeting could 
do nothing for commerce or anything else, but 
it was able to issue an address, calling another 
convention where the delegates should come 
with general powers, such as New* Jersey had 
given in the present instance. This address 
was drafted by Hamilton, and after it had been 
toned down to suit the sensibilities of Virginia 
and of Edmund Randolph, governor thereof, 
it was sent out to the people. In simple and 
forcible terms it set forth the condition of the 
country, the evils and dangers which threatened 
it, and the grave need of a complete reorgan- 
ization of the government. The little gather- 
ing at Annapolis had done its work, and played 
its part as a stepping-stone. It now remained 
to make the convention, which was to come, a 
success. 

With this end in view Hamilton gained an 
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election to the legislature of New York, anct 
at once assumed the lead of the forces opposed 
to the gOYeriior. He served on many impor- 
tant committees and took an influential part in 
all the business of the House. The dividing 
question was the grant of a permanent revenue 
to Congress. Here Hamilton had already been 
at work and had written and distributed an ad 
^ress to the people, denouncing the refusal c 
New York to comply with the request of Cg 
gress. The preceding legislature had granted 
the revenue, but under conditions which nul 
lified the act. Congress had asked for an extra 
session to reconsider this action, and Clinton had 
refused. In January, 1787, the new legislature 
was obliged to meet the question. All reason 
and a great deal of ability besides Hamilton’s 
were with the general government, but Clinton 
had the votes. After a hot debate, the gov- 
ernor obtained an approval of his course, 
after a still more protracted struggle, in whicK 
Hamilton shone with the full lustre of eloquent 
argument, the grant of the impost was de^ 
feated. Clinton and his followers gave the fin- 
ishing stroke to the confederacy, completed its 
wreck, and left the country to choose between 
anarchy and union on a new basis. They 
Duilded better than they knew. 

But while Hamilton, with practical good 
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sense, was straining every nerve to sustain Con- 
gress and give tlie existing system, wretched as 
it was, another chance for life, he did not lose 
sight of the grand object which he had kept in 
view for years, and which had brought him to 
the New York legislature. In the course of 
the session his talents had been fully displayed, 
his personal attraction had been deeply felt, 
so that despite the hostile majority he carried 
through a resolution for the appointment of 
five delegates to the coming convention. The 
Senate cut down the number to three, and 
defeated a second resolution, which Hamilton 
carried in the House, to add two more. The 
election of delegates followed, and resulted in 
the choice of Chief Justice Yates, John Lan- 
sing, Jr., and Alexander Hamilton. Yates and 
Lansing were uncompromising Clintonians and 
States-i'ights men, w^ho could be relied upon to 
vote against any form of improved federal gov- 
ernment. The fact of their election is the best 
evidence of the odds which Hamilton had over- 
come in securing the resolution for their ap- 
pointment. Notwithstanding the character of 
the delegates, Hamilton had won a decided vic- 
tory in the very teeth of a compact majority by 
forcing New York to be represented in the con- 
vention. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the representa* 
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tiYes of nine States were assembled at Philadel- 
phia, and the work of forming a new constitu- 
tion began. It is no part of my purpose to en- 
ter into the history of that famous conyention, 
Hamilton’s great services to the cause of the 
union and the constitution were rendered before 
and after its meeting. From the day when he 
wrote from Washington’s camp the letter to 
Duane, setting forth the scheme of a stronger 
government, he had never ceased to labor for 
that end. In every legislative body within his 
reach he had striven for resolutions commend- 
ing that object. He it was who had seized 
with quick sagacity on the opening afforded at 
Annapolis and turned it to such good account. 
He had labored incessantly to form public opin- 
ion by essays in the newspapers, by addresses 
and speeches, while in private letters he kept 
up constant communication with those leaders 
who thought as he did and sought always to 
make converts where his words or his friend- 
ship could have weight. By great sacrifice of 
time and by strenuous exertions be had forced 
New York to appear at the convention, and had 
toiled to gain the approbation of Congress for 
the new enterprise. At last his thought and la- 
bor were near fruition. The couvention which 
he had urged had met, he was himself a mem- 
ber, and yet he still stood alone, master only of 
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his own personal influence. In the decision of 
the momentous questions lie was helpless, for 
the vote of New York was in the hands of his 
enemies and sure to be cast against liim on 
every occasion. To have contested every posi- 
tion with his colleagues, and at every trial to 
have voted against his State, would only have 
impaired his standing and injured his cause. 
He, therefore, prudently refrained from the use- 
less and unequal conflict, took comparatively 
little part in the debates on details of the con- 
stitution, and was absent a large part of the 
time from the convention. In conversation 
with the members he could persuade and coun- 
sel, and this he did; but 'he wisely decided to 
concentrate all his force in debate in one speech. 
For this purpose he selected at the beginning 
of the convention, after the various plans had 
been submitted, the general theme of a new 
government. Completely master of his subject, 
filled with a deep conviction of the solemnity 
of the occasion, he delivered a speech occupy- 
ing five or six hours, described by Gouverneur 
Morris as the ablest and most impressive he 
ever heard, and embodying all the accumulated 
reflections of years. The brief remains to us, 
end in that bare outline can be readily traced 
the range and variety of the speech. He spoke 
Df the gravity of the occasion, of the choice 
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possible to tte convention; lie reviewed tlie 
whole science and theory of government, and, 
with an overflowing abundance of illustration 
surveyed the whole domain of historic prece- 
dents ; he showed our low condition, the evils 
of the existing system, and the resulting prin- 
ciples on which a new government should be 
founded. Delivered with all Hamilton’s im- 
pressive energy, glowing with the ardor of the 
•speaker, and expressed in language at once 
forcible and transparently clear, we may well 
believe that this speech had a profound effect. 

In the course of his argument he read his 
own plan for the new government, carefully 
worked out and perfected. This plan, which 
discloses the essence of his opinions on govern- 
ment, followed in a general way the English 
system as did all others presented, including 
the one finally adopted. In after times Hamil- 
ton was severely reproached with having said 
that the British government was the “best 
model in existence.” In 1787 this was a mere 
truism. However much the men of that day 
differed they were all agreed in despising and 
distrusting a priori constitutions and ideally 
perfect governments, fresh from the brains of 
visionary enthusiasts, such as sprang up rankly 
in the soil of the French revolution. The con 
vention of 1787 was composed of very able pub 
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lie men of the English-speaking race. They 
took the system of free government with which 
they had been familiar, improved it, adapted it 
to the circumstances with which they had to 
deal, and put it into successful operation. Ham- 
ilton’s plan, then, like the others, was on the 
British model, and it did not differ essentially 
in details from that finally adopted. But it 
embodied two ideas which were its cardinal 
features, and which went to the very heart of 
the whole matter. The republic of Hamilton 
was to be an aristocratic as distinguished from 
a democratic republic, and the power of the 
separate States was to be effectually crippled. 
The fii’st object was attained by committing the 
choice of the President and Senators, who were 
to hold office during good behavior, to a class 
of the community qualified to vote by the pos- 
session of a certain amount of real property. 
The second was secured by giving to the Pres- 
ident of the United States the appointment of 
the Governors of the various States, who were 
to have a veto on all state legislation. These 
provisions, as may be seen at a glance, inyolved 
the essential character of the government, and 
although purely republican, came much nearer 
to the British model than any other by their rec- 
ognition of classes and of the political rights of 
property, while by the treatment of the States 
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a highly centralized national government was 
to supersede entirely the confederate form. In 
the congress of the confederation Hamilton had 
seen that all the difficulties arose from the too 
great power of the States, and further, as he 
believed, from the democratic form of their gov* 
ernments. With his usual bold decision, there- 
fore, he struck at the root of the evils and 
struck hard. Many of the States-rights men 
in the convention dreaded too much democracy, 
when applied to the people of the United States 
collectively, but they were far from approving 
the vigorous ideas of Hamilton. The majority 
of the members undoubtedly favored a demo- 
cratic system in the union, such as they were 
familiar with in their own States. Even those 
who believed with Hamilton, that in the best 
government there should be an infusion of aris- 
tocracy, had no disposition to risk what was 
then deemed the last cliance for a respectable 
union, on a scheme which would be hopeless of 
acceptance. There can he no doubt that Ham- 
ilton, with his keen perceptions of existing facts, 
was perfectly aware that the leading principles 
of his plan stood no chance of adoption, either 
by the people or the convention. The aim of his 
great speech and of his draft of a constitution 
was to brace the minds of his fellow members, 
and to stimulate them to taking higher ground 
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than tte majority of their constituent de- 
manded. In this he succeeded. His elogaent 
reasoning, if it did not lead men to his own 
conclusions, at least raised their tone^ enlight- 
ened many members, and brought them to a 
more advanced ground than they were at first 
prepared to take. This was all of great im- 
portance, and to work for such results was, in 
Hamilton’s isolated position, his wisest course. 

His message once delivered, he waited and 
watched, aiding quietly and effectively when- 
ever he could, but not attempting to thrust 
himself forward, fettered as he was by the ac- 
tion of his own State. His colleagues, how- 
ever, abandoned the convention, and at the 
close Hamilton, not shrinking from the respon- 
sibility of representing alone a State where 
opinions adverse to his own prevailed, once 
more took part in the debates and affixed his 
name and that of New York to the constitu- 
tion. When the end was thus finally reached, 
he sprang once more to the front and gave free 
rein to all his activity and zeal. It was in this 
last decisive struggle, in securing the accept- 
ance of the work of the convention, that Ham- 
ilton rendered his greatest services to the cause 
of the constitution, — services more impoitant 
and more effective than those of any other 
one man at this last stage of what was in truth 
a great political revolution. 
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I haYe said that Hamilton had no expecta- 
tion of the adoption of his own plan of govern- 
ment by the convention, hut he none the less 
thoroughly believed in it. He thought it bet- 
ter and more enduring than the one actually 
adopted, and he never lost faith in its prin- 
ciples. Indeed, as the distrust of democracy 
disclosed in his plan by the proposition for an 
executive and Senate to be chosen by a quali- 
Sed suffrage, grew and strengthened in the con- 
flicts arising from the French revolution, Ham- 
ilton’s confidence in his own theory deepened, 
and his faith in the existing constitution de- 
clined. But when the work was complete at 
Philadelphia, when he had put his name to the 
compromise which he had anticipated, and in 
which he rejoiced, he gave his loyal adherence 
to the new constitution and the new system. 
Had he been an agitator, or a sentimentalist of 
muddy morals and high purposes, a visionary 
and an idealist, he would have stood up and 
howled against this constitution, which was not 
what he wanted, and which fell so far short of 
his own standard. As he was none of these 
tilings, but a patriotic man of clear and practical 
mind, he knew that the first rule of successful 
and beneficial statesmanship was not to sulk 
because one cannot have just what one wants, 
but to take the best thing obtainable, and sus* 
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tain it to the uttermost. In the constitution, 
however imperfect he might think it, he saw a 
vast improvement and unlimited possibilities, 
and for the adoption and successful working of 
the constitution he prepared to labor with all 
his strength. 

In the country at large, and in most of the 
States, there was a majority against the consti- 
tution, but there it was before them, and the 
people had to make their choice between that 
and anarchy. They did not see the alternative 
quite so plainly as we do now, but that they 
felt it is shown by the fact that while a large 
majority longed to say ‘‘No,” a vei'y narrow 
majority in eleven States did say “Yes.” The 
choice thus forced upon the people by the sub- 
mission of the constitution did away almost 
everywhere with the miserable indifference 
which had become the prevailing sentiment 
in regard to all things national. Parties be- 
gan to spring up, the press teemed with con- 
troversial essays and letters, and more em- 
phatic marks of interest, in the shape of rioting 
and burning in effigy, were not wanting. 

New York was not the most important of the 
States, either in wealth or population. In these 
respects she was surpassed by Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, and her adhesion 
to the new scheme was .considered much less 
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vital tian theirs. But in geographical posi- 
tion, capable as she was of dividing New Eng- 
land from the middle and southern States, New 
York had great importance, and almost made 
up in this way what she lacked in wealth and 
population. Her assent to the new scheme thus 
became of great moment, and it was very diffi- 
cult to gain. In New York party feeling had 
always run higher than elsewhere, and it was 
now extremely bitter. The opposition there to 
the new constitution was stronger, more com- 
pact, and better led, and had a more active, 
powerful, and unscrupulous chief than in any 
other State. In the city of New York a society 
was formed to resist the adoption of the consti- 
tution by the state convention; and there, very 
soon after its signature, a concerted attempt 
was made in the Clintonian interest to write 
down the new scheme in a series of connected 
and well-planned essays. This was a gage of 
battle which Hamilton was ready enough to 
take up. He asked nothing better than to de- 
bate the question before the tribunal of public 
opinion. The challenge was promptly accepted, 
and the reply came in the form of a letter 
signed Publius,” written in the cabin of a lit- 
tle vessel, as Hamilton was gliding quietly down 
the tranquil current of the Hudson River. The 
work thus begun extended over many weeks, a 
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new number appeai-iug, as a rule, every three 
days. In the midst of the most pressing avoca* 
fcions, both public and professional, Hamilton 
always found a moment in which to turn his 
1‘eady pen to the vindication of the constitu- 
tion, so that the series might never be inter- 
rupted. Ill this great work he was much as- 
sisted by Madison and slightly by Jay, both of 
whom brought ability, training, and sound sense 
to the task. There has been some controversy 
as to the proportionate share of these eminent 
men in this undertaking, but the discussion is 
of little moment. The original conception was 
Hamilton’s, he wrote considerably more than 
half the numbers, and to posterity ‘^Publius” 
will always be Hamilton. This remarkable 
series of essays, famous as The Federalist,” 
is still the best exposition of the constitution 
apart from judicial interpretation. The Fed- 
eralist,” throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States, did more than anything else 
that was either written or spoken to secure the 
adoption of the new scheme ; but it was some- 
thing more far-reaching than a timely and prac- 
tical piece of argument. The countless pam- 
phlets, essays, disquisitions, and letters which 
saw the light at the same time have disap- 
peared. They have been consigned to the dust- 
heaps of history, and the waters of oblivion have 
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rolled over them. But the “ Federalist ” still 
stands. No one will deny that it is dry, and that 
it is not calculated to amuse an idle hour, but 
the “ Novum Organum,” the ‘‘ Leviathan,” the 
‘‘Fragment on Government,” are not easy read- 
ing, and yet they are intellectual possessions 
highly prized and not to be parted with. As an 
exposition of the meaning and purposes of the 
constitution, “ The Federalist ” is now and al- 
ways will be cited on the bench and at the bar, 
by American commentators, and by all writers on 
constitutional law. As a treatise on the princi- 
ples of federal government it still stands at the 
head, and has been turned to as an authority by 
the leading minds of Germany intent on the 
formation of the Germanic Empire. In a word, 
“ The Federalist ” marks an epoch in the de- 
velopment of free constitutional government, 
in the art of confederation, and in political 
thought. On these essays Hamilton’s fame as 
a writer has always rested and must always 
rest, although many of his other political pa- 
pers are of equal ability and force. 

The immediate results of “ The Federalist” 
were so important that its literary merits have 
been somewhat overlooked. These essays have, 
in fact, become so firmly imbedded in our polit- 
ical history that their place in our literature 
has been forgotten. The development of co^ 
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loiiial literature was rudely arrested by tlie 
troubles with England and by the conflict of 
the Revolution, when the intellectual force of 
the community was wdiolly absorbed by politics 
and war. After the peace, constitutional and 
political questions, and the struggle for material 
prosperity, engaged exclusively the mental en- 
ergies of the people. The result was that we 
had absolutely no literature except the litera- 
ture of politics. This presented, of course, a 
very restricted field, and literature of this sort, 
that is, literature with an object and as a means 
to an end instead of one cultivated purely for 
its own sake, can never be of the highest order 
In this single branch, however, the standard 
was very high. The genius of the people in 
this direction was stx’ong and keen, and their 
faculties had been sharpened still further by 
the long controversy with the mother country, 
in which the talent displayed by the arguments 
of the colonists upon constitutional points, and 
the ability of the American State papers had 
extorted the admiration of the leading minds 
of England. It may be safely said that in 
dealing with questions of politics and govern- 
ment the people of the United States were 
second to no other nation. When a man en- 
tered the arena of political discussion he not 
only encountered vigorous opponents and com- 
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petifcors, but he appealed to a public whose 
judgment on these particular subjects was 
highly trained. In this literature the essays of 
The Federalist ’’ take the first place. They ex- 
hibit a wide range of information ; their reason- 
ing is strong, their style is simple, forcible, and 
clear ; they were admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose, and above all they have endured, for they 
were afresh and original contribution to human 
knowledge and to the best thought of the time. 
The conception of The Federalist,” and the 
lion’s share of the essays, belong to Hamilton, 
and entitle him to the first place in the litera- 
ture of the day. This is especially true if we 
take ‘‘ The Federalist,” in connection with his 
other writings in various forms and at different 
times, but always upon kindred topics. Ham- 
ilton has won in this way an important posi- 
tion in the literary history of America. It may 
be fairly said that his work takes the first 
rank in the only literature of the time. When 
it is remembered that he was also a busy law- 
yer, an active politician, and a great statesman, 
this is high praise, even if the literature in 
which he was foremost was nothing more than 
the literature of politics. 

By the publication of the “ Federalist,” Ham- 
ilton rendered his first preeminent service to 
the adoption of the constitution ; his second 
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was by securing tlie adhesion of New York. 
Clinton had failed to prevent the call of a state 
convention by the legislature, where the Fed- 
eralists prevailed after a sharp struggle; but 
now that the last decisive conflict was upon 
him he gathered all his forces and prepared for 
battle. He triumphed without serious trouble 
in the election of delegates, and found himself 
master of forty-six out of sixty-five votes when 
the convention, which chose him to be their 
president, assembled. The Clintonian majority 
was led by Melancthon Smith, a keen debater 
and a man of ability, and by Yates and Lan- 
sing, Hamilton’s colleagues at Philadelphia. 
The slender minority of nineteen was headed 
by Hamilton, ably supported by Jay and Liv- 
ingston, ‘‘Two thirds of the convention and 
four sevenths of the people are against us,” 
wrote Hamilton, as he surveyed the unpleasing 
prospect, anxious and grave, but full of cour- 
age. The outlook was in truth disheartening, 
but we may well imagine that Hamilton felt in- 
stinctively the coming victory, that he rejoiced 
like the strong man to run the race hopeless as 
it seemed, and that he prized the laurels to be 
won all the more on account of the odds which 
confronted him, and the hard fight which must 
oe fought. The first issue was on postpone- 
ment, The Clintonians urged delay, in order 
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to see the experiment tried, to be guided by the 
other States, to examine further the scheme, 
and so on with all the excuses of procrastina- 
tion. Their ground was shrewdly chosen, but 
the Federalists met the issue boldly, and when 
it came to a vote, even the devoted partisans of 
the Governor shrank from settling the momen- 
tous question by evasion, and postponement 
was defeated. Then the wort of the Philadel- 
phia convention was taken up, sharply debated, 
and minutely scrutinized in every clause and 
paragraph. Day after day Hamilton was on 
his feet upholding the cause of the constitution. 
Every opinion which he had expressed was 
turned and twisted into a weapon of personal 
attack, and he was constantly assailed as if he 
and the constitution were one. Defending and 
explaining his own position without weakening 
his cause, he debated every point and met his 
vigorous opponents in constant battle. No de- 
tail was too small to be dealt with, no flight was 
too distant for him to take. Filled with his 
subject, thoroughly familiar with all that could 
be said on both sides, he reasoned and pleaded, 
exhausting every resource of argument. When 
the constitution had been thus reviewed it could 
be seen how his work had told. The opposing 
forces faced each other for some days in com- 
plete inaction. The Clintonians, despite their 
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majority, dreaded to come to a direct vote, un- 
certain as to the precise effect of Hamilton’s 
arguments. The Federalists, who had been 
fighting for time and knew that time was work- 
ing with them, were in no haste to moye. Nine 
States had ratified. The experiment would 
surely be tried, and presently came the news 
that Virginia had assented. The old policy of 
evasion was once more attempted by moving 
an adjournment and was again defeated. Then 
came a long string of amendments and a pro- 
posal for conditional ratification. Hamilton 
met this in a brilliant speech, and Melancthon 
Smith confessed that conditional ratification 
was absurd. The end was near. A short inter- 
val elapsed, and then Melancthon Smith ad- 
mitted that he had been convinced by Hamil- 
ton, and that he should vote for the constitution. 
This was the signal for a break, and when the 
vote was taken the constitution had a majority 
of three in its favor. Bearing with him these 
joyful tidings Hamilton hastened to take his 
seat in Congress, to which he had been elected 
some months before despite a vindictive opposi- 
tion on the part of the Governor. 

This New York convention was an epoch in 
Hamilton’s life. It so chanced that in the years 
which remained to him he had no opportunity 
after this time take part in a great debate. His 
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eloquence found vent repeatedly, of course, at 
tlie bar and in public meetings, but never again 
in convention or in Congress. Thus it happens 
that his legislative career closed when he was 
barely thirty, and yet he had attained the very 
first rank as a parliamentary orator. This fact 
is as raie as it is remarkable, for high position 
of this sort is usually the crown of a life spent 
in legislative debate. Hamilton’s case is an 
almost solitary instance of a man’s achieving 
this dilHcult reputation while the work which 
was to stamp him as one of the great legisla- 
tors and statesmen of his country still lay be- 
fore him. This sounds like mere panegyric, 
but a little consideration shows that it is only 
the simple truth. Hamilton’s victory in secur- 
ing New York came at a time when the land 
was filled with debate and discussion i when 
besides the national convention at Philadelphia 
there were twelve state conventions, and when 
all the talent of the nation was called into con- 
spicuous action. That under such circumstances 
one state convention should be obscured is 
hardly to be wondered at, and thus the magni- 
tude of Hamilton’s success simply as an achieve- 
ment of parliamentary skill and eloquence has 
been lost sight of. In New York the difficul- 
feies were greater than elsewhere. The hardest 
struggles in other States were in the two great 
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eoramonwealtlis of Massachusetts and Virginia. 
In the former, however, all the ability of the 
State was banded together to sustain the con- 
stitution ; by skilful tactics Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, the great leaders of the State- 
rights party, were disarmed and partially con- 
verted, so that those who confronted the Fed- 
eralists in actual conflict were very inferior 
men. In Virginia the ability was pretty equally 
divided between the contending parties, but the 
opposition was much less stubborn and unrea- 
sonable than in Hew York or Massachusetts, 
wyie the Federalists had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of Washington’s enormous personal in- 
fluence. In New York, if we exclude Hamil- 
ton, the preponderance of ability was with the 
Governor, who in political strength and man- 
agement was a host in himself. The majority 
against the constitution was very large, care- 
fully disciplined and counted, compact, and ably 
led. This majority Hamilton overcame by open 
debate. He changed votes by his untiring suc- 
cession of brilliant speeches, and when party 
lines are drawn there is nothing so rare as such 
a feat in all the long records of parliamentary 
contests. He did this, too, in the midst of con- 
tinued personal attacks, which he was compelled 
not only to ward off but to keep distinct from 
his cause. It is true that circumstances worked 
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witli Mm, but this was part of his campaign ; 
and that the pressure caused by the accession of 
other States was not necessarily decisive, is 
shown by the postponement of the question in 
North Carolina and the refusal to call a conven- 
tion in Rhode Island. Any one familiar with 
legislative bodies and with parliamentary his- 
tory can appreciate the meaning and weight of 
the confession wrung from the leader of the 
majority, when he admitted that he had been 
convinced by Hamilton on a question which 
had agitated the public mind for months and 
on which party feeling had run high. Tried by 
the severest test, that of winning votes, Hamil- 
ton’s victory is of the highest rank in the an- 
nals of modern oratory. 

That the new States were almost painfully 
deficient in nearly everything which gave re- 
finement to the old world civilization, in art, in 
literature, in philosophy, in social splendor, can- 
not be doubted ; but in politics, constitutions 
of government, and public law they were more 
advanced than any other people ; and in capac- 
ity and skill in parliamentary debate and po- 
litical controversy they were as well versed and 
as keen as their brethren of the House of Com- 
mons. In this field, therefore, Hamilton can be 
measured by standards as high as any then in 
existence, and can be compared with any of his 
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contemporaries on either side of the water 
His many speeches have perished ; there were 
no short-hand reporters ; he spoke extempora- 
neously from the stores of an overflowing mind, 
and only meagre outlines of arguments and 
striking sentences condensed to the last point 
remain. Yet it is not difficult to analyze the 
qualities which made Hamilton a great orator. 
Concerning the intrinsic merit of what he said, 
there is no need to go farther than the essays 
of the ‘‘Federalist,” to learn that they were 
profound expositions of the principles of con- 
stitutional law and of the state of public affairs. 
In the same essays, or in any other of Hamil- 
ton’s pamphlets or reports, we can also find 
that he set forth his ideas with wonderful clear- 
ness, directness, and force, often with intense 
compression, at times with a great variety of 
illustration. All these attributes avail much 
to clear men’s minds of error and to convince 
them of truth. But behind the lucid reasoning 
and the nervous expression there must have 
been something more, some qualities which 
moved men’s hearts. Inconceivable as it seems 
with such topics, we yet know from eye-wit- 
nesses that Hamilton moved his hearers to 
tears. What was it that could do this? To 
stir an indiscriminate crowd to tempests of grief 
or rage is not an uncommon power ; to move to 
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deep emotion a legislatiye body, in this in 
stance, of course, largely hostile and made up 
of picked men, is an extraordinary feat. From 
Hamilton’s letters and essays, indeed, from 
eyerything he ever wrote, we know that he was 
not a man of strong or fertile imagination. He 
would never have pictured a coalition by de- 
scribing the junction of the Rhone and Saone 
with a felicity of expression which was startling 
in its vivid exactness, or held his hearers breath- 
less as he drew the fanciful retrospect of the 
aged Bathurst. In a period when tropes, met- 
aphors, and images were fashionable, Hamilton 
dealt but little in them. With him thoughts 
and sentences are alike simple, strong, and 
straightforward, and these he used effectively 
and convincingly, not by delighting the imag- 
ination and beguiling the fancy but by commu- 
nicating through his words, voice, and manner 
his own spirit. That he had pathos, sympathy, 
and depth of feeling, can be seen in the Andrd 
letters, and these qualities did him good ser- 
vice ; but that which led him to victory was the 
passionate energy of his nature, his absorption 
in his work, his contagious and persuasive en- 
thusiasm. He rises before us from the past 
small in stature, but erect and graceful, and by 
the art of the chisel and the brush, we can see 
the firm, strong jaw, noble head, long, straight 
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nose, and most effective of all the dark, deep- 
set eyes. We can easily imagine how he looked, 
with his eyes glowing and flashing as he be- 
came excited, and how his full melodious voice 
rang out, compelling the attention of all who 
listened. 

Hamilton’s speeches in the New York con- 
vention do not live on the lips of school-boys. 
They suffered from having been spoken in a 
small state convention at a time when eleven 
other similar assemblies were held. They had 
none of the splendor which came to Pitt and 
Burke from their forum ; none of the glitter of 
the gorgeous pageant which gathered in West- 
minster Hall to listen to the wrongs of the Be- 
gums; none of the national lustre which en- 
circled Ames when he shook Congress with 
dread at the prospect of war with England, 
or Olay when he denounced the Essex junto, or 
Webster when he upheld the cause of the Union. 
Yet if we try Hamilton’s speeches by the se- 
verest tests, by the conversion he wrought, by 
the sustained power, the readiness, fertility, and 
resource he displayed, and above all by re- 
sults, this series of speeches in the New York 
convention deserves to rank with the highest 
triumphs of modern parliamentary oratory. 
This at least was the opinion of his contempo- 
varies, both friends and foes. In the grand pro- 
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cession by wMcb tlie Federalists of New York 
celebrated tbeir yictory, the federal frigate was 
named the ‘‘ Hamilton,” while the opponents of 
the constitution assailed him for using such con- 
summate art in oratory that he blinded, hood- 
winked, and misled his hearers, preventing their 
voting in accordance with their real convic- 
tions, so bewitched were they by the magic 
of bis words. No greater compliment could 
have been paid him; and when his bitterest 
enemies ranked his eloquence so highly, pos- 
terity may fitly adjudge its place to he among 
the first. 

The great battle had been fought and won, 
but much remained to be done. The demands 
of New York and Virginia for a new conven- 
tion to amend the constitution must be evaded, 
and officers of the new government who were 
sound Federalists must be chosen, Hamilton 
carried through Congress the ordinance fixing 
the dates and the place for putting the new 
government in operation, and then turned his 
attention to New York. His reward was defeat 
for reelection for the unerpired term of the old 
Cbngress. For Clinton, though beaten, held 
his men together in an extraordinary way, and 
with an unyielding grasp. The Federalists con- 
trolled the Senate, but Clinton had the House 
when the New York legislature assembled. The 
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re&vlt was an obstinate dead-lock, and New 
York was unrepresented in tlie first electoral 
colleges, and had no Senators when the new 
Congress met. The state elections soon fol- 
lowed, and Hamilton flung himself heart and 
soul into the campaign. Yates was nominated 
by the Federalists, as a moderate man able to 
draw votes from the other side, and Hamilton 
supported him eagerly and eloquently with voice 
and pen in the newspapers and on the platform. 
This choice of a candidate was due to Hamilton, 
and it may well be doubted whether he would 
not have done better if he had nominated some 
steady Federalist. He would certainly have 
strengthened his party, but he was probably 
led to select Yates by the desire to win at all 
hazards. His hatred of Clinton probably 
blinded his judgment, which, whenever it went 
astray, was warped by the energy of his per- 
sonal feelings. At all events the doughty Gov- 
ernor prevailed once more, despite the exertions 
of his enemies, but his power was broken. His 
majority was a very narrow one, and the leg- 
islature was in favor of the constitution. This 
gave the Senators to the Federalists, and by 
most despei’ate efforts they succeeded in choos- 
ing four of the six representatives in Congress. 

The election of the Senators was marked by 
one of those errors into which Hamilton was 
6 
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led on one or two memorable occasions by his 
imperious will and headstrong disposition. Up 
to this time the Livingstons, one of the ruling 
families in New York, had acted with and given 
powerful aid to the friends of the constitution. 
They cheerfully conceded one senatorship to 
Schuyler, but they and others like Morgan 
Lewis desired the other, as it is said, for some 
New York man of their faction, and they were 
especially opposed to King, whom Hamilton 
had settled upon as Schuyler’s colleague.^ Ru- 
fus King was an eminent and able man^ but he 
had just come from Massachusetts, and could 
not in the nature of things have had any follow- 
ing of his own. Hamilton, nevertheless, per- 
sisted, and King was chosen. The result was 
a rupture with the Livingstons, which was the 
probable cause of the defeat of Schuyler two 
years later, and of the election of Burr, King 
was no doubt an abler man than auy of his 
competitors, but the Livingston alliance was 
very important to the Federalists, and it was a 
blunder to throw it away. Hamilton had, in 
fact, no genius for management, and his beset- 
ting danger was in his desire to force things 
through, and in his impatience of delay or of 
concession, when dealing with other men. In 
this case his imprudence brought strength to 
1 Morgan Lems to Hamilton, June 24, 1789, MS. letter. 
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Burr, and was the beginning of Ms many 
troubles in New York politics. 

Meanwhile, the day bad come, the eventful 
4th of March fixed for the assembling of the 
new Congress. The evil habits of the old con- 
federacy still clung to national affairs to such 
a degree that a quorum of both Houses was not 
obtained until April 6th. Then the votes were 
opened and counted, and George Washington 
was declared to be President by a unanimous 
vote, and John Adams, who had received the 
next highest number, obtained the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Washington and Adams on being in- 
formed of their election proceeded by slow 
stages to New York, where they were sworn in 
and the government was fairly organized. The 
great experiment was at last on trial. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE TREASURY AOT) THE EIKAHOIAU POLICY. 

Although early spring saw the actual forma- 
tion of the government of the United States, it 
was not until September 2d that the act passed 
establishing the Treasury Department. All 
eyes were turned to Hamilton as the man to 
fill this great office. Washington had already 
decided upon him, and Robert Morris had 
singled him out as the statesman suited above 
all others for the trying position which he him- 
self had filled under the confederacy. Advisers 
were not wanting, tried friends and admirers, 
like Troup and Gouverneur Morris, who warned 
Hamilton of the trials he was about to en- 
counter, and of the thorny path he must tread. 
They had reason enough on their side. Despite 
his politics, Hamilton, benefiting like other 
young patriots by the law excluding Tories 
from practice in the courts, had raised himself 
to a leading position at the bar, and had wealth 
and reputation within easy reach. All this 
quiet and assured prosperity must be sacrificed 
for a post beset with difficulties, of unceasing 
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toil, and with a paltry salary of thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year. There is, however, no 
indication that Hamilton wavered for a moment 
in his decision. He was convinced that he 
could render his best service to his country at 
the head of the Treasury, and he at once ac- 
cepted the high ofiice. It could not have been 
otherwise. His time had come, the great epoch 
of his life, and it was impossible to escape his 
destiny. He was only thirty-two years old, in 
the flower of his age and with the flush of youth 
upon him. The weapons which he had been 
forging for yeai’s hung at last complete and 
glittering before his eyes, and he was the last 
man to refuse to gird on the sword and draw it 
in the cause of good government. 

Ten days after Hamilton’s appointment Con- 
gress directed him to prepare a report upon the 
public credit, but this order, which led to the 
development of his whole financial policy, was 
only one of the many tasks allotted to him. It 
is not a little amusing to note how eagerly 
Congress, which had been ably and honestly 
struggling with the revenue, with commerce, 
and with a thousand details, fettered in all 
things by the awkwardness inherent in a legis- 
lative body, turned for relief to the new Secre- 
tary. They knew Hamilton’s reputation and 
his perfect familiarity with theories of finance 
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and government, and they seem to have felt in- 
stinctively that he was a great minister of state 
with a well-defined policy for every exigency. 
In the course of a year he was asked to report, 
and did report, with full details, upon the rais- 
ing, management, and collection of the revenue, 
including a scheme for revenue cutters ; as to 
estimates of income and expenditure ; as to the 
temporary regulation of the chaotic currency ; 
as to navigation laws and the regulation of the 
coasting trade, after thorough consideration of 
a heap of undigested statistics; as to the post- 
office, for which he drafted a hill ; as to the pur- 
chase of West Point; on the great question of 
public lands, and a uniform system of dealing 
with them, and upon all claims against the gov- 
ernment. Rapidly and effectively the Secretary 
dealt with all these matters, besides drawing up 
as a voluntary suggestion a scheme for a judi- 
cial system. But in addition to all this multi- 
plicity of business there were other matters, 
like the temporary regulation of the currency, 
requiring peremptory settlement. Money had 
to be found for the immediate and pressing 
wants of the new government before any sys- 
tem had been or could be adopted, and the only 
resources were the empty treasury and broken 
credit of the old confederacy. By one ingen- 
ious expedient or another, sometimes by piedg- 
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ing his own credit, Hamilton got together what 
was absolutely needful, and without a murmur 
conquered these petty troubles at the very time 
when he was elaborating and devising a far- 
reaching policy. Then the whole financial ma- 
chine of the Treasury Department, and a sys- 
tem of accounting, demanded instant attention. 
These intricate problems were solved at once, 
the machine constructed, and the system of ac- 
counts devised and put in operation, and so 
well were these difficult tasks performed that 
they still subsist, developing and growing with 
the nation, but at bottom the original arrange- 
ments of Hamilton. These complicated ques- 
tions, answered so rapidly and yet so accurately 
in the first weeks of confusion incident to the 
establishment of a new government, show a 
familiarity and preparation as well as a readi- 
ness of mind of a most unusual kind. Yet 
while Hamilton was engaged in all this bewil- 
dering work, he was evolving the great finan- 
cial policy at once broad, comprehensive, and 
minute, and after the recess in January he laid 
his ground plan before Congress in his first 
report upon the public credit, a state paper 
which marks an era in American history, and 
by which the massive corner-stone from which 
the great structure of the federal government 
nas risen, was securely laid. 
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It was with this report that Hamilton en- 
tered upon tlie most important part of his career, 
and at the same time upon the period in which 
he impressed his indiriduality strongly upon the 
history and development of the United States. 
The first report on the public credit was not 
only the beginning of a remarkable financial 
scheme, which achieyed a brilliant practical suc- 
cess, but with its successors which came quickly 
after it from the fertile mind at the head of 
the treasury, it carried out a far-reaching policy 
which affected, as it came to maturity, the char- 
acter of the whole government, built up and 
welded together a powerful party, and founded 
a school of political thought which still endures 
and has always exercised a profound influence 
on our material growth and our political and 
constitutional system. Up to this time, great 
and valuable as Hamilton’s services had been, 
they were simply those of a man of remarkable 
ability, having no peculiar mark about them. 
The intellect and personality of Hamilton have 
not left their stamp and superscription upon the 
constitution as it went from the Philadelphia 
convention, but upon the government, the pub- 
lic policy, the political system which grew up 
under the constitution, they made an indelible 
impression in those early and plastic years, and 
one which has never been effaced. In a word 
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when Hamilton sent in his report on the pub- 
lic credit in January, 1790, from being a dis- 
tinguished man he became also a typical leader, 
and, most important of all, an essential element 
in our history. 

To attempt to give an abstract of this report 
would be labor wasted. With all his lucidity of 
statement, Hamilton was always concise, es- 
pecially in his communications to Congress, and 
to such a degree, that further condensation is 
out of the question. But to understand Ham- 
ilton and his influence as a great factor at the 
dawn of the history of the United States, it is 
suflScient to lay bare the main principles of his 
report. In these we can obtain the intent and 
significance of his policy, and then compare it 
with its results. After setting forth in general 
but striking terms the necessity of public credit, 
not merely as a means of raising money, but as 
an element of national greatness, and after 
dwelling on the need of the most rigid honor in 
all things connected with financial dealings, 
Hamilton states in a few curt sentences the ob- 
jects to be attained. He says : — 

^^To justify and preserve the confidence of the 
most enlightened friends of good government ; to pro- 
mote the increasing respectability of the American 
name ; to answer the calls of justice ; to restore 
knded property to its due value ; to furnish new re- 
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scnrcc^ 1)otli to agriculture and commerce ; to cement 
more chsplfj iJiC im^*on of the States ; to add to their 
securit}’ against foreign attach ; to establish public 
orthroti hash of an nprifht and liberal policy ; — 
these are the gr^at and invaluable ends to be secured 
by a pro[ier and adequate provision, at the present 
perh)d, for the support of public credit.” 

I IiiiYC ilalii'izod the two sentences which 
seoni to me to embody the most essential points 
of tlie whole policy. The cardinal doctrines of 
ilaiiiilioii, in questions of politics and govern- 
!rient, were strength and order. The more in- 
timate union of the States, effected by a com- 
mon interest in the solvency and maintenance 
of a common government, was a sure instrument 
to proiaote strength. This was plain and is 
plainly slated, but the general expression, “ to 
establish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy,” covers, whether intention- 
ally or not, a world of meaning, wliich finds ex- 
planation in the whole course of Hamilton’s 
career and of his political thought. Public or- 
der usually is the condition precedent of sound 
finances. Here it is made the consequence. By 
the regulation of the filnances, not only the 
strength of the government was to be increased, 
but public order was to be established. It was, 
in truth, the old idea which held a leading 
place ill ILimilton’s youthful scheme of a bank 
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Df building up a strong party in support of the 
goTGrument, This vrixs not merely to invig- 
orate an existing political party or to evolve a 
new one, although such a result was incidental, 
important, and expected. Hamilton’s scheme 
went farther, seeking to create a strong, and, 
so far as was possible and judicious, a perma- 
nent class all over the country, without regard 
to existmg political aflSliations, but bound to 
the government as a government by the strong- 
est of all ties, immediate and personal pecuni- 
ary interest. The wisdom of this was obvious, 
when the object was to sustain a great experi- 
ment; yet at the same time Hamilton’s pur- 
pose was not simply by the spread of a pop- 
ular loan to unite a numerous body of men 
in the support of the government, but chiefly 
and mainly to bring to his side a class already 
in existence, that w^hich controlled the capital 
of the country. The full intent of the policy 
was to array property on the side of the gov- 
ernment. That once done, the experiment, 
Hamilton felt, would succeed, and its powers, 
moreover, might then be much extended. He 
had been unable to introduce a class influence 
into the constitution by limiting the suffrage 
for the President and Senate with a property 
qualification, but by nis financial policy he could 
bind the existmg class of wealthy men, compris- 
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ing at that day tlie aristocracy bequeathed by 
provincial times to the new system, and thus, 
if at all, assure to the property of the country 
the control of the goTcrnment. 

The method by which these great ends were 
to be reached, as well as the others, hardly 
less important, which are also set forth in the 
sentence quoted above, was by funding and 
consolidating all the debts of the United States 
incurred in tlie war or gi-owing out of it* The 
most immediate practical gain which Hamilton 
promised himself in this was, that the funds 
would supply that deficiency of a circulating 
medium under which the country labored, and 
this point he argued at length and with great 
ability. He proposed several schemes for fund- 
ing, comprising various forms of annuities and 
of payment in order to attract all classes of 
creditors. Into these financial details it is not 
necessary to enter. To fund the whole debt at 
the existing rates of interest, he believed to be 
beyond the power of the country at that mo~ 
ment, and in view of the great improvement to 
be effected, and the appreciation of the debt 
which had already taken place, he demanded 
present concessions from the creditors. To use 
a modern phrase, he offered long bonds at a low 
rate of interest, four per cent., and short bonds 
at six per cent. He proposed to pay two thirds 
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of the debt in the new funds, to bear interest at 
once, and the remainder in land, or in funds 
which should bear the same rates of interest at 
some future time. The propositions were hon- 
orable and practicable, and involved ultimate 
full payment, so that to creditors who had gen- 
erally begun to regard their loans as hopelessly 
lost, they must have seemed positively brilliant. 
Hamilton further proposed a sinking fund, which 
was to be made up at the outset from a new loan 
of ten millions placed in the hands of commis- 
sioners for the purchase of certain classes of the 
debt, and for otherwise facilitating the finan- 
cial operation of the government, and which 
was also to be the receptacle of all savings 
and surplus, and thus provide for the accumu- 
lation of the means necessary to meet and ex- 
tinguish the debt as it became due. This was 
nothing more than the ordinary sinking fund, 
as it is used and understood at the present day, 
not only in all civilized governments, but in 
innumerable corporations. It was merely a 
means to provide for actual savings to be ap- 
plied to the extinction of debt. But coming at 
a time when Pitt was using ‘^sinking fund” as 
a term to conjure with, and by ingenious cal- 
culations of the rates of interest was perfecting 
a juggle which served to blind a whole genera- 
tion of Englishmen, and which actually led them 
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to believe tliafc debts could be extinguisbed, not 
by payment, but by further boiTOwing, this ar- 
rangement is ijiteresting from its business-like 
simplituty and sense. There *was nothing of 
Pitt's ingenuity about Hamilton’s plan. To 
him the sinking fund was a convenient business 
device ; notliing more. lie had too keen a 
mind to be deceived himself, and he had no 
wish to confuse and befool otliers. His finan- 
cial scheines were to he truthful and genuine, 
if nothing else, and he put forth his scheme of 
funding’ and sinking, not as the incantation of 
an enchanter, by which debts could be with- 
out saving, but as business-like arrangements 
by which honor could be restored, honesty and 
reputation retrieved, the nation strengthened, 
and the debt, so long as the necessary 'evil of 
its existence endured, become, by taking on a 
new form, a blessing instead of a curse to the 
business interests and moral tone of the whole 
country. 

Such, in brief outline, were the objects at 
which Hamilton aimed, and the means by 
which he hoped to compass them. Nothing 
remained but to determine the subject-matter 
to be dealt with ; and here came the crucial 
question of what constituted the debt of the 
United States. Few men questioned the value 
of the purposes set forth by Hamilton, for on 
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tlie surface, and, in most cases from any point 
of view, they commended themselves to the 
hearty supjiort of all sensible men. There were 
few, too, who objected to Hamilton’s mode of 
funding ; although at a later time in his career 
and also since it has all passed into history, 
there has been some hostile criticism on this 
point, which I shall refer to again. But as to 
what constituted the debt, there were imme- 
diate, wide, and bitter differences of opinion re- 
sulting in the first great political struggle of 
the United States, and laying deep and solid 
foundations of party divisions. Hamilton di- 
vided the debt into three parts: the foreign 
debt, the domestic debt, and the debts of the 
States incurred in the cause of the union dur- 
ing the war of the Eevolution. All these to- 
gether amounted in round numbers to above 
eighty millions, — hardly more than Mr. Sher- 
man recently saved in a twelvemonth in the in- 
terest account of the United States, but a very 
terrible sum in the year 1790. Every one was 
agreed about the foreign debt ; every one was 
likewise agreed as to paying the domestic debt, 
but there were wide differences as to how and 
to whom this latter payment should be made. 
These two classes covered about fifty-four mil- 
jons of the debt; and then came the state 
debts, amounting to twenty-five millions, very 
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unevenly distributed, bristling with opposing 
interests, the gi’eat bone of contention, and a 
subject of long and sore conflict. Thus the 
work was mapped out, and Hamilton con- 
cluded his report with estimates of ways and 
means, a scheme for raising revenue by duties 
on teas, wines, and spirits, and in the back- 
ground a jdaii for an excise. 

Before discussing the fate of this great report 
and its momentous political results, it is best to 
review briefly the other reports which followed 
close upon it, and were in reality parts of one 
comprehensive scheme. In this way the whole 
broad financial policy of Hamilton comes into 
view, and all the causes being thus understood 
and grouped together, it becomes far easier to 
appreciate the effects upon the country and 
upon its history. 

The assumption of the state debts made an 
increase of revenue absolutely necessary, and at 
the close of the year 1790 Hamilton took the 
next step in perfecting his policy by sending to 
Congi’ess his second report on the public credit, 
urging the establishment of an excise which he 
hod already suggested, but which had been laid 
aside. Some additions he showed could be made 
to the duties imposed, but these were insufficient 
and it became necessary to raise revenue else- 
where. Hamilton's general theory was to have 
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as little direct taxation as possible, and to raise 
as mucli revenue from articles of luxury as was 
consistent witli successful collection. Having 
carried the duties on imports as high as he felt 
they would bear, he turned naturally to the 
domestic manufacture of spirits as the best 
and most proper resource. !No one now will 
question that by all the best principles of polit- 
ical economy Hamilton was right in his choice, 
and that he selected the most appropriate sub- 
ject for taxation. The revenue being essential, 
this was the least burdensome way to raise it, 
and the subject was one which in its nature 
should always be taxed before anything else, 
and as heavily as it will bear. On economic 
principles, the excise on spirits suggested by 
Hamilton requires neither explanation nor de- 
fence. The real difficulty was political not 
economical. It was true that excises had been 
laid and collected by several of the States with- 
out objection. Hamilton in fact cited these pre- 
cedents, but to the popular mind they were not 
precedents at all*, for the people did not try tax- 
ation by the States according to the principles 
which they applied in judging of taxation by 
the general government. An excise laid by the 
States was like all other taxes ; an excise laid 
by the general government met in the papular 
feeling the famous definition given to it by Dr. 
r 
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Jolinson. Tlie attempt to raise an internal rev- 
enue liad led to tlie Revolution. The govern- 
ment of England was external, and the conse- 
qiirnt hatred of government of that description 
combined witli States rights had proved the ruin 
of the confederation, and was the greatest men- 
ace to the new union. The old confederate gov- 
ernment had laid, or had attempted to lay du- 
ties ; the new government was formed for that 
pui'pose, and to the customs which everybody 
expected there was no objection. But although 
the right of the central government under the 
constitution to lay an excise was perfectly clear, 
it seemed to come from an external government ; 
it was new and unexpected, and was calculated 
to rekindle the slumbering animosity against 
anything resembling external power, and to re- 
vive all the old jealousy of the States-righfcs 
party. All this Hamilton saw plainly enough. 
Ho endeavored to disarm opposition by a care- 
ful diminution of the hated powers of the offi- 
cers of the excise, taking from them their usual 
summary jurisdiction and carefully limiting 
their right of search. But if he was cautious, 
he was also determined. Revenue was neces- 
sary, and an excise on spirits was the best 
resource from an economical point of view. 
Moreover, the Secretary was bent on vindicat- 
ing the right of the government to collect an 
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internal revenue. It was an important asser- 
tion of power and one wliicli ought to be at the 
command of the government, and which if once 
carried into successful practice would be an- 
other element of strength. It was part of the 
general scheme, economical and political; it 
was a bold and perhaps a perilous move leading 
to grave consequences, but Hamilton made it 
unflinchingly, and then turned all his energies 
to securing its successful operation. 

The clay after that which gave date to the 
excise report, saw the i*eport on the national 
bank transmitted to the House of Representa- 
tives. This report embodied in an elaborated 
and perfected form the fruit of Hamilton’s earli- 
est meditations on finance in the dark days of 
the war. In a national bank he then saw the 
surest staff to aid the tottering steps of the 
young and struggling republic ; and now in the 
plenitude of his power at the head of the treas- 
ury, and of a vigorous party, he turned to it as 
a fundamental element of a broad and national 
financial policy. The report was an elaborate 
essay on national banks with a full display of 
their advantages, forcible replies to all the 
^mticipated and usual objections, and a clear 
but detailed plan of the bank which the Sec- 
retary wished Congress to establish. The late 
Earl of Beaconsfield announced, not long ago, 
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that it was necessary to educate his party ; and 
in a similar fushiou Hamilton began his report 
by confessing that he wished to educate the 
public, and that this must be his excuse for 
such a lengthy presentation of a subject so sim- 
ple and so familiar to the “superior informa- 
tion of the Ctuigress he addressed. Putting 
ourselves, in the wisdom of our day and gener- 
ation, on the same plane as that which Hamil- 
ton’s friends in Congress occupied a century 
ago, we can lay aside the educational details 
and arguments on banks and banking- These 
same details and arguments are admirably ar- 
ranged and most lucidly expressed ; they were 
full of instruction then, it is not impossible 
that they might be of value in that way even 
to the present enlightened age, but still they 
are at bottom argumentative and instructive, 
and are far from easy reading. They do not 
help us particularly to appreciate the charac- 
ter, influence, and meaning in history of the 
man who wrote them down, so we may fairly 
dispense with them here, and confine ourselves 
to tlie great principles of the report as an es- 
sential part of a broad general scheme. 

The plan of the bank was a good one, practical 
and successful ; but that too is not of importance 
here. The bank was to have the support of the 
government, and the government was to have 
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the use of the funds, and to a certain extent and 
in a last resort the control of the bank. The 
objects to be attaiaed were in the main the 
same as those aimed at by the funding system. 
Tlie economical problem which confronted the 
United States was, how to develop their vast 
material resources. The difficulty lay in in- 
jured credit, both public and private, in lack 
of capital and circulating medium, and in the 
almost complete deficiency of the financial ma- 
chinery necessary to the conduct of domestic 
trade and foreign commerce. In a national 
bank Hamilton perceived the means of restor- 
ing general confidence, so important to large 
and remunerative business transactions. In the 
issue of bank notes he saw a large addition to 
the circulating medium of the country, and a 
great expansion of credit. These notes would 
have all the strength imparted by the close al- 
liance between the bank and the government, 
without the dangerous qualities inherent in ir- 
redeemable government paper. Facilities for 
exchange and for the transaction of business 
throughout the States, not merely for the gov- 
ernment in the transmission of taxes, and in 
all its other dealings, hut for individuals every- 
where, would he promoted to a degree which 
we can hardly conceive without picturing to 
#urselves a community almost utterly destitute 
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of all tlie appliances by wliicli tbe vast concerns 
of tlie business world are now kept in daily 
motion. All these great benefits flowing from 
the national bank were con-eot in theory and 
proved equally so in practice. They were all 
sought by Hamilton for the great purpose of 
advancing the development of the resources of 
the country, which, economically speaking, was 
tlie pole-star of his whole financial policy. They 
were intended to facilitate trade, encourage en- 
terprise, enhance the value of land, and stimu- 
late at once and as strongly as possible both 
agriculture and commerce. 

In the bank, too, there was also a valuable 
engine for the performance of the financial 
work of the treasury and a fresh source of power 
and strength to the government. In the same 
manner as the funds the bank would create a 
class, or call forth one already in existence in 
support of the government. The stockholders 
of the hank would be even more united and 
more active than the holders of the funds be- 
cause they would have more to gain. Then, 
too, in addition to this powerful body of allies, 
the government would find in the resources of 
the bank a great assistance in time of distress, 
and a uniform system of finance and of bank 
notes everywhere receivable would replace the 
ehaos of thirteen jarring States, each with itf 
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own banks issuing notes which were universally 
distrusted beyond their own borders. The 
power and purposes of a national bank were 
seen as plainly by Hamilton’s opponents as by 
his friends, but its immense economical yalue 
and necessary usefulness prevailed. The policy 
of a national bank thus founded by Hamilton 
has never been permantotly laid aside. When 
the charter of the first expired, the very party, 
and some of the very men even who had most 
fiercely resisted it, established another. A few 
years later, and the president of the national 
bank struggled with the President of the 
United States on not unequal terms, a curious 
verification of the power which Hamilton be- 
lieved he should find in a bank, and of the pos- 
sible danger of that power if arrayed against 
the government, as predicted by Hamilton’s op- 
ponents, Then came an interregnum of state 
banks, and again difficulty and distress led to a 
return to Hamilton’s policy. The system of 
national banks has replaced the Bank of the 
United States and its branches, doing away with 
the danger of extreme centralization in a single 
institution, which would be at the present time 
of perilous magnitude. But though the form 
has been thus wisely changed, the policy of nar 
cional banking and the governing principles are 
Itill those laid down by Hamilton, and we live 
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now under tlie sound, wise policy in this respect 
which lie devised and carried through nearly a 
century ago. 

But there is another side still to Hamilton’s 
plan of a national bank, which overshadows all 
its other purposes and results, important and 
far-rcaching as they were. This was the con- 
stitutional side. The opposition denied the 
right of the government of the United States to 
erect a national hank, and Hamilton evoked 
the implied powers of the constitution to bring 
him victory. The struggle went into the cab- 
inet, and Hamilton’s argument not only satis- 
fied Washington, but has carried conviction to 
a majority of the American people ever since. 
This argument on the constitutionality of the 
national bank, as a piece of legal reasoning, is 
the most important which Hamilton ever 
produced, not only in itself but because it can 
be tried by the highest possible standard. In 
McCulloch V, Maryland, Chief Justice Marshall 
went over precisely the same ground on the 
same question, deciding the point, as is well 
known, in Hamilton’s favor. There are few 
arguments which will bear to be placed side by 
side with those of Marshall, but Hamilton’s 
bears the comparison without suffering in the 
trial. The able and luminous decision of the 
Chief Justice adds nothing to the argument of 
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the Secretary and takes nothing from it, nor is 
the -work of the latter inferior to the opinion 
of the judge in clearness and force of expres- 
sion. I am far from meaning to imply by this 
that Hamilton was as a lawyer the equal of Mar- 
shall, who stands at the head of all lawyers, 
especially on constitutional questions. But it 
may be truly said, that a man who could in 
much haste produce an argument which can be 
placed beside an opinion of the great Chief 
Justice involving the very same question, is 
fairly entitled to stand in the front rank of 
lawyers and can be credited with the possession 
of legal talents of the highest order. 

Interesting as this comparison is to the stu- 
dent of Hamilton’s life and character, the his- 
torical weight and meaning of the argument 
lies in the calling into vigorous life the implied 
powers of the constitution. This great doc- 
trine, embodying the principle of liberal con- 
struction, was the most formidable weapon in 
the armory of the constitution ; and when Ham- 
ilton grasped it he knew, and his opponents felt, 
that here was something capable of conferring 
on the federal government powers of almost 
any extent. Beside the doctrine of the implied 
powers, all the other schemes of Hamilton to 
give strength to the new system, far reaching 
and striking as they were, sank into insignifi 
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cance* Hamilton did not slirink. Strongtli, 
order, and national force were bis objects, and 
in tlie implied powers lie could find everything 
tliat be need(;d, or that the government could 
need, jirovided bis progress was not arrested. 
On tbe doctrine tliiis boldly laid down as to the 
bank, great parties bave arisen and divided 
ever since, and a large part of our bistory, con- 
stitutional and political, bas turned on tbe im- 
plied powers first seized by Hamilton. Tbe 
growth of nationality, and tbe conversion of 
tbe agreement of tliix'teen States into tbe char- 
ter of a nation have been largely tbe develop- 
ment of tbe implied powers. This is the cen- 
tral point of Hamilton’s whole policy, and in bis 
bold declaration of the implied powers of tbe 
constitution be laid bare his one predominant 
purpose of building up a powerful national gov- 
ernment. 

In a little more than a month after the trans- 
mission of the report on the national bank, tbe 
indefatigable Secretary of the Treasury sent to 
Congress his report on tbe establishment of the 
mint. This was of course an integral part of 
his financial policy ; but it was purely financial 
and had none of the wide political and con- 
stitutional importance which attaches to the 
other repoi*ts. This essay on coinage, for such 
>t really was, shows all Hamilton's thorough 
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ness ot ireaiinent and clearness of tlioiiglit and 
expression, applied lo an intricate and diilicult 
series of cpiestions. Tlie most interesting feat- 
ure of tLe report to us lies in Hamilton’s advo- 
cacy of a double standard. His argument was 
moderate in tone ; lie fully admitted tbe neces- 
sity of conforming in tliis matter to tlie prac- 
tice of Ollier countries and of the commercial 
world, and especially of England, with whom 
we had our largest dealings. He also frankly 
admitted the cliSiculties attendant on maintain- 
ing a proper ratio between tlie metals, so that 
one by being OTervalued should not drive the 
other out. But after all deductions and with 
full allowance for all possible risks he comes 
clearly to the conclusion that in the long run 
greater steadiness Is acquired by maintaining a 
double rather than a single standard, and that 
a better circiilatuig medium, larger, more con- 
venient, and less subject to dangerous fluctua- 
tions is thus attained. This principle was 
adopted at the time, and with a short interval 
has been the policy of our government ever 
since. We now depart from the views ex- 
pressed by Hamilton with reference to a double 
standard by disregarding our relations on this 
point with our principal customers and by 
grossly overvaluing the inferior metal. 

Tu discussing the subject of coinage Hamil- 
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feon advised the decimal system, with the dollar 
as a unit. He examined minutely the intricate 
details of alloy, gave a full plan for the work- 
ing force and organization of a mint, and ex- 
plained a careful scheme for coining and for 
the methods and charges of the government in 
this work. The report as a whole is of interest 
mci‘ely as showing Hamilton’s knowledge and 
industry in every branch of finance, and the 
genei*al soundness of his views, which in this in- 
stance have been in the main closely followed 
ever since. 

Some months later, at the close of this same 
year 1791, Hamilton put the finishing touch to 
his financial policy by his report on manufact- 
ures, the most elaborate, and economically the 
most important of all his reports, and at the 
same time the most far-reaching politically. It 
rested on the implied powers of the constitu* 
tion, and was intended to do more than any- 
thing else toward the development of the re- 
sources of the country, the purpose nearest 
Hamilton’s heart, and toward rendering the 
nation as strong and independent materially 
as in all other ways. 

That Hamilton looked for immediate results 
from his report on manufactures may well be 
doubted. He certainly knew that progress 
would be deliberate and growth slow in this 
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direction. But lie washed to sow the seed, to 
prepare the way and lay down the lines to be 
followed, and so much he did. From Hamil- 
ton’s repoi't on manufactui’es have sprung the 
protectionist policy and the so-called ^‘Amer- 
ican” system of Clay. Hamilton was in Iiis 
grave many years before protection was seri- 
ously taken up as a well-defined system, but 
when it came, stimulated it is true by the mis- 
taken acts of his great opponent, it came, as 
he had foreseen it would come, and it suc- 
ceeded as he had wished it to succeed. Upon 
the principles then laid down, and upon the pol- 
icy then boldly sketched with a master hand, 
parties have divided and a great economical 
system has been built up. Even after a hasty 
examination we can see in this paper, bet- 
ter than anywhere else, the grasp, and at the 
same time the long reach of Hamilton’s mind 
and thought. He was familiar with the science 
of political economy, then in its infancy, and 
with the writings of Adam Smith, the founder 
of that science, whom he admired and quoted, 
but whom he did not follow. The first pages 
of the report are occupied with a brief discus- 
sion of the comparative value of agriculture and 
commerce. The arguments of those who give 
unquestioned preference to the former are met 
and refuted, and the conclusion is that these 
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two pursuits are at least of equal value, that 
they serve each other, and that it is best that 
both should flourish. He then sets forth under 
seven heads the advantages to be gained from 
the establishment of manufactures: division of 
labor, extension of the use of machinery, addi- 
tional employment to classes of the community 
not ordinarily engaged in business, promotion 
of immigration, greater scope for the diversity 
of talents and disposition which discriminate 
men from each other, a more ample and various 
field for enterprise, and the creation in some 
instances of a new, and in all of a more certain 
and steady demand for the surplus products of 
the soil. The first objection is, that a state 
thinly settled, with unbounded opportunities for 
agriculture, and able to buy manufactured ar- 
ticles from other nations, attains in this natural 
way the best and most profitable division of la- 
bor. To this Hamilton replies : ‘‘ If the sys- 
tem of perfect liberty to industry and com- 
merce were the prevailing system of nations, 
the arguments which dissuade a country in the 
predicament of the United States from the 
zealous pursuit of manufactures would doubt- 
less have great force. . . . But the system 
which has been mentioned is far from char- 
acterizing the general policy of nations. The 
prevalent one has been regulated by an oppo 
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site spirit. ... In sncli a position of things 
the United States cannot exchange with Eu- 
rope on equal terms. . . . Remarks of this 
kind are not made in the spirit of complaint. 
, . . It is for the United States to consider hy 
what means they can render themselves least 
dependent on the combinations, right or wrong, 
of foreign policy,” 

The objection that industry if left to itself 
will find out the most useful and profitable em- 
ployment, and therefore should not be forced 
by government, he meets by pointing out the 
strong 'influence of habit and of the spirit of 
imitation, including ^Hhe fear of want of success 
in untried enterprises, the intrinsic diiBficulties 
of first essays, and the bounties, premiums, and 
other artificial encouragements with which for- 
eign nations second the exertions of their own 
citizens.” He discusses this at length, taking 
substantially the same ground as Mill in his 
Political Economy,” that protection for nas- 
cent industries in order to remove the obstacles 
of starting is wise and proper. He then exam- 
ines at length the practical difi&culties of scar- 
city of hands, high wages, and want of capital, 
showing that the first two are exaggerated, and 
need not be seriously injurious, and that the 
third can be overcome by improved credit, the 
expansion of the circulating medium by the 
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funds, and tlirongli attracting foreign capital. 
To tlie objection tluit protection tends to create 
ni OIK polios and benefit a class at tlie expense of 
llie rest of lli(3 community, he replies first, that 
the increase of the price of commodities, even at 
the outset, is much exaggerated, and does not 
always ocean*; and second, that in the end the 
estahllshnKait of manufactures is a benefit and 
jirofit to all. The same reasoning applies to 
the objection, that one section of the country 
is aided at the expense of a loss to the other. 
In the aggregate and ultimately, all must ben- 
efit, and agriculture will probably be directly 
stimulated, as in the case of cotton, for which 
manufactories in the North will at once open a 
market. Then are shown the benefits to trade 
from diversity of pursuits and product; and 
lastly, the wealth, and above all the indepen- 
dence and security, to be gained by manufact- 
ures. In the vast territory of the United States 
almost everything can be produced, and in the 
successful establishment of manufactures Ham- 
ilton saw the road to an absolute independence 
far beyond the reach of foreign nations. 

With patient detail all important articles of 
industry are examined separately, every small 
advantage or disadvantage weighed and pointed 
out, and every foim of protection and govern- 
mental aid carefully discussed. In the lattej 
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are included premiums on inyention, and a 
patent system, while a strong plea is made in 
fayor of assistance from the goyernment in the 
construction of roads and bridges. Here Ham- 
ilton introduces the doctrine of internal im- 
proyements, destined to be for so long a time a 
subject ol diyision ; and for this, as for protec- 
tion, he finds bis constitutional authority in the 
theory of the implied powers, and in the broad 
expression of the right “ to proyide for the gen- 
eral weHare.” His plan for the encouragement 
and establishment of manufactures was by a 
combination of bounties and protective duties, 
the surplus revenue of the latter to supply the 
funds for the former. 

In the year 1791, with all nations protect- 
ing their manufactures, Hamilton was a pro- 
tectionist, favoring the protection of nascent 
industries. At the present day, he would prob- 
ably be foremost in urging a revision of the 
tariff and a gradual redaction of duties wher- 
ever it could be safely done. In other words, 
he would now be a moderate protectionist, as he 
was when he sent in his report, but not one 
of those who support a heavy duty in order to 
iumish to industries already firmly established 
a protection which accrues solely to the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers, and of no one else. 

The report on manufactures, as it stands, con- 
8 
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tains tlie best and soundest argument^ not on 
the general question of free trade and protec- 
tion, but on that question as connected with 
the United States. ‘‘Most general theories, 
however,” says Hamilton at the outset, with 
reference to free trade, “ admit of numerous 
exceptions,” and therefore he confines him- 
self to the United States, and has little to do 
with abstract theory, except by way of respect- 
ful mention. Hamilton’s report as an argu- 
ment in favor of protection, must be tried solely 
witli reference to the United States, under all 
the circumstances surrounding them, and with 
all their opportunities and possibilities. If it 
is put to this test, setting aside all its literary 
and scientific merits, it remains the best and 
most complete argument for a protective pol- 
icy in the United States which we possess. No 
new and fundamental principle has been added 
to Hamilton’s reasoning, but his report has 
been a welcome armory to generations of dis- 
putants, and is still waiting to be successfully 
answered and overthrown. 

The report on manufactures completes the 
financial policy devised and carried through by 
Hamilton and the Federalists, During his offi- 
cial term he sent to Congress, of course, very 
many reports besides those which I have dis- 
cussed ; but in these four, indeed in three of 
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fcliena, Ms policy in all essential points is em- 
bodied, From these reports came the funding 
system, the revenue system, the sinking fund, 
national banking, the currency, and the first 
enunciation of the protective policy. They car- 
ried with them the great doctrine of the im- 
plied powers of the constitution, and opened 
up the important question of internal improve- 
ments, So far as public policy could do it, 
they laid the foundation of the material pros- 
perity of the United States. As Gouverneur 
Morris said, what was left of the Revolution 
grounded on finance, and so finance was the 
first all-absorbing and all-important question 
which confronted the new government of 1789. 
A successful financial policy meant the success- 
ful establishment of the new government. Be- 
hind all this lay the great constitutional doc- 
trines which Hamilton raised up and defended, 
and the still greater political influence of his 
work. Hamilton was striving for a vigorous 
national life, and his chief object was to im- 
part to the central government the greatest 
possible strength. He armed the government 
with credit and with a productive revenue; 
he won for it the hearty good-will of the busi- 
ness world ; he gave it a potent ally in the 
national bank ; by the funding system and the 
bank he drew out and welded together, with 
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tlie stroilg influence of pecuniary interest, a 
powerful class, wliich knew no state lines ; and 
by bis protective policy and internal improve- 
ments be aimed to create yet another vigorous 
body of supj)orters, and give tbe government 
still more strength and popularity. It was a 
great policy, tbe work of a master-mind looking 
far into the future. It was tbe foundation of a 
great party, and tbe corner-stone from which 
the federal government was built up. It only 
remains to trace its history and results, as it 
was gradually imfolded before Congress and the 
people, and became the central point of politics 
and parties. 



CHAPTER VL 


THE EESULTS OF THE EIHAHOIAIi POUOY. 

The publication of tbe first report on the 
public credit was awaited with intense eager- 
ness. When it came, there was, of course, 
much excitement and a general rise in the se- 
curities of the bankrupt confederation. Eager 
speculators hurried over the country to buy up 
the debt, and the Secretary of the Treasury al- 
ready began to be regarded as one who could 
make the fortune not only of the government 
but of individuals. Congress having decided 
that they would not listen to the perilous ora- 
tory of Hamilton, but confine him to writing, 
took up the report. As to the payment of the 
foreign debt, all were agreed, and that portion 
was adopted without discussion; but on the 
payment of the domestic debt a fierce conflict 
arose. The root of this opposition was in the 
old repudiating, disintegrating spiiit of the con- 
federation which still survived, and which found 
even plainer expression in resistance to Hamil- 
ton’s proposition to pay the arrears of interest 
In the same way as all other indebtedness. No 
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one, Tioweyer, was ready to take tliis stand 
ajcraiiisfc tlie domestic debt and advocate its ab- 
solute repudifition ; perhaps, indeed, no one 
really desired such a proceeding in its full- 
est extent, although the old demoralization was 
really at the bottom of the hostility. The op- 
position sought to thwart the Secretary and 
maim his plans, on grounds in appearance more 
reasonable and certainly more likely to arouse 
popular sympathy. They found their opening 
in the speculation which had begun with the 
adoption of the constitution, and which reached 
a fever heat on the publication of the Secre- 
tary’s report, when the certificates of debt had 
bounded up to high prices at a single jump. 
The obvious cry was against the greedy and 
successful speculator in possession of the certifi- 
cates, which he had obtained for a song from 
the original holders. The “ original holder ” 
now figured as a patriot cruelly wronged, and 
in many instances he was a soldier, which gave 
an additional point to the lamentations in his 
behalf, raised generally by men who, under the 
old confederation, which still held their affec- 
tions, had flouted with utter indifference all 
claims, both of soldier and patriotic lender. 

But this inconsistency did not affect the value 
of the argument as a political cry. There 
was, too, some ground for it in many cases of 
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undoubted hardsliip. Hamilton and bis friends 
freely admitted tbe force of tbis objection, but 
the Secretary argued that the great object was 
to restore the credit and good name of the 
United States, to do what was just in the ma- 
jority of instances and to the greatest num- 
ber, and he urged, in conclusion, that any 
other course was impracticable. His reasoning 
could not be answered, but it did not quell the 
conflict. One proposition was, in cases where 
the certificate was in the hands of a purchaser, 
to pay him only what he had himself paid the 
original holder. The violation of contracts thus 
involved was the fatal objection of Hamilton ; 
but this plan carried with it, moreover, a very 
deep mark of the lurking desire to get out of 
debt by partial repudiation^ To the surprise 
of every one, Madison came out in favor of dis- 
crimination ; but he admitted that the certifi- 
cates must be paid in full ; and proposed a plan 
for a division between the original holder and 
the purchaser so hopelessly impracticable, that 
he could only muster thirteen votes in his sup- 
port. Madison shrank from anything like dis- 
honesty, but he was beginning to break from 
the frienSs of the constitution and from the 
party to which he naturally belonged, because 
he felt the drift of Virginian sentiment, and 
was not strong enough to withstand the press- 
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ure. In this struggle, the supporters of the 
Secretaiy, known as the Federalists, and hith- 
erto acting merely as friends of the constitution, 
first gained real cohesion as a party devoted to 
a given policy. Their only opponent of ability 
was Madison, and his opposition was rendered 
abortive and impracticable by his honesty and 
logic. The debate was long and heated, but the 
P(Kleralists, having ability, sound reason, and 
thw advantage of position on their side, pre- 
vailed. They also carried through the pay- 
ment of the arrears of interest. Only one point 
remained, and that was the crucial test, the as- 
sumption of the state debts. Much had been 
done before this point was reached. Even if 
Congress went no farther than they had already 
gone, the credit of the country was reasonably 
safe 5 but the policy of the Secretary would 
have been sadly mutilated. Public credit would 
not be rounded and complete ; and, above all, 
the financial policy would have been deprived 
of much of its political and constitutional ef- 
fects upon parties, upon the strength of the 
goveinment, and upon the relations of the 
States. Sharp as the battle had been over 
discrimination in the payment of the domestic 
debt, it was a mere preliminary skirmish com- 
pared to the conflict upon assumption. The 
lines were clearly drawn, for Hamilton him 
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self had marked them out. Parties were mar- 
shalled now, not on the acceptance of the 
cpnstitution, but as to the policy of the gov* 
ernment created by the constitution; and on 
the question of assumption they faced each 
other for the first vigorous, well-defined, polit- 
ical contest in the history of the United States. 

There was no need here to cast about for 
popular arguments, as in the case of the domes- 
tic debt, where the real grounds and objects 
of opposition were not clearly conceived, or 
were better hidden from view. There was an 
abundance of subsidiary and obvious arguments 
brought forward to the effect that too great a 
burden would be laid upon the people; that the 
state debts could not with justice be saddled 
upon the United States ; that assumption was 
unfair in benefiting some States largely and not 
helping others, and among them some of the 
most deserving, at all. All these points were 
raised, and local feeling ran very high, particu- 
larly upon the last, leading to much angry re- 
crimination and comparison of services in the 
Revolution. But after all was said, the most 
vigorous attack was against the chief purpose 
of the Secretary, the end which he here had in 
in view above all others of strengthening the 
national government by this large increase of 
'ts creditors, transferring the interest of a pow- 
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srful class from tlie States to tlie Union, and in 
this way binding the States closer together and 
weakening enormously the vigor of the State- 
rights sentiments. Politically it was a hold and 
masterly stroke, but Hamilton’s opponents saw 
at what it aimed as plainly as he did himself. 
A loud cry went up against this centralizing 
moTeniont. The anti-Federalists, with reviv- 
ing di.Jike of the constitution, felt with sud- 
den teeiiiiess the strength and pressure of the 
bonds which the minister of fixiance was draw- 
ing closer and closer about the people and the 
States, and they struggled desperately to get 
free. 

Hamilton had foreseen this opposition, but 
he had reckoned on certain forces to sustain 
him, and he did not reckon in yain. His first 
ally was the enthusiasm aroused by his own 
policy ; bis second the confidence and interest 
of the capitalists and merchants ; his third the 
direct pecuniary gain to certain States in the 
success of assumption ; and his fourth and most 
important, the powerful body of able men in 
and out of Congress, who desired a strong cen- 
tral goyernment, whose objects were the same 
as his own, and who had found in him a leader 
about whom they could gather in solid pha- 
lanx. These forces prevailed. After a long 
and heated conflict assumption was carried m 
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committee of tlie whole, hut the majority, al- 
clioiigh compact and unyielding, was narrow. 
Delay served the opposition well. When the 
resolutions got out of committee and came up 
in the House, the members from North Caro- 
lina, at last ill the union, had taken their seats, 
and they turned the scale against assumption. 
By their aid the resolution was recommitted, 
and the Federalists, determined to have all or 
nothing, sent the rest of the measures back 
with it. Again the party opposed to assump- 
tion prevailed, and the whole policy was at a 
stand. Feeling ran very high, and ugly mur- 
murs of dissolution began to be heard. It 
looked as if the measures, destined above all 
others to consolidate the new union, would 
wreck it at the very start. Hamilton had sum- 
moned his spirits, and they had come to him. 
All the forces he had calculated upon had re- 
sponded and done their work, but a new factor 
had been introduced and they could do no 
more. The dead-lock was as perilous as it was 
unforeseen, but the adverse majority was very 
small, only two votes, and Hamilton was not 
only determined but fertile in resources. He 
would not yield one jot of his financial policy, 
but he was perfectly ready to give up something 
else; and in the site of the new capital, the 
federal city, he found a suitable victim for the 
sacrifice. 
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This matter of the seat of government had 
excited great controversy and feeling between 
States and sections. Whether the future capital 
should be in New York or Pennsylvania, in 
Virginia or Slaryland ; whether this inesti- 
mable boon should fall to the North or to the 
South, was a burning question second only to 
assumption. Local prejudice and local pride 
were raised to white heat on this momentous 
issue. To Hamilton all this was supremely in- 
different. Much of his strength and somewhat 
of his weakness as a public man came from the 
fact that, while he was purely and intensely na- 
tional in opinion, and was devotedly attached 
to the United States, he was utterly devoid of 
local feeling and of state pride. There is no 
evidence that he cared one whit, except as a 
matter of mere abstract convenience, where 
Congress fixed the site of the federal city ; but 
be was keenly alive to the fact that everybody 
about him cared a great deal, and whether rea- 
sonably or not was of no consequence. The 
party which favored assumption were, as a rule, 
on the side of a northern capital, and had pre- 
vailed. The party which resisted assumption 
favored a southern capital, and had been beaten 
To gain the necessary votes for assumption 
Hamilton determined to sacrifice what he justly 
thought was a perfectly trivial question, and 
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thus save tlie financial policy wMcIi lie rightly 
considered to be of vital importance, and the 
verj^ corner-stone of the new government. To 
cany out this scheme he needed the alliance of 
a southern leader, and he pitched upon the 
man fated to become his great opponent, — the 
leader and type of one school of thought and 
politics as Hamilton was himself the leader and 
type of the other. 

Thomas Jefferson had just returned from 
France and taken his place at the head of 
Washington’s cabinet. He came back with both 
body and brain dressed in the French fashion. 
His subtle, ingenious mind was full of the ideas 
of the French revolution, then beginning in 
Paris. But except for his belief in liberty and 
humanity, which was born with him and which 
he did not go to Paris to learn, the wild ravings 
of the Jacobin clubs, and the doctrines of Marat 
and Robespierre, were as little a part of the 
real man as his French clothes. He would use 
the ideas of French democracy so long as they 
were useful and a fit covering for his real pur- 
poses, and then he would lay them aside as he 
did his French coat when it was worn out. 
With his mind thus occupied Jefferson had 
come home to an America very different from 
the one he had left. A new government, with 
the inception and plan of which he had had but 
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little sympatliy, had been constructed and the 
foundations of a strong state were already ris* 
ing among the ruins of the old confederacy. 
He found & vigorous party, led for the most 
part by new men, arrayed in defence of a strong 
ceuiral government, and urging forward all 
measures calculated to invigorate it. Opposed 
to them were a body of men, numerous, it is 
true, but scattered and disorganized, with no 
possible party ground except resistance to the 
constitution and all its works. Jefferson, with 
his keen perceptions, saw at a glance the folly 
of opposition to the constitution i but as he sur- 
veyed the field on which he had just arrived it 
was by no means easy to determine what posi- 
tion to take. Nevertheless, while he waited 
and watched for developments, he had to do 
something, and that something, as was most 
natural, was to give his support to the admin- 
istration of which he was a part, and to its 
measures, which then consisted of Hamilton’s 
financial policy hanging in the balance on the 
decision of Congress as to assumption. Jeffer- 
son saw as plainly as anybody the scope of the 
financial policy and the intrinsic merit of as- 
sumption, He had, moreover, no prejudices at 
that time against the author of the policy. 
With no line marked out for his conduct, and 
ready, until events decided otherwise, to sus» 
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fcain the administration, lie fell in easily enough 
with the schemes of his colleague. There was 
a little talk, and a little dinner, and Hamilton 
agreed to secure votes for a southern capital, 
and Jefferson promised to do the same for as- 
sumption. It would be an error to treat this 
as a bargain or compromise between opposing 
factions, for it was the work of two cabinet 
ministers favoring the same policy. Hamilton 
gained success for his great plans. JejBferson by 
his personal influence helped to carry through 
the measures of the administration of which 
he was a member, and obtained in return the 
concession of the site of the capital, which was 
of value to him as a southern leader. In after 
times when Hamilton stood to Jefferson and 
his party as the representative of all that was 
bad, the memory of this transaction of 1790, 
and of a friendly alliance with the great Feder- 
alist, became troublesome. Jefferson would 
fain have erased from history the whole busi- 
ness. He wished the world to believe that the 
wicked, aristocratic, monarchical Federalists 
had always been his foes, and had found in 
him their mightiest opponent. Yet there was 
the ugly fact that he had himself turned the 
Bcale in favor of one of their fundamental 
measures. His manner of dealing with the 
problem was characteristic. He did not ex- 
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plain it away in liis lifetime, for lie miglit have 
met with awkward contradiction. But he set 
it all down for the benefit of posterity, and then 
excused himself for having supported a measure 
of the administration of which he was a mem- 
ber, and for having aided the accursed F ederal- 
ists, by saying that he was “ duped by Hamil- 
ton.’’ 

It is impossible to resist pausing over this 
statement, for it is one of the most amusing ever 
made even by Jefferson, and shows a confidence 
in the credulity of posterity which is not flat- 
tering. In justice to Jefferson it must be said 
that as long as he had made up his mind to get 
himself out of what he considered a scrape, 
this was the only excuse he could make. But 
it was, unluckily, a most clumsy and trans- 
parent deception. Thomas Jefferson had his 
weaknesses and his failings, but a lack of knowl- 
edge of human nature and human character was 
not among them. In the difficult art of under- 
standing his fellow-men he was unrivalled, and 
he was never deceived by any man, unless by 
himself and as to his own motives. On the 
other hand, Hamilton was the very last man to 
succeed in duping others. It would be diJBScult 
to find anything more impossible to Hamilton 
than the feat attributed to him by his rival. 
He had a directness of thought and action 
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wliicli was always remarkable, and afc times 
overbearing and intolerant. It may well be 
doubted whether he could have successfully 
duped any one, even if he had tried, and he 
certainly had far too much sense to have at- 
tempted such an experiment on so unpromising 
a subject as Jefferson. 

But we are indebted to Jefferson, and to his 
inability to let well alone, for the details of 
this whole matter, since the other side held 
their tongues. The Federalists were not, as a 
party, given to useless chatter, while Hamilton 
as usual went straight to his mark, called out 
unexpected resources, and said nothing about it. 
Congress took up the funding measures again, 
and the old angry wrangling went on even after 
a disagreeable consciousness that they were 
beaten in some unknown way had crept over 
the opposition. When the decisive moment 
came their fears were fully confirmed. Tlie 
capital went to the Potomac and assumption 
was voted. The first great battle had now 
been fought in all its parts and the Secretary 
had won. 

The plans for the revenue, for the excise, for 
the mint, were adopted in principle, and sub- 
stantially as Hamilton advised. The Secre- 
tary’s innocent suggestion that the image and 
symbols on the coins might be made to have an 
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educational bearing, led to a proposal to stamp 
on one side of tlie coins the head of the Pres- 
ident for the time being. This harmless prop- 
osition produced a debate, amusing to us, but 
very earnest, heated, and real, a hundred years 
ago. The upshot of it all was the adoption of 
the head of Liberty for the coins, and the dis- 
cussion has no yalue except as showing the state 
of public feeling. Prom this utterly insignifi- 
cant controversy we see that when Hamilton 
sought to advance the cause of strong central- 
ized government and of an aristocratic republic 
he was not crying in the wilderness. He ap- 
pealed to clearly marked opinions, entertained 
by a body of men powerful by their talents if 
not by their numbers. On the other hand, there 
appears an immense amount of ill-defined sen- 
timent cherished by a majority of the people, 
but in a party sense ill-regulated and incoher- 
ent, which turned longingly hack toward the 
days of a shattered confederacy and sovereign 
States, which was thoroughly democratic, and 
looked Avith morbid suspicion on everything, no 
matter what, which tended to lend strength or 
dignity to the central government. It was this 
opposition which met Hamilton at every point, 
and which as it felt his strong hand drawing 
the bonds of federal and national government 
more and more tightly, detected aristocracy in 
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every pubKc office and scented monarcliy in tbe 
image and superscription of the coins ; while 
among the party of the Secretary were to be 
found those who, with all their wise policy and 
high purposes, believed forms and titles essen- 
tial not merely to dignity but to strength. The 
truth, as usual, lay somewhere between the 
extremes illustrated by the trifling symbols on 
which excessive partisans set a high price. 

The next really great measure in the finan- 
cial policy gave rise to a stubborn contest which 
was carried through both houses of Congress 
and into the cabinet, there to receive its final 
decision at the hands of Washington. The op- 
position, which had been aroused by the as- 
sumption of the state debts, to the strength- 
ening and concentrating effect of the financial 
policy, cried out loudly against the additional 
bond of union disclosed in the bank. They 
railed against the class which was thus being 
bound to the government, and against the cap- 
italists who were being brought to the side of 
the administration. They pointed out that the 
South and agriculture were sacrificed to the 
North and trade. But all was vain. Hamilton 
was now on the flood-tide of success, and the 
national bank passed by a good majority. The 
most formidable weapon employed against it 
was the constitutional argument used by Madi 
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son, and, as tlie President was known to have 
doubts on this point, tbe last and strongest 
stand was made in the cabinet. Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, and Madison severally gave Washington 
written arguments against the bank. In great 
haste and pressed by business, Hamilton made 
the famous reply which has already been dis- 
cussed, and which gained Washington’s adher- 
ence. In defending the hank, Hamilton estah- 
lislied the doctrine of the implied powers, a 
matter infinitely more potent and more far- 
reaching than the establishment of the great 
financial machine which called it forth. 

The last of the reports, that on manufactures, 
was economically more important than any of its 
predecessors, but it had no immediate results. 
Congress had already discussed the q[uestion 
vaguely, and had done something to favor home 
production and American commerce. The ques- 
tion of protection or free trade was constantly in 
men’s minds, but a system was of slow growth. 
Hamilton pointed to the road to be followed, 
and other men travelled in it, among the first 
Jefferson and Madison with their plan of ‘‘al- 
lowances ” for tlie fisheries, while at the same 
time they denounced the theory, its author, and 
all his works, including “ protection and boun- 
ties.’’ Hamilton marked out clearly and fully 
% plan for the development of industry, trade 
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and commerce. He turned the current of 
thought, he influenced the future, but the task 
was too mighty, the scheme was too vast to be 
carried out at once, or in fact otherwise than 
piecemeal, but it was a fit termination to the 
great work which he had accomplished. 

Thus was the financial policy completed, 
adopted, and put in operation as Hamilton de- 
signed it. The only mischance was the specula- 
tion which began with the debt certificates, was 
fostered by the success of the bank, and ex- 
panded into a wild mania, and consequent panic 
and disaster. From the outset the Secretary 
had striven to check this spirit, of which he saw 
the evil and danger. He repelled his friends 
who sought information, and did all that was 
possible to cool the excitement. He strove in 
vain and then was blamed for the speculation, 
the rapid fortunes and the swift disaster alike. 

The only miscalculation made by Hamilton 
was in regard to the rate of interest, which he 
supposed would fall, but which, owing to the 
marvellous rapidity of material development 
and the consequent employment of capital, 
really rose. The error was almost unavoidable, 
and it was quite harmless. The criticisms 
which have been made on this famous series of 
measures have been various cmd contradictory. 
It was said at the time that Hamilton made 
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the debt too permanent, but on the other hand 
it was also urged that he was putting too great 
a burden on the people, and the shorter the 
loan the greater the immediate burden. In this 
he observed a just mean and a wise modera- 
tion. The imexpected rate of growth in the 
country showed afterwards that the debt might 
have been paid more rapidly, but at the mo- 
ment Hamilton’s anticipations of revenue were 
generally regarded as absurdly sanguine. The 
most forcible criticism, which was made either 
then or since, was that the financial policy was 
too strong, that it put too great a strain upon 
the infant experiment, ventured too much, ran 
too great a risk, and came near causing ship- 
wi’eck. Hamilton reasoned that if his financial 
policy could be made successful, a good national 
government might be built up, and that if it 
proved too strong and the new system gave way, 
then the constitution was not worth preserv- 
ing. Of the soundness of this argument, as it 
seems to me, there can be no doubt. But after 
aU the best evidence is in results. There was 
no public credit. Hamilton created it. There 
was no circulating medium, no financial machin- 
ery ; he supplied them. Business was languish- 
ing, and business revived under the treasury 
measures. There was no government, no sys- 
tem with life in it, only a paper constitution. 
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Hannlton exercised tlie powers granted by tlie 
constitution, pointed out those which lay hid- 
den in its dry clauses, and gave vitality to the 
lifeless instrument. He drew out the resources 
of the country, he exercised the powers of the 
constitution, he gave courage to the people, he 
laid the foundations of national government — 
and this was the meaning and result of the 
financial policy. 



CHAPTER VIL 


PABTir CONTESTS. 

In carryiBg tlirough jbis measures, Hamilton 
bad found in tbe friends of the constitution 
material for a political party. The Federalists, 
when the new scheme adopted by their efEorts 
went into operation in March, 1789, were a 
very different body from that which stood about 
the administration after the passage of the treas- 
uiy measures. When the first Congress assem- 
bled, the Federalists had achieved their imme- 
diate object, and were waiting for the progress 
of events. They were like a body of volunteers, 
who had rushed together to fight a battle im- 
mediately before them, and now that victory 
was won and the enemy scattered they were 
but loosely held together, and as they stood 
looking about rather vaguely, dispersion was 
quite as probable as organization. To the Fed- 
eralists Hamilton came as a leader. He gave 
them new objects, he raised stiU higher the 
standard of better government, showed them 
how the constitution was to be made to bear 
fruit, and that its adoption was merely the be* 
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ginning of tlie great work for wMcli they had 
come forward. When the financial policy was 
finally embodied in legislation, the hand of vol- 
unteers had become a compact, well-disciplined 
army, a strong pai'ty with a policy which 
showed great things done, and stretched for- 
ward to the future, pointing out what was still 
to be accomplished. This was the political suc- 
cess of the financial policy, but it was not with- 
out its penalty to the triumphant Federalists in 
general and to Hamilton in particular. 

If the Federalists in 1789 resembled a hastily 
gathered army of volunteers, their opponents 
were mere scattered bands of guerillas. Broken 
by the successful adoption of the constitution, 
they wandered helplessly about, and gave way, 
with a good deal of spasmodic struggling before 
the compact forces and sharp assaults of the 
Federalists. Their only bond of nnion had been 
resistance to the constitution, and this not only 
became constantly weaker, but injured them by 
its very existence, as the popularity of the new 
system rapidly increased. Strong as they were 
in numbers, the Democratic party of the future 
had no better name than anti-Federalists, and 
no better cry than that of opposition to every- 
thing emanating from the government. This 
oose, incoherent mass was welded together by 
Hamilton’s aggressive, decisive policy. It was 
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not macli to do, but it at least compacted them, 
30 that if the Federalists presented, when the 
National Btmk Act passed, an appearance of 
which any leader might be proud, they were 
confronted by much more formidable opponents 
than when they carried with a sweep the fund- 
ing of the domestic debt. The anti-Federal- 
ists had not only consolidated themselves, but 
they had concentrated their opposition with ex- 
traordinaiy intensity upon one man. In those 
early days Hamilton was thought by his op- 
ponents to be the embodiment of all power, and 
as his policy was developed before them he came 
to be considered the embodiment of all evil as 
well. His followers at first seemed to have 
been regarded largely as his creatures, and the 
dislike of the anti-Federalists extended only 
very gi'adually beyond the confines of the Treas- 
ury Department. The Secretary was once more 
accused of being ‘‘British” in his tastes and 
sympathies. From England, his enemies de- 
clared, he had borrowed everything. Nothing, 
it was said, was original in the most successful 
financiering of the time. He was, according to 
his opponents, preparing to go even farther, 
and was making ready to introduce monarchy, 
aristocracy, and the rest. Then came those hos- 
tile tributes to his genius and ability which have 
never been surpassed by the eulogies of his 
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friends. To Hamilton was attributed the sud- 
den prosperity and the wild speculation, while 
he was also held responsible for not stopping 
the inevitable panic. Every member of the 
Federalist party was said to be personally in- 
spired by the Secretary, and to be under the 
spell of his magical eloquence and subtle rea- 
soning ; he had, as was alleged, bewitched and 
blinded the unerring judgment of Washington, 
which had set the seal of its approval on the 
treasury policy. In attacks like these, of little 
real weight, but nevertheless likely as they in- 
creased in vehemence and repetition to arouse 
enmity and impair his influence, and in the 
drawing together of the opposition, Hamilton 
found the dark side of his brilliant success as a 
financier, a statesman, and party leader. But 
still the attacks were as yet mere mutterings of 
a possible storm, for the anti-Pederalists were 
after all very weak, with but little ability except 
what Madison had brought over to them, and 
were living a precarious life of opposition solely 
for opposition’s sake. They needed a policy, 
direction and point in their attacks ; above all 
things they needed a leader. They found all 
three at the right hand of Washington, in 
Hamilton’s own colleague and quondam ally, 
Thomas Jefferson. The Secretary of State had 
made up his mind. He could no longer sup 
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port tlie administration. He could not govern 
Hamilton, nor would lie be ruled by him* His 
own State \yas wholly against the government. 
In Hamilton’s successful policy there were the 
germs of an aristocratic republic, there were 
certainly limitations and possibly dangers to 
pure democracy ; he could not hope to lead or 
control the Federalists, and therefore nothing 
remained but to go to the leaderless multitude 
on the other side and overthrow the party of 
Washington and Hamilton. This, it is needless 
to say, was not done in a moment. Jefferson 
was the last man to make up his mind suddenly 
to a decisive step and then take it at once. 
He had no notion of cutting adrift until he saw 
how the land lay. Still less ready was he to 
come boldly forward with a programme and put 
himself at the head of a party. When he had 
his party all prepared he would do this, but 
“meanwhile lie would stay where he was. 

It is impossible to fix the exact time when 
the dissensions in the cabinet, where the new 
party warfare took its rise, first definitely began. 
When the flame leaped up before the eyes ot 
men it was evident that the fire had heen burn 
ing for some time. We may say, however, in & 
general way, that the rift within the lute ” be- 
gan after the assumption of the state debts, and 
was greatly widened by the disunion among the 
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President’s advisers as to the national bank. 
It was in the winter of 1791-92 that Hamilton 
became satisfied that Jefferson and Madison 
were organizing and leading a party against 
him ; but at that time, and for some months to 
come, he held his peace, and it would have been 
well if he had continued to do so. The secret 
work of Jefferson, who began his hostilities 
against the administration before any one sus- 
pected him, and who continued them while 
clinging to oflSce long after his enmity toward 
all his associates was notorious, first showed it- 
self in changes in the policy of the opposition. 
In the first place, they got a name and called 
themscdves Republicans, as distinguished from 
monarchists, the equivalent of Federalists. The 
objects of opposition became better defined, and 
were formulated in such a way as to be taking 
cries and catch-words. A clear line of attack 
was marked out, and in short, from being a con- 
fused crowd, the anti-Federalists began to as- 
sume the form and substance of a compact party. 
This was the work of Jefferson, silent, subtle, 
retiring, making no speeches, and printing no 
essays, but doing a good deal of quiet talking 
and shrewd letter-writing, toiling in the dark 
and managing men. In the face of Hamilton’s 
dazzling success, to form an opposition party of 
respectable character and good discipline, even 
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witli abundant rougb material at hand, Tras a 
great political feat. Even to make a begin- 
ning took time, and the few points just men- 
tioned were the gradual developments of a 
twelvemonth. 

Oddly enough, Jefferson’s first blow — which 
shows him turning to the opposition six months 
before Hamilton suspected it — was hasty, and 
unlike himself, because it was publicly given, 
and fell not upon Hamilton but upon John 
Adams. That eminent man, finding but little 
occupation for his restless energy in the Vice- 
Presidency, betook himself to writing certain 
essays entitled ‘^Discourses on Davila.” These 
articles, speculative in character, but well rea- 
soned, and calculated to check the fervor excited 
by the French Revolution, were very sound and 
conservative in tone, advocated constitutional 
government, checks and balances, upper houses, 
and the like. To Jefferson, entering upon the 
path of a democratic leader, all this smacked of 
monarchy and aristocracy, and be forthwith got 
out an edition of Paine’s “ Rights of Man ” as 
an antidote to all such pernicious stuff, and pre- 
fixed to it a preface in which he hit a sidelong 
blow at the stout old patriot of Massachusetts 
John Quincy Adams replied as “ Publieola,” 
Tefferson got the worst of it, and after his fash 
ion tried to explain it all away. This affair 
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however, set liim to reflecting on the fact, that 
while the Federalists had in “Penno’s Gazette’' 
an organ devoted to their service, and reaching 
into every State, the party of the future had 
nothing of the sort. In the following autumn 
these meditations bore fruit in the shape of the 

National Gazette,” edited by Philip Freneau, 
to whom Jefferson gave the position of trans- 
lating clerk in the State Department. Thus 
fortified, Freneau, who was a bright fellow and 
a versifier of some little talent, began a succes- 
sion of bitter, sometimes of clever and well- 
directed attacks upon the measures of the ad- 
ministration, and particularly upon Hamilton. 
Then it was that Hamilton, putting two and two 
together, came to the very accurate conclusion 
that Jefferson and Madison were organizing a 
party against him, and had established a news- 
paper in their interest as a very necessary part 
of the plan. 

Jefferson, meantime, was at work in other 
directions. He wrote to Washington more than 
once, deprecating the treasury measures, and 
depicting a state of popular discontent, and 
stirred up others to do the same. At last, on 
a visit to Virginia during the summer of 1791, 
Washington heard from the lips of his “ quon- 
dam friend,” Colonel Mason, a long and ad- 
verse criticism upon the policy of the adminis- 
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taration. Taking fcliis as an excuse, perhaps, 
Washington condensed all that had heen writ- 
ten or said into a hriel summary and sent it to 
Hamilton. Here we find the principles,* or 
more properly the war-cries, of the opposition 
formulated for the first time with some clear- 
ness, and in every line we detect the cunning 
hand of the Secretary of State. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this piece of criticism amounts 
to this: that Hamilton was politically a very 
bad and dangerous man, who had heaped up a 
vast debt, which was a sore burden to the peo- 
ple, but which he would not let them pay im- 
mediately, notwithstanding their overtaxed con- 
dition, but which he had contrived to render 
permanent ; that he fostered speculation, jug- 
gled with paper money and the debt in order 
to influence Congress, where he maintained a 
corrupt squadron; and that he was laboring 
secretly to introduce aristocracy and monarchy. 
Hamilton dealt with this diatribe in a way very 
characteristic of him when he kept his temper, 
as he usually did. After a few lines of quiet 
indignation in his reply to the President, he 
proceeded to number all the objections made 
by Mason, and then discussed and answered 
each of them in his usual cold, forcible, and 
lucid fashion, just as if he were drawing a re- 
port or making a brief, instead of answering 
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gross personal attacks- The task was not dif- 
ficult, for where the accusations were not con- 
tradictory they wore hopelessly and plainly 
false, and Washington was entirely satisfied. 
Indeed, it must he confessed that Jefferson’s 
first declaration of party principles was a pretty 
poor one. But it was better than anything the 
party by itself had been able to do: it gave 
them some valuable catch-words, and concen- 
trated their efforts on the ruin of one man. 

Whether this last assault was too much for 
his endurance, or whether the National Gra- 
zette,” now more vituperative than ever, had 
become unbearable, it is certain that after re- 
replylng to the “ Objections ” sent Mm by 
Washington, Hamilton completely lost his tem- 
per. He descended into the arena of party 
strife, and proceeded to answer Freneau, and 
whip Jefferson over the shoulders of his ed- 
itor. This was improper and undignified, the 
act of an angry man, righteously indignant, 
no doubt, but not on that account to be ex- 
cused for taking liis high ojEce into the dust 
of a political newspaper brawl. There was, 
moreover, no need of it. Federalist politicians 
and Federalist editors were never either slow 
or feeble with pen or tongue, and were quite 
capable of defending their chief and their 
party. But Hamilton had lost Ms temper, and 
10 
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a ready pen is a terrible temptation. Once 
engaged, be fought well, of course, and it may 
be admitted that he gained a temporary advan- 
tage. It is no excuse to say that all the lead- 
ing men of the day wrote for the newspapers, 
and formed public opinion in that way. Ham- 
ilton was a member of the cabinet, next to 
Washington the most conspicuous man in the 
country, and he had no right and no business to 
send anonymous communications to the news- 
papers, savagely attacking one of his colleagues 
in the administration. He hurt his assailants 
badly, no doubt ; he wrote brilliantly; he gained 
a temporary victory, but in the eyes of posterity 
he injured himself and his personal and official 
dignity. Jefferson, we may be sure, had not 
planned to draw Hamilton out. He never cared 
for debate either in the newspapers or by word 
of mouth. He had no love for a stricken field, 
and had doubtless believed that circumstances 
would keep Hamilton silent. He winced terri- 
bly when Hamilton rushed at him and publicly 
denounced him as the supporter of a journal 
devoted to attacks on the government, whose 
editor he provided for by public office. He 
smarted under the lash of a practised hand, 
which depicted him as a secret intriguer against 
the treasury measures, which demolished his 
charges and laid bare all the operations of the 
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financial i>t>licy, witli great consequent credit to 
its author. For the time being the “ National 
Gazette” was crippled, and the Secretary of 
State humiliated; but for this poor reward 
Hamilton had deeply grieved and troubled the 
President, who had watched the well-directed 
shafts go home, and who keenly felt the injury 
to the govemment and to the country of such 
a quarrel, so conducted, and between men oc- 
cupying such positions. Washington remon- 
strated with both by letter, and the replies 
bring the two secretaries into strong contrast. 
Hamilton’s letter was brief, direct, and manly. 
He said little about his antagonist, avowed his 
right to defend himself, and promised to Jo all 
in his power to keep the peace and hold the 
administration tog( ‘tlier. J efferson’s answer 
was long and toi*tuous. He defended himself 
elaborately against Hamilton’s published at 
tacks with a kind of wail in his tone 'which 
show'ed that ho had been hurt ; but he devoted 
most of his reply to Washington’s request foi 
harmony to venomous and bitter abuse of his 
colleague. As a practical result of all this, 
Hamilton stopped his attacks, while Jefferson 
opened fresh trenches in a new direction. 

When Congress came together, Hamilton in- 
troduced a series of measures looking to the 
speedy redemption of the debt. One was to 
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insure tlie maintenance of tlie sinking fund, and 
provide for outstanding certificates ; another, to 
borrow money at a lower rate of interest ; and a 
third, to levy taxes to buy up the six per cents 
as rapidly as possible. By the strenuous efforts 
of the opposition, the last two were defeated, 
the proposition for new taxes, some of which 
fell upon the planters who were accustomed to 
raise revenue in the North, being particularly 
distasteful. Thus it was that the party which 
denounced the debt and accused Hamilton of 
using it corruptly, met his proposal to take all 
possible reasonable steps for its redemption, and 
having done themselves all they could to render 
it permanent, they yet continued to assail the 
Secretary for that very design. 

But all this was the mere disingenuousness 
of party warfare. The next assault planned by 
Jefferson and Madison was a much more serious 
affair. It aimed at the personal ruin of the Sec- 
retary, and was intended to drive him from the 
cabinet and prove him guilty of corruption. 
The attack was headed by Giles, a rough, 
brazen, loud-voiced Yirginian, fit for any bad 
work, no matter how desperate. First, accounts 
of one foreign loan were called for, then of all ; 
then when it appeared that two loans had 
been consolidated for which there was but 
ioubtful authority in law, and while Jefferson 
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was insinuating to Wasliinglon tliat Hamilton 
had used these loans corruptly to aid the bank, 
there came a string of resolutions calculated 
to lay bare every operation of the treasury. 
Jefferson and Madison in this business made 
tlie great mistake of not knowing their man 
before they fell upon him. They probably 
had little real doubt of Hamilton’s integrity, 
but they thought he would find it difficult to 
demonstrate it by figures ; they thought that 
in all these complicated finances there might be 
eiTors susceptible of distortion which would 
cause them to be misconstrued, and, above all, 
they hoped that Hamilton would be so harassed 
that he would leave tlie cabinet. They reck- 
oned without their host. Hamilton was not 
only a man of spotless integrity in his vast fi- 
nancial transactions, but he was essentially a 
fighting man. 'When danger of this sort came 
upon him, his head became clearer and his 
nerve greater than before. He was no longer 
writing anonymously in “ Fenno’s Gazette ; ” 
he was a great minister, called upon without 
warning to defend himself, his honor, his office, 
and his department. How his genius for or- 
ganization told in the readiness with which, 
under his system, everything could be accounted 
for. Report after report poured in upon Con- 
gress until every operation of the treasury was 
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displayed to the public eye so plainly tbat he 
who I’an might read. Those who had under- 
taken this ill-starred business would fain have 
adjourned and left it all unsettled. But Ham- 
ilton was too quick for them, and before the 
session closed everything had been exposed to 
the public gaze. The Federalists rejoiced, and 
eagerly pressed their advantage. Giles intro- 
duced resolutions of censure, and the Federal- 
ists forced a vote on all of them. Poor Madi- 
son, who was preeminently a man of peace, but 
who had been dragged into this as he was into 
all his great mistakes by others, had no escape. 
He was compelled to go on record in favor of 
the resolutions in a minority so small that it 
was at once ludicrous and humiliating when 
contrasted with the grandeur of the preparation 
and the violence of the abusive declamation 
which had accompanied the whole proceeding. 

We know that the efforts made by Hamil- 
ton to accomplish this feat told severely on his 
health, and the event is one of the most impor- 
tant in his career, because it brought out so 
Btrongly the salient features of his mind and 
character. Hamilton could organize and dis- 
cipline bodies of men both in war and politics, 
but he was not a party manager. He could 
marshal his forces in debate as he marshalled 
ois arguments i he could lay out a policy and 
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displayed to the public eye so plainly that he 
who ran might read. Those who had under- 
taken this ill-starred business would fain have 
adpumed and left it all unsettled. But Ham- 
ilton was too quick for them, and before the 
session closed everything had been exposed to 
the public gaze. The Federalists rejoiced, and 
eagerly pressed their advantage. Giles intro- 
duced resolutions of censure, and the Federal- 
ists forced a vote on all of them. Poor Madi- 
son, who was preeminently a man of peace, but 
who had been dragged into this as he was into 
all his great mistakes by others, had no escape. 
He was compelled to go on record in favor of 
the resolutions in a minority so small that it 
was at once ludicrous and humiliating when 
contrasted with the grandeur of the preparation 
and the violence of the abusive declamation 
which had accompanied the whole proceeding. 

We know that the efforts made by Hamil- 
ton to accomplish this feat told severely on his 
health, and the event is one of the most impor- 
tant in his career, because it brought out so 
strongly the salient features of his mind and 
character. Hamilton could organize and dis- 
cipline bodies of men both in war and politics, 
but ho was not a party manager. He could 
marshal his forces in debate as he marshalled 
nis arguments : he could lay out a policy and 
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give directions to his lieutenants, but he could 
not deal with the rank and file. With his 
party behind him, he could lead; but others 
must manage the forces. With the same over- 
whelming impetuosity with which he charged 
the Yorktown redoubt he now rushed upon 
Giles and upon those who moved the wires 
which made Giles dance. In the dash of the 
onset we see the vehement energy and strong 
passionate nature of Hamilton toiling day and 
night, untE the color left his cheeks, that he 
might compel an issue before Congress ad- 
journed. Yet in all this hot enthusiasm and 
defiance comes out the clear, cold, penetrating 
intellect which without an angry word could 
draw out schedules and balances and accounts, 
a long array of silent and convincing figures 
and facts, and nothing else. When at last the 
confiict was over, and he had routed his oppo- 
nents and stood flushed with victory, it is no 
wonder that the party chiefs gathered round 
him -with a zealous devotion. The people saw 
that HamEton had triumphed ; that he had been 
right and his enemies wrong ; that he had been 
clean and above reproach. But these long col- 
umns of figures did not appeal to the popular 
imagination, and the masses did not appreciate 
the magnitude of the battle which had been 
waged. The leaders in Congress and elsewhere 
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Raw all this, and it was with them that Ham- 
ilton stood highest then and always. There 
was probably no one, howerer, who appreci- 
ated the situation so keenly as JefEerson. The 
most desperate assault possible had been disas- 
trously repulsed. Hamilton was higher than 
ever in the public esteem, stronger than ever 
in the estimation of his party, now rendered 
more aggressive and active than before. He 
could not be driven from the cabinet. Direct 
attacks upon him had clearly failed, and Jeffer- 
son made no effort to take up the shivered 
lance, which he had placed in another hand to 
use in the open lists. It only remained to stay 
in the cabinet and there contend with Hamilton 
for supremacy in guiding the course of the gov- 
ernment and winning the confidence and trust 
of Washington. 
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JPOEEIGK BELATIOKS AND THB MAIHTEiTANCB 
OF THE AXJTHOBITY OF THE GOTERHilENT. 

I DO not propose to deal here witli the ques- 
tion of the foreign relations of the United States 
at this period, for the subject is one of the 
broadest scope, and fit only for a general history 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term. 
It was at this time that the foundation of the 
so-called Monroe doctrine was laid by Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of neutrality, which marked 
out the true foreign policy of the United States 
by declaring that this republic of the new world 
would hold itself aloof from the struggles of 
Europe. The policy thus laid down was one of 
the great comer-stones placed by the wisdom 
of Washington’s administration, and upon which 
the fabric of national greatness was founded. 
To convert the doctrine of the neutrality proc- 
lamation into a guiding and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the state, was the work of more than 
a quarter of a century, and upon our foreign 
relations during that period the history of the 
country turned- When they first come into 
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prommencc during Washington’s first term they 
mark the heginning of an important phase of 
our development. Between the proclamation 
of neutrality and the close of the war of 1812, 
this country adjusted its position among the 
nations of the earth, settled its foreign rela- 
tions which then drew the political lines in the 
United States, and on which the fate of our 
parties hung, and completed the work of the 
Revolution by breaking the fetters of thought 
as the war had severed the political bonds. In 
a word, for many years after the neutrality proc- 
lamation, the country was engaged in changing 
its ideas from those of colonies to those of a 
nation, and in struggling to make itself as inde- 
pendent mentally as it was politically. Into 
this broad and inviting field it is no part of my 
purpose to enter. My object is merely to show 
the place in it which Hamilton occupied, his 
opinions as to our foreign relatioixs, and the 
part he took in shaping our foreign policy. 
Above all I wish to depict his attitude in re- 
gard to the French revolution, which convulsed 
the minds of men throughout the civilized 
world fer beyond its own borders, far beyond 
the r^ons even where its armies penetrated, 
and of which it may be truthfully said that 
Hamilton was one of the most illustrious via 
tims both in Hs life and in his deatL 
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In March, 1789, our situation in regard to 
foreign nations was anylliing but enviable. 
England, witli ill-concealed hatred, held the 
western posts, and refused, on account of the 
unpaid debts of British subjects, to indemnify 
us for the slaves which had been carried off dur- 
ing the war. She flouted our ministers, refused 
to send a representative to this country, and 
strove in every possible way to injure our com- 
merce, of which she had so lately enjoyed a 
monopoly. Our relations with the mother coun- 
try were, in short, as strained and mutually 
offensive as possible. With Fiance, toward 
whom we felt as a people a sincere gratitude, 
they were hardly more favorable. J efferson had 
failed to obtain from that country any better 
commercial treatment than was accorded by 
England. With Spain there was a chronic 
quarrel, and a dark cloud of war and aggression 
hung over the valley of the Mississippi. Ham- 
ilton felt that the first steps toward placing 
the United States in the position which they 
ought to occupy, were the restoration of their 
credit and reputation, and the display of order, 
strength, and resources which this involved. 
He rightly beheved that success and stability 
would do more than anything else to compel 
the respect and consideration of the rest of the 
world. So far as the various nations were con- 
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eemed, while as an individual citizen he was 
inclined by his feelings toward France, as a 
statesman he clearly saw that all nations must 
be treated alike ; that-, owing to her geograph- 
ical situation, America had no such things as 
natural alliances and enmities, but that at the 
same time on commercial grounds friendly rela- 
tions with England were vastly more important 
than with any other nation of the earth. "With 
England, too, the objects at which Hamilton 
aimed would count for more than anything else. 
Whatever inconsistencies England may have 
been gixilty of, she has never swerved in civility 
and respect for success, strength, and wealth, 
and this Hamilton well knew. But he did not 
reckon on this alone. In his report on manu- 
factures a cardinal principle was that of retalia- 
tion, and the hand he meant thus to force was 
the hand of England. At the same time he 
regarded the efforts to discriminate between 
the various nations, that is, in favor of France 
and against England, on the ground of grati- 
tude to the one and hatred to the other, as 
wholly false in principle. Such a course would 
surely lead to further disagreements with the 
latter, and the object of the United States was 
not to indulge in sentiment but to build up its 
national greatness and grow rich by its com- 
merce. To treat all nations as they treated 
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as and to bury the past which should not be 
allowed to hamper the new government, was 
Hamilton’s theory. He had no attachment to 
England, but rather the contrary. He admired 
the British constitution as the best system of 
free government in existence; like all his fel- 
low citizens he had been nurtured amid the 
English traditions of law and government, and 
he had no question that English principles in re- 
spect to law and government were, with proper 
modifications, best suited to the United States. 
Toward France he felt both affection and grati- 
tude, and in that country were many tried and 
loved friends and companions in arms. But he 
wished the new republic to lay aside all senti- 
ment and prejudice as well as all inconvenient 
memories and to start fair and free with a view 
only to her own interests, and a general deter- 
mination to treat all nations alike if they all 
behaved equally well ; to have no alliances, no 
friendships, and no enmities, but to cut loose 
from all complications and aim only at success. 

Hamilton’s theory as exemplified in the finan- 
cial policy worked well. Evidences of respect 
abroad began to multiply. Washington, through 
Gouvemeur Morris, sounded England in regard 
bo the renewal of diplomatic relations, which 
had been practically severed since the day when 
John Adams had been driven away from St. 
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James by a stupid insolence whicb England 
tas always been fond of displaying toward this 
country and which has cost her, first and last, 
many bitter lessons. The result of Washing- 
ton’s experiment, backed by the rapidly grow- 
ing prosperity of the country and the increasing 
stability of the government, was the appoint- 
ment of a minister to the United States in the 
person of Mr. George Hammond. This gentle- 
man was empowered to begin negotiations for a 
commercial treaty, but could conclude nothing. 
The reestablishment of commercial relations on 
a basis something like reciprocity was still dis- 
tant enough, but nevertheless a good deal had 
been gained by the mere renewal of diplomatic 
intercourse. Ilammond’s negotiations were not 
very fruitful, but they went on pretty steadily, 
and Hamilton took a considerable share in them 
from time to time, more, it must be confessed, 
than strictly belonged to him as Secretary of 
the Treasury. The truth was that Hamilton 
had a policy for the new government in every 
direction as well defined as in financial affairs, 
and he strove to put each and all into effect. 
He could not rid himself of the idea that he was 
really the prime minister, a notion encouraged 
by the way in which Congress had thrown all 
sorts of questions into his hands for decision. 
Moreover his schemes deserved and won the 
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confidence of Washington ; and the result was 
that Jefferson, entirely innocent of clear-cut, 
sharply defined plans and policies, and waiting 
to be guided by events, found himself, much 
oftener than was pleasant, pushed aside, ridden 
over, and, as in the case of Hammond, more or 
less interfered with. 

While the United States were thus making 
their way into the family of nations the French 
revolution began, and in a few years the newly 
launched ship of the young republic was tossing 
in the midst of the terrible storm which found 
its centre in Paris. The first news of the great 
movement in France was received in this coun- 
try with universal pleasure and delight by men 
of all shades of political belief. As to the 
benefits of a free constitution in a country to- 
ward which we felt so warmly, all persons, the 
ultra-Pederalist and the radical opponent of the 
administration alike, were agreed and had a 
common gratification. But the rapid changes 
rolled on and one event succeeded another, 
each with terrible logic more dreadful than the 
last, and all hurrying to the worst extremes of 
violence. When reform became revolution, rev- 
olution anarchy, and redress revenge; when hot- 
blooded killings in the street changed to cold- 
blooded massacre and cowardly murder in the 
prison and the palace, culminating at last in the 
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execution of the king and the daily slaughter 
of the guillotine, then public opinion in Amer- 
ica shifted. First the timid and suspicious be- 
gan to doubt, then the more cautious began to 
fear, then such men as Washington and Ham- 
ilton lost sympathy with a battle for freedom 
fought in tliis wise, and the latter rebelled 
against comparing the French revolution with 
our own, saying, “ The one is liberty, the other 
licentiousness.” Tim general enthusiasm with 
which the French revolution had been greeted, 
faded away ; but while that conflict became dis- 
tasteful to the mass of the people and an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the Federalists, the 
revolutionary fever strongly infected certain 
elements which predominated among the ene- 
mies of the administration. As one side headed 
by Washington and Hamilton cooled towards 
France, the other side grew proportionately hot- 
ter in admiration and love for the principles of 
the revolution, just then becoming rather wild 
and uncertain. This widening rift between two 
bodies of public opinion was certain before 
long to breed a party issue. So long as men 
watched events in Paris and came to one con- 
clusion or another as a matter of abstract the- 
ory, no harm wiis done, but sooner or later these 
conclusions would be brought to the toueh-«tone 
of practical decision, and then the parties wMok 
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had been evoked by the revolution would begin 
a fierce conflict. Early in April, 1793, the 
news arrived that w^ar had been declared be^ 
tween England and France, and that a new 
minister from the terrible republic had reached 
Charleston. The decisive moment had come, 
and Hamilton sent post-haste for Washington 
who was at Mount Vernon. When the Presi 
dent reached Philadelphia, he found his two 
secretaries prepared to meet the crisis, the grav- 
ity of which no member of the administration 
doubted, but prepared to meet it in w^ays very 
different and highly characteristic of the two 
men. Jefferson loved France and the ideas of 
the revolution, and he hated England, but he 
also dreaded war, and had no desire to have tlie 
United States drawn into hostilities. Under 
these circumstances he was unable to make up 
his mind as to any definite plan. In order, 
therefore, to get, if possible, an expression of 
public opinion and thereby come to a deter- 
mination and be rid of responsibility, he pro- 
posed to call Congress at once in extra session. 
It is probable that he saw an opportunity to 
make party capital by the agitation of this sub- 
ject in debate, but it was at all events the only 
suggestion he had to offer to Washington. 

Hamilton on the other hand cared for neither 

England nor France, except so far as he loathed 
11 
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the hlooily anari*liy of the one and respected the 
Btahility and order of the other. His thoughts 
were fixed on the United States, unbiased by a 
sentiment for or against any other nation. For 
the United States he dreaded war almost as 
much as JelTersoii did, but unlike his colleague 
he had not the sUghtest doubt as to the position 
to be taken at tltat trying moment, and he had 
fully made up his rniiid as to the true policy to 
be adopt(‘d. Ilttniilton hud no desire to shift 
the responsibility of a duty wliich he. conceived 
to belong to the executive, and which he also 
thought would be far safer in the hands of 
Washington than if it wei’e tossed about in a 
legislative borly. He had no wish, therefore, to 
have Congress called together ; but he prepared 
a series of questions embodying his views; and 
these he submitted to Washington, who laid 
them before the cabinet The policy outlined 
by these questions was the maintenance of a 
strong, strict, and genuine neutrality by the 
Unit^ States, to which the utmost publicity 
should be given, and then a careful considerar 
tion of our relations with France, in order that 
the past might not be so construed as to en- 
tangle us with the fortunes and conflicts of the 
volution, and in that way drag us from our 
true position of absolute neutrality and conse- 
quent peace. The first question as to issuing a 
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lecliiration of neutrality was carried in the af- 
firmative and the proclamation to that effect 
soon appeared. This was really the central 
point of the whole policy of Washington and 
HamiltoUj and was one of the great landmarks 
established by the Federalists for the guidance 
of the republic. There is no stronger example 
of the influence of the Federalists under the lead 
of Washington upon the history of the country 
than this famous proclamation, and in no one 
respect did the individuality of Hamilton im- 
press itself more directly on the future of the 
United States. So little was it understood at 
the time that when thirty years later the same 
principle, in an extended form, was enunciated 
by Mr. Monroe’s administration it was hailed 
as a new doctrine, and incorporated as a lead- 
ing article in the political creed of the United 
States. When adopted and put forth by Wash- 
ington, this truism of to-day was hardly appre- 
ciated. The colonial spirit, which was the spirit 
of the past, made it seem impossible that the 
United States should be wholly apart from the 
affairs of Europe. The Federalists acted on the 
principle thus laid down while they held power, 
maintaining a bold and strong neutrality, and 
ready to strike the first nation, no matter which 
it was, that dared infringe it. After the fall 
of the Federalists this doctrine slipped out of 
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sight For a vigorous neutrality, ever on the 
alert and ready for war, was substituted a 
timid, exasperating policy of peace protected 
by commercial warfare. Ten years of bitter po- 
litical conflict, including three years of foreign 
war, was the result, and by this harsh process 
the colonial spirit was finally exorcised. Then 
the national foreign policy, formulated, devised, 
and adopted by Washington and Hamilton, was 
popularly accepted under the administration of 
Monroe. 

The primary question of neutrality was set- 
tled by the proclamation. It then became nec- 
essary to fix the character of this neutrality by 
a careful determination of our attitude towards 
the most aggressive, active, and dangerous of 
the belligerents, — the French republic. The 
second point therefore came on the reception 
of the minister of France, which was settled in 
the affirmative. Then followed a series of per- 
plexing questions as to receiving the minister 
with or without qualifications, and as to our 
relations to France under existing treaties. 
Up to this point the cabinet had succeeded in 
reaching an agreement, but now they diverged 
widely. Hamilton wished it distinctly under- 
stood that by receiving the French minister the 
United States did not admit that the treaties 
were now binding in their full extent. These 
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treaties provi<lecl, of course, for the payment of 
our debt to France, and also for the guarantee 
of the French possessions on this continent, and 
for a defensive alliance. Hamilton, who at the 
outset had done his best to expedite payments 
to the new government, had more recently be- 
gun to hold back. “ He now said that while 
there was no doubt of the general rule of inter- 
national law, that for treaty purposes the exist- 
ing government was to a foreign nation the 
same as any predecessor, yet this rule, like all 
others, required reasonable construction. The 
change of government in France, he added, was 
of such a nature as to alter every circumstance 
under which and for which the treaties had been 
made, and therefore the United States had the 
right to renounce them. Moreover, everything 
was so uncertain and shifting in France that to 
live up to the treaties with the present govern- 
ment might in a few months amount to a cause 
of war with its successor. Again, the war was 
not defensive, and so Hamilton concluded that 
all this should be plainly stated to the minister, 
so that he might understand that we did not 
intend to be bound by the treaties. Hamilton’s 
.x>nstniction was, at least, that of the French 
Convention, which had just annulled a clause 
in one of the treaties, but it was also the sound 
and statesmanlike view? His arguments go to 
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great length, and are clear and acute, as usual, 
but the central idea was as simple as it was 
wise. The French treaties were legacies of the 
past. They were colonial in spirit and in fact. 
The opportunity Iiad now come to be rid of 
them legiilly and fairly. Hamilton’s entire pol- 
icy was to take immediate advantage of the 
opportunity, cut loose from these entangling 
bonds, and thus assume in foreign affairs a 
wholly free and thoroughly national position. 
Jefferson, on the other hand, was for a rigid 
construction of the law of nations, and for the 
maintenance of the same close connection with 
the republic as with the monarchy, always bar- 
ring actual war. 

These contending views, however, and a de- 
cision upon them, were soon pushed aside by 
the appearance in person of Genet, the minister 
himself, who raised a series of difl&cult and ex- 
asperating questions of the most practical kind 
so quickly, that there was no time to consider 
general policies. The administration found 
enough to do in checking Genet’s mischief 
without coming to any conclusion as to the 
qualifications with which he should be received, 
or as to the statements which should be made 
to him with reference to the attitude of the 
United States in regard to the treaties. The 
policy of the United States toward France 
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was, indeed, settled during these contests with 
her representative, and ultimately according to 
Hamilton’s doctrines, but it was done bit by 
bit, in sore vexation of spirit, and not broadly, 
comprehensively, and quietly. 

Indeed, from the time when Genet came 
upon the scene, a settlement in the latter fash- 
ion was out of the question. The new minister 
was a bright, light-headed Frenchman, mad- 
dened by the wild ideas of Paris. He rushed 
from one excess to another from the day of his 
arrival until that on which his successor ap- 
peared, and he endeavored to raise about him a 
party to overthrow the administration. His firsl 
act was to fit out privateers at Charleston, and 
thence proceed with a sort of triumphal proces- 
sion northward to Philadelphia. Difficulties 
now gathered thickly about the cabinet. The 
fitting out of privateers and the capture of prizes 
by these privateers, as well as the seizure of 
British vessels within our waters, all leading to 
expostulation and demands for redress on the 
part of the English minister, confronted the ad- 
ministration in a constant succession of cases. 
Hamilton, whose policy was not neutrality with 
a covert leaning to one side, but a genuine neu- 
trality treating all alike, took strong ground in 
favor of giving up at once the prize made by 
a French ship of wax within our waters. He 
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also urgp«l tlie immediate stoppage, by all the 
force of the government, of the enlistment of 
seamen and fitting out of privateers by the 
French in our ports, and the surrender of all 
prizes of such privateers, or if restoration was 
impossible, then compensation on onr part to 
the owners wherever we had failed in onr duty 
as a neutral. The first point prevailed at once. 
The third was resisted by Jefferson as too much 
in favor of England, and as amounting to re- 
prisal. For a time decision on this point was 
suspended, but ultimately Hamilton’s view re- 
ceived the sanction of Washington. On the 
fitting out of privateers a long struggle ensued 
between the French minister and the adminis- 
tration. Here a privateer would be stopped, 
and there one would escape. Americans were 
arrested and tried for infractions of neutrality 
by enlisting on the French privateers, and at 
last French consuls, who were undertaking to 
govern in this country as their fellows did in 
the states of Europe bordering on the terrible 
republic, were deposed from oflSce and deprived 
of the right to exercise their functions. Tliis 
fitting out of privateers finally culminated in 
the case of the Little Sarah, sent forth from 
Philadelphia in flagrant contempt of the gov- 
ernment, and beneath the very eyes of the cab- 
inet. Hamilton and Knox urged strongly and 
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characteristically the duty of placing a battery 
on one of the islands, and of firing upon the 
priyateer if she attempted to escape* Thanks 
to Jefferson, however, who believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that Genet had promised not 
to let the vessel go, and who was in a tremor at 
the idea of joining in ‘^the combination of 
kings ” and getting into war with France, Ham- 
ilton’s plan was not carried out, the militia were 
withdrawn, and Genet sent the privateer at 
once to sea. Washington came back in a state 
of indignation, and Jefferson found himself so 
thoroughly uncomfortable that he now seriously 
thought of resignation. 

In other quarters Genet was equally active. 
He made a continuous effort to get all the 
money due to France. He anticipated payments 
so far as he could and then asked for more, and 
almost insisted that he should receive the whole 
amount either in money or provisions. But in 
the domain of the treasury Hamilton was mas- 
ter and unrestrained. Genet's loud demands 
passed idly by. The Secretary paid him what 
was due, allowed him a reasonable anticipation, 
and could not be moved to do more. When 
the Frenchman threatened to give notes on the 
United States for what he wanted, in order to 
nt out privateers and illegal armaments in the 
Scuthwest against Spain, Hamilton gave him 
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to understand that lie might draw if he so 
pleased, but that his drafts would not be hon- 
ored. It is refresliing, amid the bewildering 
complications of that confused time, to see the 
vain beating of the Frenchman at the doors of 
the treasury, and tlie perfect success of Ham- 
ilton's (‘uolj unalterable attitude. 

Genet, h(>wcver, made even more trouble for 
the adiuiuistnition in our own politics than he 
did in the management of foreign relations. 
The hober and intelligent ojiinioii of the country 
had turned away in disgust from the excesses of 
the French revolution, but this opinion was si- 
lent and observant, and as yet inactive. On the 
other hunt!, the thoughtless and careless, the 
rubbli* in the larger cities, the foreign refugees 
from England and Ireland, and the more vio- 
lent elements of the opposition were infected by 
the excitement of the French. In contempla- 
ting the objects of the movement in Europe, 
they overlooked the terrible means employed, 
and allowed their reason to be confused by the 
extravagant jargon of the new republic. The 
noise and enthusiasm were therefore with Genet. 
Banquets and processions, red caps, and dem- 
ocratic societies, and the ravings of Freneau 
and Bache in their newspapers, all brought the 
half-crazed Frenchman to believe that the peo- 
ple were with him, and that through them he 
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could force the government to do his pleasure. 
This agitation became so violent that Hamilton 
felt it to be necessary to evoke and give a lead 
to the opposite sentiment, and in the sum- 
mer of 1793 he published a series of essays 
signed Pacificus,” defending the proclamation 
and the policy of the administration. These 
papers, written in Hamilton's clear, convincing 
fashion, served their purpose of awakening the 
better part of the community to the gravity of 
the situation, and began the work of rallying 
the friends of the government to its active sup- 
port, Calmly but steadily the administration 
persisted in carrying out its policy, despite every 
obstacle, foreign or domestic, and in the neu- 
trality rules of August they laid down the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Hamilton as those 
by which they meant to stand, and by which 
the country should be guided in its foreign re- 
lations. 

Genet’s language and the tone of his letters 
increased continually in violence, and became 
at last so intolerable that the cabinet agreed to 
send his correspondence to Paris and ask for 
his recall. It was also resolved to furnish him 
with copies of this correspondence and of the 
demand for recall. Jefferson, whose private in- 
tercourse with Genet had been very different 
from his official attitude, warmly opposed this 
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disclosure, fearing that it would lead to an out- 
break. Hamilton, on the contrary, with all 
his fighting qualities now thoroughly aroused, 
wanted to go much farther. He wished in the 
first place that the recall should be made in 
sharp and peremptory terras. He advocated, 
also, the immediate publication of all the cor- 
resjKindence, and a direct appeal to the people. 
To this proposition Washington inclined, but 
Jefferson succeeded in defeating it. Genet, 
however, soon made the appeal himself, by 
publishing a letter which raised a direct issue 
between the President and himself. The tide 
of public sentiment now turned strongly. The 
ruling elements in the community came foi'^ 
ward, the administration found itself supported, 
the armaments in the West were checked, and 
the French consuls brought to terms or deposed. 
Again Hamilton and Washington wished to go 
farther and suspend Genet from the exercise of 
his functions, and again Jefferson checked and 
prevented decisive action. The result was that 
Genet went on for a few months longer insult- 
ing our government, and doing a good work 
in stimulating the public resentment against 
France, but his power for mischief ended when 
he appealed to the people against Washington. 

Hamilton's course in all these complications is 
highly characteristic. After carefully watching 
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events in Eurr>pe, he advo(;ated, when war was 
declared, a sharply defined and strict neutrality, 
and then a firm hut cautious severance of all 
the entangling bonds which held us to France. 
But when Genet appeared with insults and ag- 
gressions, instead of negotiations and discus- 
sions, Hamilton, while still urging the rigid 
enforcement of a genuine neutrality, wished to 
lay aside diplomacy with the French minis- 
ter, and rebuke him openly and severely. He 
had, moreover, no desire for the assistance of 
Congress, but preferred to have the executive 
deal with the whole matter and meet every 
complication as it arose. Jefferson acted sim- 
ply as a drag on the policy of his colleague, 
which, nevertheless, finally prevailed at every 
point; and it is perhaps in some degree due to 
the opposition of the Secretary of State that 
the administration came through all these trials 
so successfully. Washington sympathized with 
Hamilton’s views and ultimately gave his ap- 
proval to all of them. When Washington was 
angry, — as he was on one or two occasions in 
this eventful summer, — he was to the full as 
combative as Hamilton. It is very conceivable 
that there were moments when they might have 
moved too fast and struck ioo hard, if it had not 
been for the persevering resistance of Jefferson. 
But however this may have oeen, the policy of 
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a strong and impartial neutrality triumplied and 
was put in practice. At every step the two 
secretaries went farther apart, the one pushing 
on the successful policy, the other holding back, 
clinging to the French treaties, and professing 
that everything, neutrality and all, depended on 
the sanction of Congress. The summoning of 
that budy was another point on which Jefferson 
had suffered defeat, and all this, joined to the 
false position in which he was placed, by holding 
one language officially, and another privately to 
Genet, by taking one attitude with his party 
friends and another in the cabinet, led to his 
resignation, which he with reluctance deferred 
until the assembling of Congress. 

When that body came together, the wisdom 
of not calling it before was plainly manifest. 
Genet had succeeded in one thing. He had 
created a party issue, and had given a definite 
object to the motley masses of the opposition. 
The financial policy dropped out of sight, and 
the now united opponents of the administration 
fell with a swoop upon our foreign relations. 
Everything conspired to help them. While our 
government was trying to preserve neutrality 
and keep the country out of the current of the 
French revolution, Great Britain had begun 
that course of arrogant, aggressive interference 
with our commerce, which was perhaps the 
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Btupiclcst blunder she made in her protracted 
struggle with France, and which continued un- 
til it produced war in 1812. This conduct gave 
the opposition precisely the handle they wanted. 
Then, too, Jefferson was enabled, just before he 
left oflBce, to map out the course to be pursued 
by sending in to Congress all his correspondence 
with Genet and Hammond, and a report on our 
commerce which indicated that policy of com- 
mercial warfare destined in later years to be- 
come such a curse to the country. Hamilton, 
who appreciated the party purposes to be gained 
by this, opposed the transmission of the Ham- 
mond correspondence; but Washington, who 
always rose above party, rightly decided that 
everything must go in. 

In his dealings with Genet, Jefferson had been 
under the supervision of the cabinet, and his 
work was therefore spirited and strong, while 
with Hammond he needed no incentive to take 
a bold attitude. The correspondence therefore, 
as a whole, was vigorous in tone, and having 
all the ability for which Jefferson was con- 
spicuous in letter- writing, deserves a high rank 
among our state papers. Invigorated by their 
leader’s success, the opposition at once took up 
the line he had marked out in his commercial 
report — which was by no means a very able 
document — and Madison introduced resolutions 
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to establisli duties against nations not in treaty 
with us. Ilamiltou knew that the more eminent 
leaders on his side would meet this question in 
their own wajj but this did not content him. 
He could not reply to Madison personally, but 
he determined to do it through the mouth of 
anotlun*. He therefore equip|)€d his friend, Mr. 
Smith of South Carolina, with a speech, and in 
this way met Madison at the outset of the un- 
dertaking. Smith’s reply, thus provided, was 
strong and effective. The Secretary lifted the 
question at once out of the confusion of foreign 
politics, and placed it on purely commercial 
grounds, arguing against the resolution on his 
constant principles that in trade this country 
should know neither friend nor enemy, but be 
governed wholly by its interests. The argu- 
ment was unanswerable, but the House passed 
the resolution against which it was directed. 
To the second resolution Nicholas offered an 
amendment, naming England as the object of 
the hostile discrimination ; but his own party 
was notripe for this step, and the whole matter 
was postponed. Then came a fresh and worse 
aggression on the part of England in the form 
of an order in council to seize all vessels loaded 
with French produce. As ready to resent at- 
tack from one quarter as from another, Hamil- 
ton declared this order an outrage, and uiged 
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the for^-lfication of the seaports and the imme- 
diate raising of troops. The Federalists in the 
Horse, adhering like their leaders to the doe- 
trines laid down by Wasliington, sprang forward 
with strong measures for an army, a navy, and 
an embargo, in order to prepare the country for 
war, which seemed indeed close at hand. The 
opposition, always prodigal heretofore of brave 
words, now held back, and stoutly resisted 
practical fighting measures, opposing particu- 
larly the bill to establish a navy, which subse- 
quently became law. They were ready enough 
for party purposes to declaim against England, 
to talk war and yet keep the peace. They were 
quite prepared to sequestrate debts, — a piece 
of swindling denounced by Hamilton, — and be 
as offensive as possible to England, but they 
were not half so ready to fight wdth their kins- 
men as were the British ” Federalists. It was 
plain that the country was drifting rapidly into 
war, which Washington saw clearly would be 
most perilous to the fortunes of the young na- 
tion. Hamilton’s idea of a special mission to 
England met, therefore, with the warm ap- 
proval of Washington, who at once turned to 
his Secretary of the Treasury as the fittest man 
for this delicate and important task, an opinion 
in which he was fully sustained by the Feder- 
alist leaders. But the Virginia party, headed 
IS 
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by and MoTirof>, greatly alarmed at 

the proH{ve(‘t of this appointment, made an act- 
ive and bitter resistance. Washington, anxious 
above all things for the success of the mission, 
and in order to prevent the country from being 
torn with faction in the face of these foreign 
troubles, gave up his first choice and sent Jay, 
at the urgent recommendation of Hamilton 
himself. The opp/sition in the Senate was 
bitter, bat the nomination was confirmed; and 
Jay’s instructions, drawn in outline by Ham- 
ilton, were toned down and then adopted by 
the cabinet. There are few acts in our history 
which show greater force, courage, and address 
than were displayed by Washington and Ham- 
ilton in carrying through this appointment de- 
spite every obstacle and the most determined 
opposition which, even while it acquiesced in 
the selection of the envoy, sought by every 
means to hamper him and precipitate war* 
Under the circumstances it must be admitted 
that Washington was judicious. Yet Hamilton 
would undoubtedly have made a better treaty, 
and one more satisfactory to the country than 
that obtained by Jay. With all the senseless 
clamor about his British sympathies, Hamilton 
would have aimed to get as much as possible 
from England, by taking a high tone in the 
negotiation. This was shown by bis draft of 
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matruf*tion«, which were modified by the cab- 
inet, in the direction of greater concessions to 
the English demands- He appreciated as en- 
tirely as any one the necessity of peace, and 
had plenty of tact and address, but he was 
far firmer, bolder, and more audacious than 
Jay, and tliese were the very qualities w’hich 
were needed. The Jeffersonians were justly 
alarmed. If Hamilton made a successful treaty 
he would be stronger and more popular than 
ever, and it would all redound to the credit 
of his party, and to his own dreaded influence. 
If, on the other hand, he should make a treaty 
which conceded much to England, he would 
probably force it through the Senate, and we 
should then be closer to England and farther 
than ever from France. With these views the 
outcry against Hamilton was started. It may 
well be doubted whether by the most virulent 
resistance the opposition could have done much 
harm, but it was possible that they might, 
and therefore Washington prudently decided 
as he did. At all events, the appointment of 
Jay, a more conciliatory policy on the part of 
England, and the appearance of Fauchet to 
take Genet’s place, brought an interval of 
calm in our foreign diflSculties, and permitted 
the administration to congratulate itself on 
the skill with which it had steered through 
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the perils and complications of the past six 
months. 

We have already seen the tendency of Ham- 
ilton in mind and temperament to distrust a 
pure democracy and to have faith only in a 
strong government and in the influence and 
power of the upper classes, even if those classes 
<lid not liiid, as he thought they should, direct 
recognition in the constitution. This tend- 
ency was tunned into settled conviction as a 
matter of general principle by the spectacle pre- 
sented to his observation in Paris. When the 
matter, however, was brought directly home to 
him by Genet, by the popular support of France^ 
and by the wild talk of the opposition presfe 
and speakers, Hamilton passed rapidly from 
the general to the particular and began to re- 
lieve not only that pure democracy was /ab- 
stractly perilous, but that there were in /this 
country, as in France, elements which o(^id- 
ered democracy and anarchy as convertible 
terms, and were bent on producing the latter. 

In what he called the ‘‘political putrefac- 
tion ” of Pennsylvania, and in the disturbances 
of the western region of that State, Hamilton 
found, as he thought, a practical manifestation 
of the justice of his views as to the dangerous 
elements in our population. At last, too, the 
time had come when a pacific policy towards 
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blie malcontents was plainly impossible, and 
Hamilton was allowed to deal with what be 
deemed the elements of {inarcby, ns he thought 
they should be dealt with, for it is unnecessary 
to say that Hamilton, for this contingency also, 
had a policy, obvious and simple enough, it 
may be admitted, but still well-defined and 
thorough in details. The trouble had, in truth, 
been for some years coming to a head. The 
only serious criticism of Hamilton’s financial 
policy is that it was too strong, that it strained 
the new fabric too severely, and this criticism 
always sects proof in the excise law, which had 
been rendered necessary by the assumption of 
the state debts. Apart from tbe unanswerable 
economic arguments in favor of taxing spirits, 
Hamilton believed that unless the government 
could enact and enforce such a proper law the 
system of the constitution was really worth- 
less. The need of revenue carried the Excise 
Bill through Congress, in 1791, despite much 
bitter opposition. Its passage was the signal 
for the immediate display of a lawless and riot- 
ous temper in western Pennsylvania, where the 
manufacture of whiskey was chiefly carried on, 
pid thence it spread rap’dly through the sim- 
ilar r^ons of Virginia and North Carolina. 
At the next session amendments perfected and 
modified the obnoxious law, while Hamilton 
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devisod ev<‘ry metliod to render its execution as 
easy as possible. 

Still the disorders went on, until in the snm- 
nier of 1792 they reached such a point that 
Hamilton, tire<l of the dilatory and ineffective 
processes of law, thought the moment had come 
for the direct and decisive application of force. 
Washington, however, was not ready for ex- 
treme measures, and so Hamilton drafted a 
proclamation, which Washington sent to Jef- 
ferson, who countersigned it, declaring privately 
that he wholly disapproved it. The proclama- 
tion and Washington’s jom-ney through the 
South had a good effect, and the disorder sub- 
sided in Virginia and North Carolina. But 
in Pennsylvania the state of affairs continued 
to grow steadily worse, and the opposition to 
Hamilton's vigorous attempts to enforce the 
law grew more violent. Finally, Congress gave 
the executive additional powers, which were 
sorely needed, but their exermse was the sig- 
nal for armed resistance to the officers of the 
United States. From gross and brutal out- 
rages upon property and persons, the insurgents 
passed to open defiance of the law. The United 
States mail was stopped, large bodies of armed 
men gathered, and the speeches and publica- 
tions of the leaders proclaimed the overthrow 
of the government. The emergency had come 
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and Washington met it as he did every crisis, 
calmly, firmly, and successfully. Hamilton was 
at his side, ready with every detail. He had 
carefully and characteristically estimated the 
number of men capable of bearing arms in the 
insurgent counties, and knew precisely how 
many troops would be needed. The States re- 
sponded to the call of the President, and with 
fifteen thousand men the administration faced 
the incipient rebellion. 

Hamilton after his own energetic fashion 
wanted to serve as an officer, but finding this 
impmcticable accompanied Washington and the 
army, and later went on without the President 
in general superintendence of the operations. 
It was his policy, and he wiis determined to 
carry it through even at the point of the bay- 
onet, if the ordinary machinery of the law 
proved powerless. An attempt at negotiation 
was made by the frightened and more cautious 
among the leaders of the insurrection. The 
government readily gave them this last chance, 
but the conference came to nothing, and the 
army moved forward and spread through the 
disaffected region. Then the insurrection faded 
helplessly and bloodlessly away. It disappeared 
not only completely, but ridiculously and with 
humiliation to the vanquished. Gradually the 
disaffected came in and submitted, and were 
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treated with the leniency which is so strong a 
trait in the American character. Hamilton 
himself showed a forbearance not a little re- 
markable in a man of his bold and imperious 
nature. But he was too wise to seek punish- 
ment or revenge. He had triumphed. His 
policy was vindicated. It had not been too 
strong for the government, but had shown, on 
the contrary, the force and vitality of the new 
system. The power put forth had been sim- 
ply overwhelming, and insurrection had been 
crushed w'ithout leaving any memory of blood- 
shed to rankle in the hearts of tbe people. The 
financial policy had in truth converted the sys- 
tem of the constitution into a living, vigorous 
organism, and the unshrinking exercise of force 
by the administration, which was wholly due to 
Wjishiugtou and Hamilton, brought to the gov- 
ernment new strength, vigor, and respect. The 
suppression of the “whiskey rebellion” had 
shown the government to he capable of main- 
taining itself against armed resistance. The 
lesson of Shays’ rebellion bad not been wasted, 
and the contrast thus afforded between the gov- 
ernment of the confederacy and that of the con- 
stitution was the crown of the masterly domestic 
policy which had been begun by the fest report 
on the public credit. 

When Congress came together the victory of 
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the administration was apparent in the en- 
feebled action of the opposition, and the Feder- 
alists were not slow to take advantage of it* 
Among Genet’s legacies, and by far the most 
objectionable, were the Democratic societies, 
so-called, modelled on the famous ‘^clubs’’ of 
Paris. They were worthless, noisy assemblages, 
given to useless agitation. Hamilton, perhaps, 
saw in them the same capabilities for mischief, 
the same anarchical tendencies, as in their Paris- 
ian prototypes, but both he and Washington 
and the Federalists generally considered them 
dangerous, obnoxious, and by their clamorous 
folly largely responsible for the outbreaks in 
Pennsylvania. Washington, therefore, strongly 
sustained by Hamilton, smote them with all 
the force of his rarely used personal influence 
and popularity. He denounced them in his 
message ; the Senate supported him, and after 
a heated debate in the House the opposition, 
despite their majority, were unable to protect 
their beloved associations. The blow, sharply 
struck and well calculated in point of time, was 
decisive. The societies withered away, and Ge- 
net’s work was at an end. This closed the first 
chapter in the history of the struggles growing 
out of the French revolution. The administrar 
tion had come through this period of trial with 
perfect success. Neutrality had been estah- 
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lisliecl and maintained, tlie wild sympathy with 
France had been checked and discredited, do- 
mestic insurrection had been put down and nar 
tioiiality had been advanced and strengthened 
beyond all former ex{>ectations. 

At the session of Congress in the previous 
year, when tin*, opposition were throwing them- 
selves ni>on our foreign relations, delighted to 
abandon the financial questions where they had 
suffered such defeat, Ilamilton, with the fixed 
purpose that the attacks upon his character 
sliouhl not rest where they were, demanded fur- 
ther investigation. The most searching scru- 
tiny was of no avail, and the opposition were 
more than ever disgusted with their, mistake. 
After the lapse of another year Hamilton put 
the finishing touch to the funding system hy a 
comprehensive scheme for the redemption of 
the entire debt. While this measure was on 
its passage, and after the galling results to the 
opposition of their investigation were well 
known, he laid down his office and retired from 
public life. He had been for some time con- 
templating this step, which had become impera- 
tive on account of his private affairs, and of the 
absolute need of an increased income to pro- 
vide for his large family, Bte had been in 
office for nearly six years, and his work was 
done, his opinions and his personality were in 
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delibly impressed upon our frame of govern 
ment and upon our political development. We 
look m vain for a man who, in an equal space 
of time, has produced such direct and lasting 
effects upon our institutions and history. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THB JAY TEEATY AND THE A HA M S ADMINIS- 
TEATION. 

If anything could have kept Hamilton in the 
cabinet it would have been a knowledge of the 
crisis which was to arise upon the reception of 
the Jay treaty. He was, of course, well aware 
of the fierce opposition excited by the creation 
of the mission ; he knew of the public meetings, 
of the ravings of extreme Democrats, both in 
the newspapers and on the platform, and of the 
burnings in efiigy of the excellent and eminent 
ambassador. But he regarded all these things 
as temporary ebullitions, which, as he foresaw, 
died away into quiet while Jay was carrying on 
his negotiations with Lord Grenville. Hamil- 
ton perceived, too, that, apart from the outward 
manifestations, there was a profound interest in 
the result of Jay’s mission, and that there would 
be a party conflict over its ratification. At the 
same time he certainly did not anticipate that 
such a shock would be produced as that which 
actually occurred when the contents of the 
treaty became known. But then Hamilton did 
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not expect such a result from the special mis- 
sion. Rumor, speaking to us in the person of 
Jefferson, says that Hamilton called it an ‘‘ old 
woman’s treaty,” when he first read it. To his 
penetrating mind and bold, dashing tempera- 
ment, it may well have seemed that such an 
epithet was just. The treaty was certainly not 
such a one as he himself would have made. 
But he was called upon to deal with it as it 
stood, and on the broad ground of whether it 
should be accepted with all its defects, or re- 
jected in favor of almost certain war. 

The treaty went to the Senate, was ratified 
there, except the highly objectionable prohib- 
itory clause in the twelfth article, and then 
went back to the President for final decision. 
Through the closed doors of the Senate the 
treaty slipped out, and was soon public prop- 
erty. When it became known, there was an 
outburst of popular indignation which has 
hardly ever been equalled in the history of the 
country. The wrath excited was partly justi- 
fiable, for some of the stipulations were far 
from what had been reasonably expected, and 
the fire was assiduously fanned by the partisans 
of France. The people judged hastily, and, in 
large measure, without reflection. The tem- 
pest swept through the country, accompanied 
with violent denunciation, insults to the Brit- 
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ish flag, rioting, burning in effigy, and every 
species of wild disorder ; even tbe sturdy Fe<3L 
eralist States of New England were swept from 
their moorings, and joined in the general out- 
cry. 

In the midst of all the hurly-burly stood the 
grand figure of Washington, calm, watchful, 
unterrified, making up his mind silently, and 
with truth only for his guide.” Here and 
there a few of the coolest and wisest among the 
Federalists saw the necessity of ratification and 
of standing by the President, and with their 
accustomed boldness and ability they faced the 
apparently hopeless odds arrayed against them. 
Foremost among them was Hamilton, ever 
present where the fray was thickest, and al- 
ways first to come forward when a fight, espe- 
cially if it was a desperate one, was in progress. 
He appeared at a great public meeting in New 
York to endeavor to check the raging opposi- 
tion by fair discussion. Debate then and there 
was out of the question. Persuasive eloquence 
had for the moment lost its charm, and when 
Hamilton began to speak he was howled down 
and assailed with a volley of stones, one of 
which struck him on the forehead. With per- 
fect coolness he said, “ If you use such striking 
arguments, I must retire,” and withdrew from a 
contest which at the moment was hopeless. But 
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he retreated only to enter another field. Four 
days after he had been stoned appeared the 
first number of the series of essays signed 
“ Camillas,” in defence of the treaty, in favor 
of the neutrality and peace policy, and in sup- 
port of the administration. 

These essays continued to appear for a year, 
and until the weight of public opinion was once 
more on the side of their author. “ Camillas ” 
was singularly effective, and the best proof of 
his power came from his adversaries. Jeffer- 
son was particularly disturbed. He felt very 
keenly the truth of Burr’s remark, that any one 
who put himself on paper with Hamilton was 
lost. At the same time he was willing and 
even anxious that some one else should run the 
risk of wreck in a conflict with the Colossus 
of the Federalists,” and he therefore urged the 
unattractive duty upon Madison. That gentle- 
man, however, had as little stomach for the 
fight as his chief, and prudently held back. 
Others less able and less wary than their lead- 
ers entered the field with replies of various 
merit and various classical signatures, and were 
beaten and driven off. Whatever may be said 
of Hamilton in other respects, in political con- 
troversy, in the art of moulding, creating, and 
controlling public opinion by discussion and 
debate in the newspapers, he stood absolutely 
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without a rival. R<?ady, persuasive, transparent 
in rejisoning, and formidable in retort, be never 
failed, when he took up his pen, to create a 
profound impression or to sway the minds of 
thinking men, and he never, except in the 
‘‘ Federalist,” worked under greater difficulties 
nor with greater success than when he entered 
the lists as “ Camillas.” 

But when Hamilton first began to write the 
clouds had gathered thick and black ; it seemed 
as if the popular rage would infallibly lead to 
war, and in order to make the position of the 
President still more difficult England, with her 
customary stupidity, seized that moment to re- 
new the obnoxious provision order. This gave 
pain even to those most anxious for peace. To 
Hamilton it seemed intolerable; to Washington 
hardly to be endured. Outraged by the nation 
with Avhich he was seeking to make peace, with 
his own party demoralized and hushed, and 
with the opposition in full cry urging on the 
popular clamor, the President faced the great 
question. With that high, serene, silent cour- 
age which he always showed, whether in the 
shock of unsuccessful battle or in the din of 
hostile politics, Washington deliberated. He 
would do his duty, — that was a matter of 
course. As to what that duty was, he felt 
but little doubt. But with the almost painfu. 
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*ense of justice and responsibility wliicli always 
dbaracterized him, Washington wished to tnow 
ell sides. He consulted but few persons, and 
among those few Hamilton was first, as much 
so as if he had never left the cabinet. Hamil- 
ton on his side responded as fully and zealously 
as if he were still the President’s Secretary. He 
inclined to an attempt for further negotiation, 
and advised a refusal to exchange ratifications 
unless the provision order should be rescinded. 
On the general principle that the treaty, which 
meant peace on honorable if not on advantage- 
ous terms, was better than war, he sympathized 
with Washington. At Washington’s request 
he drew up a summary of the arguments on 
both sides with that clearness in appreciating 
all points in a case which made him such a 
valued adviser to a man summoned to give a 
grave decision. He was disposed, on the whole, 
to be rather more aggressive and less sacrificing 
than Washington, as was natural to his temper- 
ament, but when the President finally acted, 
ratified the treaty, and sent it to England with 
a sharp remonstrance against the provision 
order, Hamilton fully sustained him. In all 
the struggle which followed in repelling at- 
tacks on the administration, and during the 
fierce contest over the treaty in the House, he 
played the same leading part. He was the 
18 
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trusted coansellor of Washington, the adviser 
of the party leaders, and the man to whom all 
the most active Federalists turned for sugges- 
tions, for arguments and for unfailing aid by 
tongue and pen, in letters and through the 
press. 

While Hamilton 'tras occupying this impor- 
tant and influential position in the party and 
before the country, the Presidential election 
came on. Washington had withdrawn from 
the field, and the serious problem of selecting 
a candidate for the succession confronted the 
Federalists. They faced this question for the 
first time, and on tiie result, as after events 
showed, the fate of the party largely depended. 
There were four men from whom the choice, as 
it seemed at the time, must be made, — Ham- 
ilton, Adams, Jay, and Thomas Pinckney of 
South Carolina. Hamilton was the head of the 
Federalists, but he was the leader of the lead- 
ers rather than of the party. He never had a 
strong hold on the people, or on the rank and 
file even of his own party. Moreover, he was 
the man most hated and feared by the opposi- 
tion. He was the incamation of the whole 
Federalist policy from the foundation of the 
government, and as a candidate he would have 
aroused enmities too fierce to have permitted 
his election. This was plainly seen, and by nv 
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one more plainly than by Hamilton himself, for 
there is no evidence that he ever gave the idea 
of securing the Federalist nomination for the 
Presidency serious consideration, or was influ- 
enced by it for a moment. Jay’s name was so 
closely associated with the conflict of the treaty 
as to put him, too, out of the lists. Pinckney 
was well known and popular, especially on ac- 
count of the brilliant success of his treaty with 
Spain, but he was a new man and a southerner, 
and the Federalist strongholds were in the 
ISTorth. There remained John Adams, who was, 
with the exception of Hamilton, the most con- 
spicuous man in the party, and he had had a 
long and distinguished career. He contended 
with Hamilton, also, for the perilous honor of 
being the chief mark for the concentrated dis- 
like of the opposition. But he was, on the 
other hand, still revered for eminent services in 
the Revolution, his name still awakened the 
memories of the great conflict for independence, 
and he had in this way a hold upon the body of 
the party and upon the popular imagination. 
Moreover, he was a northern man and in the 
line of promotion. 

It was therefore determined by the party 
leaders to vote for Adams and Pinckney for the 
first and second offices respectively ; a wise 
conclusion, which made what would, in the lau^ 
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gaago of to-day, be called a “ strong tictet.” 
Unfortunately the constitution did not then ad- 
mit of a ticket.’’ The person receiving the 
highest number of votes was President, the 
next highest Vice-President. This opened the 
door to an infinite amount of management and 
intrigue in the electoral colleges. The Feder- 
alists were well aware that their chance of suc- 
cess was narrow, and that no votes could be 
spart*d. Hamilton’s views were simple enough. 
He wishfjd^'nrst to hold the administration in 
the 0 and then to win the second place for 
a P^eralist and exclude Jefferson. To do this 
uiged upon all his friends the policy of vot- 
ing strictly for both Adams and Pinckney, and 
of throwing no votes away. In so doing he was 
right, cleaxiy and beyond all question. The de- 
parture from this policy elected J efferson to the 
second place. By its adoption two contingen- 
cies were possihle : either Adams and Pinckney 
would receive an equal number of votes, which 
would throw the decision into the House of 
Representatives, and probably give the elec- 
tion to Adams ; or — and this was the hypothe- 
sis fatal to the scheme — the South would throw 
away their votes for Adams and make Pinck- 
ney President. To this latter contingency 
Hamilton was indifferent. Indeed, it is pretty 
clear that he preferred Pinckney, because he 
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felt that he would then continue to be the con- 
trolling influence with the administration, while 
his observation had led him to suspect that the 
reverse would probably be the case under 
Adams. In letting his preference for Pinck- 
ney, or rather his indifference of choice as be- 
tween Pinckney and Adams, be known, Hamil- 
ton made a mistake. As the principal leader of 
the party he was bound to sink personal prefer- 
ences and support the choice of the party for 
the first place without any reservation, and he 
should have put the plan of voting equally for 
both candidates, solely on the ground of party 
success, treating the possible election of Pinck- 
ney as a thing never to be considered, much less 
viewed with indifference. How far Hamilton’s 
position injured his own policy of voting it 
would now be difficult to say. The plan was 
doomed to defeat, because South Carolina would 
not vote for a northern man, a fact of which 
New England, unluckily, was well aware. The 
result was, that both sections threw away votes, 
electing Adams by a bare plurality of three, 
and defeating Pinckney, bringing about exactly 
the mischief Hamilton had striven so earnestly 
to prevent, the choice of Jefferson as Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

When Adams was inaugurated the situataon 
was both novel and difficult. Adams, imlifce 
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Washington^ was elected by a party and strictly 
as a party man. He was by virtue of his oflBce 
the head of the party de jure. But despite the 
President’s hold upon the people, Hamilton, ow- 
ing to his brilliant services and his predominant 
influence with almost all the party leaders, was 
the head of the Federalists de facto. On the re- 
lations existing between these two men, there- 
fore, the welfare of the party largely depended. 
Both Adams and Hamilton were honestly anx- 
ious for the success of their party, for the well- 
being and advancement of their country, and 
for the maintenance of the cardinal principles 
of Washington’s administration. Unfortunately 
they entered upon this new and trying period 
in the career of their party with feelings of 
coolness, if not of mutual distrust. Hamilton 
had taken votes from Adams at the first elec- 
tion to make sure that the selection of Wash- 
ington for the first place should not be endan- 
gered. In the years which followed, Adams 
gave a sturdy and often decisive support to the 
treasury measures and to the general policy of 
the administration, so that at the second elec- 
tion he received Hamilton’s hearty support for 
the Vice-Presidency, and their relations were 
then cordial. In the third election Adams was 
aware of Hamilton’s policy of equal votings 
which he hastily attributed to nothing but the 
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lather’s preference for Pinciaey. This revived 
the memory of the first election, and Adams 
quickly set down the whole thing as one long 
continued and jealous intrigue. Hamilton had 
erred at the first election by taking doubtful 
action for which there was no occasion. His 
policy at the last was wise and right, but he 
made the mistake of not burying his personal 
preferences and keeping them out of sight. 

When Adams came to the head of the gov- 
ernment he regarded Hamilton as guilly of the 
almost unpardonable sin of want of respect to- 
ward himself, as prone to intrigue, grasping, 
diotatoiial, and of great power in the party. 
Hamilton, on his side, thought Adams unrea- 
sonable, unmanageable, at rimes wrong-headed, 
in short, unsafe ; and he had unfortunately been 
at very little pains in the recent past to conceal 
these opinions. Hamilton had gone out of oflSee 
in good faith and he had no desire to regain it, 
but he had a profound interest in the fate of the 
Federalist policy which had made the union, 
and which was so largely the work of his own 
hands. He, therefore, was anxious to retain 
his influence with the administration and his 
power in the party. His position entitled him 
to confidence and consultation, and he was by 
no means a difficult counsellor, nor anxioiiB to 
absorb all credit to himself. If the work was 
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well done Hamilton cared little wlio did it. 
When on one or two occasions he grasped at the 
ensigns of command, it was because he honestly 
believed that he was the only man fit to bear 
their weight. He was a severe and penetrating 
critic, but he was neither jealous nor captious. 
It was perfectly easy to manage Hamilton and 
win his cordial support. Washington had never 
found the slightest difficulty in dealing with him 
in or out of office. All that was required was 
tact, full and frank consultation, and the defer- 
ence to which his opinions were on every ground 
entitled. 

Tact in managing men, however, was conspic- 
uous in John Adams chiefiy by its absence. 
Fear did not enter into his composition, and he 
was sure to do what he believed to be right at 
all hazards, but he could not be right gracefully 
and with address. Every dictate of prudence 
and of party obligation bound him to consult 
Hamilton, and yet he undertook to ignore him 
first and crush him afterwards. Hamilton, on 
his part, when he found that the President was 
prejudiced against him, and bolted wildly at the 
thought of being infiuenced by him, should have 
supported the administration when he could, 
and if his advice openly offered was neglected 
should have remained passive so long as he 
tould consistently remain in the party. Thi* 
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would have been not only wise, but dignified 
and in keeping with his position, and it would 
not have concealed his opinions or diminished 
their due weight with the party at large. Un- 
fortunately such a course required very great 
self-control, which was difficult to Hamilton’s 
imperious and energetic nature. Instead of 
either leaving Mr. Adams alone or openly re- 
sisting him in the party, he undertook to force 
the President’s hand, through his power over 
the cabinet and the leaders in Congress. The 
result of such relations between these two chiefs 
was certain to cause an open breach as soon as 
they differed in policy, and equally sure to 
produce disaster to the party. 

Washington had settled the English ques- 
tion. Danger in that quarter was removed, and 
the means employed to effect the removal were 
one fruitful cause of peril in another direction. 
In proportion as our relations with England 
improved those with France grew worse. Mr. 
Monroe, after a career of light-headed mischief 
unparalleled in our diplomatic history, had 
finally been recalled from France. Mr. Charles 
Pinckney had been sent in his stead, and had 
been refused a reception. With matters in this 
state and on the heels of a savage controversy 
with the French minister, Mr. Adams took the 
uelm. The caantry was again on the verge of 
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war, and the first question which confronted the 
administration was the settlement of this diffi- 
culty, The question was whether we should 
stand upon our dignity and prepare at once for 
war, or make another effort for peace. 

The decision of this question brought to light 
the existence of a third faction which agreed 
neither with Hamilton nor Adams, although in 
general sympathy with the former. Its repre- 
sentative and most active leader was Colonel 
Pickering, the Secretary of State, and it found 
its principal support among the Federalists of 
New England. Hamilton regarded the French 
republic with unqualified dislike and distrust. 
He believed that the war they were then wag- 
ing was directed against everything he held 
most precious, against constitutional liberty, law, 
order, and society. At the same time he was 
too much of a statesman not to perceive that 
war ought to be avoided by us if it was possi- 
ble, and that the policy which he had advocated 
with reference to England should also be pur- 
sued toward France. The cabinet faction, go- 
ing beyond Hamilton in their hatred of French 
principles, believed that the sooner we were 
committed to open hostilities with the great re- 
public and all that it represented the better. 
4dams, however, took the same view as Hamil- 
ton, and the policy of sending three special 
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peace commissioners prevailed. Before the 
for(‘e of the united opinion of tlie two chief 
leaders all factions were powerless, and this 
shows only too plainly the terrible blunder 
made by Adams, in not making it his first ob- 
ject to consult with Hamilton, and act in con- 
junction with him. So far all went well; but 
on the composition of the commission, which 
was of deep political importance in any event, 
and which in case of war was sure to be of the 
greatest moment in its effect upon public opin- 
ion, Adams and Hamilton parted company. 

All were agreed that Pinckney must be one 
of tbe three commissioners, and that the com- 
mission ought to consist of two Federalists and 
one Democrat. Pinckney represented the 
South, and Hamilton wished that the other 
Federalist should be taken from the North, and 
that the Democrat should be Madison or even 
Jefferson, — in other words a leading Virginian 
and Democrat who was widely known and per- 
sonally respected by all parties, a “ character,” 
as Hamilton expressed it, “in whom France 
and the opposition had full reliance.’’ Adams, 
carried away by the suspicion that an attempt 
was being made to force upon him a nomination 
from the Hamiltonian faction in New England, 
took Marshall, from Vii^inia, and Gerry, as the 
Democrat, from Massachusetts. To take both 
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Federalists from the South, where the party had 
no strength, was hardly wise, hut to take a 
northern Democrat in place of Madison, espe- 
cially a man of Gerry’s slender abilities, was a 
most serious blunder. Gerry brought discredit 
on the mission by his weakness and oyer-confi- 
dence, and produced a good deal of mischief, 
although it may he questioned whether he af- 
fected materially the general result. His ap- 
pointment was not only a poor one in itself, but 
it had a bad effect at home, exasperated the feel- 
ing in certain quarters against the President, 
was generally considered injudicious, and caused 
Adams much subsequent annoyance. The gen- 
eral policy of Washington’s time was, however, 
maintained. As in the case of Jay, Hamilton 
was for very stiff instructions, at first almost 
unreasonably so, and as in the former instance^ 
milder counsels prevailed, and the envoys went 
forth upon their mission. 

The result is well known. The commission- 
ers were insulted and outraged in every possible 
way. They were improperly received; and when 
attempts to bully and bribe had failed to sway 
them they w'ere driven from Prance. To the 
opposition clamoring for information about the 
negotiation with their beloved France, Mr. Ad- 
ams sent in the famous X. Y. Z. correspondence 
The mixture of swindling and browbeating 
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thus disclosed, heightened as it was by news of 
a decree far surpassing its predecessors in de- 
fiance of neutral rights, and by the burning of 
one of our vessels by a French privateer, lighted 
up a hot flame of indignation which swept rap- 
idly and fiercely over the country, setting it 
ablaze with the spirit of war. 

This exposure utterly. discredited also the 
party of the opposition friendly to France and 
broke them down completely. One by one they 
slipped away from Congress where they had a 
majority, leaving the undaunted Gallatin to 
face not merely defeat, but what seemed to be 
disgrace. Jefferson, with a discomfited whine, 
bowed before the storm, and even Giles is said 
for the moment to have lost a little of his usual 
rough effrontery. With the Federalists of 
course everything was just the reverse. Enthu- 
siastic addresses poured in upon the President, 
who responded to them with equal fervor, and 
in a most spirited manner. In the press, and at 
public meetings, men rivalled each other in de- 
nunciation of France. War vessels were fitted 
out by private subscription and presented to the 
government ; and Marshall, returning to be re- 
ceived with fStes and banquets, raised the pub- 
lic wrath to a still higher pitch. The Federal- 
ists carried rapidly all the strong measures of 
defence which they deemed essential — aprovi- 
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eional army and an increase of troops, of fortifi- 
cations, and of the navy. At the next general 
election they triumphed, and found themselves 
in possession for the first time of a strong ma- 
jority. The conduct of France raised them to 
the zenith of their power, but it was of short 
duration, and their strength brought with it the 
events which reduced them soon after to utter 
ruin. The first result was the fight made by the 
President against the appointment of Hamilton 
to the command of the provisional army. 

Washington was selected as commander-in- 
chief, and consented to serve, provided he should 
not take an active part until the army should 
be actually in the field, and provided further that 
he should have the choice of the oflBcers who 
were to be next him in rant and to act as his 
staff. Washington was clearly of opinion that 
the army ought to be constituted de novo, and 
that there should be no question of revolution- 
ary rank. He accordingly sent to the President 
a hst of major-generals, in the following order’; 
Hamilton, Charles Pinckney, and Knox. This 
gave the practical command and the work of 
organization to Hamilton. Mr. Adams sent 
Washington’s name at once to the Senate, and 
then the major-generals in the' order prescribed 
by Washington. This done, he wheeled about 
when it came to signing the commissions, and 
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tjook the ground that Knox was the senior ofiBlcer 
on account of his revolutionary rank. He dis- 
regarded the fact that by the precedents of the 
Congress of the confederacy oia&cers ranked in 
the order of their confirmation. He refused to 
admit that Hamilton was the man best fitted 
for the post, and was so considered by the pub- 
lic ; he plunged himself and his party into a 
bitter per^sonal quarrel, and all because he dis- 
liked Hamilton, and was enraged at the op- 
position of the cabinet to himself. 

The President’s course led to an immediate 
and desperate struggle. Not only the cabinet, 
but all the leading Federalists, urged upon him 
the adoption of Washington’s list. He alien- 
ated Knox from Hamilton, who was a friend of 
long standing, and ultimately caused the for- 
mer’s resignation, while Pinckney on his return 
fully admitted the propriety of the appoint- 
ments, and cheerfully took service in the rank 
assigned by Washington. The pressure of opin- 
ion upon the President grew stronger constantly, 
and yet although he writhed a good deal in an- 
ger, he seemed to become more fixed in his pur- 
pose. The Federalist leaders, deeply alarmed, 
turned to Mount Yernou for assistance. In un- 
mistakable language Washington told Adams 
that if the agreement made between them was 
not adhered to he should resign. Adams was, a 
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bold and stubborn man, but be dared not face 
the displeasure of Washington and the conse- 
quences of his resignation on such a question. 
In bitterness of spirit he gave way, and ap- 
pointed Hamilton to the first place, and the sense 
of defeat changed keen dislike to an almost 
venomous hatred of the man whom he chose to 
think his rival. The conduct of Adams in this 
whole afFair is utterly indefensible. There is 
not a single valid reason for the course he took. 
From a personal feeling he brought on a bitter, 
senseless, and perfectly futile quarrel, weakened 
the party and himself, and all because he dis- 
liked the man who happened to be best fitted 
for the command of the army. No adverse crit- 
icism can be made upon Hamilton, except that 
while at first he quietly accepted the situation 
to whicli he was called by Washington and the 
party, after the contest over his appointment 
b^an, he exhibited a rather disagreeable and 
aggressive self-assertion common enough in men 
of great abilities and commanding wills, and 
from which he was on rare occasions not wholly 
free. Thus the appointment was finally made, 
leaving a legacy of heart-burning, a memory of 
compulsion and defeat on one side, and of in- 
justice and triumph on the other. 

With his accustomed zeal, Hamilton at once 
threw himself into his new work, and gave him 
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self up to it heart and soul. His task was that 
of organization and preparation, for which he 
had a peculiar genius, and it is needless to say 
that his work was of the best. He was first 
called upon to draft a plan for the fortification 
of the harbor of New York and superintend its 
execution, funds having been appropriated by 
the State for that purpose. This was somewhat 
outside the regular path of his duty, but he gave 
it his attention and made the necessary arrange- 
ments. Soon after he met Washington and 
Pinckney at Philadelphia and drew up a scheme 
which Washington adopted for the apportion- 
ment of officers and men among the States, for 
a recruiting system, and for supplies, arsenals, 
camp equipages, and ordnance. In a second 
paper, likewise accepted by Washington, he laid 
out a plan for the organization of the army, in 
which he dealt with the questions of pay, uni- 
forms, rations, rank, promotion, field exercise, 
regulation of barracks, the police of garrisons 
and camps, and the issue of arms, clothing, and 
fuel. These elaborate suggestions were neces- 
sarily hasty, but they exhibit great familiarity 
with the various subjects, fertility of resource, 
and broad and comprehensive views. They re- 
ceived the highest proof of their value in gain- 
ing the approval of Washington, the best and 
most experienced soldier of the day. 

14 
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When Congress assembled, Hamilton sent to 
the Senate a bill which became law and was en- 
titled, “ An Act for the better organizing of the 
troops of the United States.” This measure 
changed as little as possible the existing system, 
dealing chiefly with the proportion to be estab- 
lished between the number of ofiicers and of 
men. Hamilton’s purpose was to make a “ fun- 
damental arrangement,” so that in the future 
the existing system could be increased or di- 
minished at will without altering the form of 
organization. He also drafted a bill for a “ Med- 
ical Establishment,” and devised plans for the 
classification and organization of the militia for 
trade with the Indians and for military sup- 
plies, and from time to time he issued circulars 
to the army to check intemperance, duelling, 
and desertion, and to promote discipline. Mo- 
HeniyTi in fact, turned to Hamilton for instruc- 
tions on every point connected with the War 
Department, while Stoddert and Wolcott sought 
hb advice in an almost equal degree as to the 
policy to be pursued with regard to the Navy 
and the Treasury. In the spring of 1799 he 
made every necessary arrangement for the inva- 
sion of Louisiana and the Floridas. He also 
prepared a scheme for the establishment and 
maintenance of frontier posts, and devoted 
much time and attention to the fortification of 
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New York. Hamilton’s bills for organization, 
for tlie Medical Establisliment, and for tbe 
eventual augmentation of the army, all became 
laws, but the work of actual recruiting was con- 
stantly delayed, until at last after the departure 
of the second peace commission it became ob- 
vious that there would be no war, and all active 
measures gradually ceased. Hamilton’s mili- 
tary services at this time went no farther than 
the elaboration of plans and the work of prepa- 
ration ; the only lasting result of his labors be- 
ing the establishment of the West Point Acad- 
emy a few years later in general conformity 
with his suggestions. Hamilton in all these 
matters exhibited, however, not only his usual 
energetic and indefatigable industry and his 
readiness in dealing with a wide range of topics, 
but he showed that he possessed in a high de- 
gree the military attributes of foresight, breadth 
of view, knowledge of details, and great capac- 
ity for organization. Whether if he had been 
called into actual service he would have dis- 
played iu equal measure the still more impor- 
tant qualities which are essential to a successful 
general in an active campaign and on the field 
of battle, must remain mere conjecture. This 
much is certain, that he did the best that was 
possible in aU that fell to him to do, and that 
his strong hand was felt in all departments of 
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the government in regard to everything relating 
to the war policy of the United States. 

But while Hamilton was devoting himself to 
these laborious duties, he was working out in 
his usual manner detailed and comprehensive 
plans for the general conduct of the war. He 
saw that there would be no battles to fight with 
France in the Etist, and he was convinced that 
the only way to reach her was through the sides 
of her ally, Spain. He therefore designed to 
wrest from the latter power the region of the 
extreme Southwest, and give to the United 
States final and complete control of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. These ideas were of 
long standing and were part of that conception 
of nationality and of national greatness which 
was the predominating influence in Hamilton’s 
public career. The last resolution which he 
had introduced in the Congress of the confed- 
eration declared the ‘‘ navigation of the Missis^ 
sippi to be a clear and essential right and to be 
supported* as such.” A few years later he had 
said in the cabinet that the free use of that 
river was “essential to the unity of the em- 
pire,” In 1798 he urged upon Pickering the 
necessity of getting possession of Louisiana and 
the Floridas, and in the following year he wrote: 
“ I have been long in the habit of considering 
the acquisition of those countries as essential to 
the permanency of the Union.” 
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It seemed now as if the moment had come 
when these theories might be put into execution, 
and it is no wonder that they were uppermost 
in Hamilton’s thoughts. Both from a political 
and military point of view he was right. The 
national and imperial instincts of his nature did 
not mislead him. The Mississippi and the great 
regions of the Southwest were essential to 
union and empire. The future has justified 
him, and in no single point has it shown more 
strikingly the range of Hamilton’s vision as a 
statesman and the force and penetration of his 
mind. By one of the strange but not uncom- 
mon contradictions which we meet with in hu- 
man history, it fell to the lot of Hamilton’s 
keenest foe to carry out the most imperial part 
of the great Federalist’s national policy. It was 
reserved to Jefferson to acquire by purchase, 
and in defiance of the constitution, the vast ter- 
ritory which Hamilton planned only a few 
years before to win by arms. The accomplish- 
ment of the work fell to other hands, but the 
conception was Hamilton’s, and it was he who 
first formulated the brilliant scheme, and after 
years of waiting devised means which would 
have assured success. 

Besides the control of the Mississippi and the 
conquest of the Southwest there had long been 
\n Hamilton’s mind still another idea which. 
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while national in its origin, was intended rathei 
to increase the power of the United States than 
to strengthen their union. “ Our situation,” he 
wrote in “ The Federalist,” “ invites, and our 
situation prompts us to aim at an ascendant in 
American affairs.” We were to he dominant 
in the western hemisphere. W e were not only 
to be neutral as to the affairs of Europe, hut we 
were to exact from Europe neutrality in all re- 
garding America and were to crush out Euro- 
pean influence. Here is the Monroe doctrine 
in its widest scope, and with such notions long 
cherished and while he was revolving these plans 
for the acquisition of Louisiana, it is no wonder 
that Hamilton’s imagination was touched by the 
schemes of the Spanish adventurer Miranda. 
He began to believe that the time had come for 
conquests beyond the Mississippi which should 
result in the liberation of the Central and even 
of the South American States, and in the estab- 
lishment of republics in those regions. 

Miranda had been long engaged in these 
schemes and had already endeavored to enlist 
England as an ally. He now wished to have 
England and the United States unite and un- 
dertake the overthrow of the Spanish power in 
South America. This fell in with the Federal- 
ist longing to join all decent people in a crusade 
•gainst the hated French republic. Such as 
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alliance would insure tlie ruin of Spain, the tool 
of France, the closing of the South American 
ports to French privateers, and great acquisi- 
tion of territory to the United States. It was, 
in case of war with France, both a wise and 
sufficiently practicable policy, and it is no won- 
der that Hamilton thought it worth considera- 
tion by the government, and at all events judged 
that it was well to be informed as to the prog- 
ress of such a movement. He therefore sought 
to interest the government in Miranda, and no 
doubt gave undue importance to that soldier of 
fortune ; but his own campaign was that of a 
great general and a far-seeing statesman. Mili- 
tary glory appealed strongly to a sweeping in- 
tellect and powerful nature like Hamilton's, 
and we may readily believe that he dreamed of 
extensive conquests and great deeds of arms. 
That he thought the opportunity likely to come 
at that moment is more than doubtful. It is 
certain that it never affected his public course, 
and that he never aimed at anything which, 
however it might redound to his own fame, 
went beyond an extension and consolidation of 
the power of the United States. The theory 
that his mind teemed with visions of empire and 
of military power in the Napoleonic fashion, 
schemes fraught with danger and perhaps des- 
potism, is due to the heated and hostile mind of 
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Mr. Adams. Hamilton was not only extremely 
guarded in Bis correspondence with. Miranda, to 
whom he said that he could personally have no 
participation in his plan unless patronized hy 
the government of the United States,” but he 
was also in consultation with Rufus King, our 
cautious minister to England. Throughout he 
scrupulously avoided doing or saying anything 
which could by any possibility give ground for 
the suspicion that he was taking part in the 
schemes of an adventurer without the assent 
of his government. The plan appealed to his 
strongest instincts as a stiitesman and soldier, 
and fired his imagination. It was, too, not um 
reasonable, and in the event of war Hamilton 
determined to be in a position to take every 
advantage of such brilliant possibilities. 

But while Hamilton gave himself up to the 
onerous duties immediately before him, his 
dreams and aspirations, if he had any, came to 
a speedy end. The popular indignation and 
the hearty support of the administration, the 
bold attitude of the United States, and the fight- 
ing qualities of our little navy, already striking 
telling blows at the French privateers and raen- 
of-war, all impressed France with the fact that 
she had aroused a nation out of reach of her 
armies, and capable of becoming a very formic 
table adversary. The worthy Talleyrand ao 
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cordingly began to cast about for some means 
by which he could reestablish friendly relations, 
at the lowest possible cost to the pockets and 
the feelings of the French people and of him- 
self, By circuitous channels, but in direct terms, 
he conveyed to Mr. Adams the fact that the 
government would be glad to receive an Amer- 
ican envoy with all the respect and honor to 
which he was entitled. Acting on this informa- 
tion, and without a word to any one, not even to 
his cabinet, the President sent in the nomination 
of Mr. Vans Murray to be minister to France. 

There can be no doubt that honorable peace 
was then, as in Washington’s time, the para- 
mount consideration. Whether it was wise to 
snap at the very first opportunity held out by 
France is more questionable, John Adams cer- 
tainly believed it to be so, but his haste, secrecy, 
and the abrupt change from his recent utter- 
ances, make it impossible not to suppose that 
one strong motive for this sudden action was 
to be found in his belief that peace would crip- 
ple the war party, including Hamilton, and all 
others who differed with him. • But admitting 
that John Adams was not only right in principle 
but also in the selection of the moment for 
making peace, yet his mode of doing right was 
utterly and hopelessly wrong. If his cabinet 
agreed with him, then concealment was useless ; 
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if they ■were certain to oppose him, then con- 
cealment may have been shre-wd and cunning ; 
but it •was neither very ■wise nor very brave. 
In any event, it rent asunder hopelessly the al- 
ready distracted Federalists. It fell upon the 
unsuspecting party with the suddenness of a 
bolt of lightning. They were stunned by the 
shock, and their first thought -was to defeat the 
President in the Senate, and to break down him 
and his policy together. These were the views 
of men who believed a war with France to be a 
good thing in itself, because it was the only 
sure salvation from the pestilent ideas of Paris. 
Tliey would have had us ally ourselves with 
England, because it behooved all decent people 
throughout the world to stand together and 
stamp out the monstrous doctrines of the French 
revolution. 

No man hated those doctrines and principles 
more fervently than Hamilton, and no one sac- 
rificed more than he to opposition to the prop- 
aganda of unbridled democracy and consequent 
anarchy. But, except on one or two occasions, 
the statesman always prevailed with Hamilton. 
Except in the case of a common war against 
France when the results would bring vast and 
immediate benefits to the United States, he had 
no mind for an alliance with England, much as 
he applauded her as the defender of society, -He 
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was, on the contrary, disposed to be cool to- 
ward her because, with a stupidity really exqui- 
site, she had begun, just as we were embroiled 
with Finance, once more to annoy and provoke 
us with outrageous orders in council. Hamil- 
ton’s general policy, therefore, was the mainte- 
nance of a strong dignified attitude, backed by 
armed men and ships, and then a quiet waiting 
until France should come to her senses and send 
a minister to us. He never believed war to be 
a good thing in itself, as did some of his more 
extreme partisans, who were as headstrong and 
unruly in their way as the President was in his ; 
but he regarded peace now and always as the 
first object. In this he was not only wise but 
consistent with his past. At the same time the 
sudden change of Adams, his eager grasp at the 
earliest symptom of returning decency in the 
French government, disappointed and angered 
Hamilton as a hasty, needless step, and an un- 
called-for sacrifice of a dignity which might 
have been scrupulously maintained and much 
enhanced without endangering a speedy and 
lasting peace. His wrath was still further 
kindled by the foolish and offensive method of 
action adopted by the President. 

But even in bitterness and anger the states- 
man was still uppermost. Hamilton may not 
nave been the idol of the masses, nor a skilful 
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manager of men; but there was one set of 
men whom he knew thoroughly, and those were 
the leaders of his own party. He knew them 
to be capable of becoming yery dangerous, and 
he saw them now on the point of rising upon 
the President and beating him and the party 
to the earth together. Checking his own feel- 
ings, but without attempting to conceal his 
indignation, he took the ground with the Fed- 
eralists at Philadelphia, that peace with honor 
was now, as always, our first object, and that 
this step toward it, however unwisely it had 
been taken, was nevertheless beyond recall. The 
true policy now was to make the best of what 
had been done, and treat for peace as it should 
be treated for. To send Murray alone was ab- 
surd; it was the idea of a man blinded with 
haste and anger. Let a suitable commission 
be chosen and sent, if circumstances still con- 
tinued favorable. The party leaders fell in 
with Hamilton’s views^ and Adams himself be- 
coming aware of the error of committing this 
charge to Murray alone, a strong commission 
was nominated and confirmed. It is hardly 
too much to say that Hamilton’s prompt de- 
cision, his wisdom and statesmanship, saved 
the party at this moment from an immediate 
wreck, which he might very readily and nab 
urally have precipitated. 
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There was some delay in sending the commis- 
sioners, owing to the unsettled state of France, 
and then came another revolution, which led 
the Federalists to believe that there ought to 
be a further suspension of the embassy, Ham- 
ilton even went to Trenton to urge delay ; but 
Adams, irritated beyond endurance by the stub- 
born and exasperating resistance of the war 
party, as represented by his secretaries, treated 
counsel and opposition alike with contempt, 
and ordered the envoys away. Thus ended 
the first great struggle over our relations with 
France. Taken as a whole, from the arrival 
of Genet to the departure of this last commis- 
sion which effected a treaty, the Federalist 
policy had been a masterpiece at once bold and 
sagacious, and one from which the country 
reaped great and lasting benefit. But behind 
the fair exterior of success was the triumphant 
party torn with bitter dissensions, which were 
sapping its life even in the moment of victory. 

In another direction the policy of the Fed- 
eralists, although giving rise to no quarrels, 
but meeting, on the contrary, with general ap- 
proval in the party, became the most efficient 
cause of their subsequent ruin. The publica- 
tion of the X. Y. Z. letters, and the flight of 
jnembers of the opposition from the House of 
Eepresentatives, left absolute oontrol with the 
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ITecleralists. They had been accustomed to win- 
ning battle after battle, but they had always 
been in the minority, and the want of num- 
bers was a severe and wholesome discipline 
which cultivated in that party a prudence to 
which by nature they were not much given. 
An absolute majority and the irresistible rise 
of public opinion against France turned their 
heads. They did not lose their wits, but they 
became more masterful and overbearing than 
ever. They rapidly pushed through bills for 
an army, a navy, and fortifications, as well as 
a naturalization law which required fourteen 
years’ residence, many of them urging the re- 
fusal of citizenship to foreigners altogether. So 
far no harm had been done ; but they next re- 
solved to strike at the vile libels which had 
been poured forth by the opposition press upon 
Washington, and upon every other honored 
name, and at the foreigners who wrote the libels 
or propagated French doctrines and set agita- 
tion on foot. With this object they enacted 
the famous alien and sedition laws. In their 
first draft these laws were intolerable. The 
Federalists in Congress were guided by the 
members of the extreme war party, and were 
now in a very rash mood, so that Hamilton was 
much alarmed by these bills, and wrote ur- 
gently in favor of modifications. Of the alien 
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act, and tte mode of its execution, lie said, Let 
us not be cruel or violent/’ In the j&rst draft 
of the sedition act he saw danger of civil war, 
and said, “ Let us not establish a tyranny. En- 
ergy is a very different thing from violence.” 
This was the language of a statesman. But 
when the laws were modified and passed, they 
and the principles whicli they involved received 
Hamilton’s entire support. 

There has been a general effort on the part 
of biographers to clear their respective heroes 
from all responsibility for these ill-fated meas- 
ures. The truth is, that they had the full 
support of the congressmen and senators who 
passed them, of the President who signed them, 
and of the leaders in the States, who almost all 
believed in them ; and they also met with very 
general acceptance by the party in the North. 
Hamilton went as far in the direction of sus- 
taining the principle of these laws as any one. 
He had too acute a mind to believe with many 
of the staunch Federalist divines of New Eng- 
land, that Jefferson and Madison were Marats 
and Robespierres, and that their followers were 
Jacobins who, when they came to power, were 
ready for the overthrow of religion and society, 
and were prepared to set up a guillotine and 
pour out blood in the waste places of the fed- 
eral city. But he did believe, and so wrote to 
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Washington, after the appearance of the X. Y, 
Z. letters, that there was a party in the coun* 
try ready to “ new model ” the constitution on 
French principles, to form an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with France, and make the 
United States a French province. He felt, in 
short, that there was a party in America ready 
for confiscation and social confusion. A year 
later, in 1709, he wrote to Dayton, the speaker 
of the national House of Representatives, a long 
letter, in which he set forth very clearly the 
policy which he felt ought to be pursued. He 
wished to give strength to the government, and 
increase centralization by every means, by an 
extension of the national judiciary, a liberal 
system of internal improvements, an increased 
and abundant revenue, an enlargement of the 
army and navy, permanence in the laws for the 
volunteer army, extension of the powers of the 
general government, subdivision of the States 
as soon as practicable, and finally, a strong sedi- 
tion law, and the power to banish aliens. This 
was what was termed at that day a ‘‘ strong and 
spirited” policy; it would now be called re- 
pressive, but by whatever name it is designated, 
it was the policy of Hamilton, and is charac- 
teristic of both his talents and temperament. 
Except as to the subdivision of States, it was 
csirried out pretty thoroughly in all its main 
features by the Federalists. 
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The alien and sedition laws, althougli resisted 
in Congress, did not much affect public opinion 
at the elections which immediately ensued, and 
the Federalists came into the next Congress 
with a large majority. Numbers, however, 
availed them little. In the worst days of their 
minority period they were more effective as a 
party. The jealousies and quarrels already on 
foot came to a fierce culmination on the appoint- 
ment of the second mission to France. The 
moderate Federalists of the South, headed by 
Marshall, sustained the President, while the 
war party urged his destruction. It was a 
house divided against itself and at a time when 
violent measures had so lessened the great ad- 
vantages of the last election that the Federal- 
ists entered upon the Presidential campaign 
with but a narrow margin for success. Jeffer- 
son sounded the alarm in the famous Kentucky 
resolutions. The doctrine was bad enough, but 
it was probably merely intended to attract atten- 
tion to the rapid development of power on the 
part of the central government. The resolu- 
tions of both Kentucky and Virginia were re- 
ceived with little favor anywhere, and in many 
States with strong and formal reprobation. 
Hamilton, more deeply stirred by a movement 
for disunion than he could be by anything else, 
regarded these resolutions as of great gravity 
15 
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and urged tlat tliey be formally disapproyed 
by Congress and their evil tendencies fully dis- 
played. 

Jefferson, however, had achieved his purpose. 
The suspicions of the country were awakened 
to the meaning and possible results of such 
legislation as the alien and sedition acts, and 
to the centralizing policy of the Federalists. 
The approach of peace, moreover, relaxed the 
spirit ’which had rallied the masses to the side of 
the Federalists as the defenders of the national 
honor. Slowly, but surely, the dominant party 
was losing ground in public opinion. Pennsyl- 
vania slipped from them at the state election, 
and this made a victory in New York of the 
very last importance. Hamilton threw himself 
into the struggle with an energy and fire great 
even for him. But he was now opposed to one 
who was the first and by no means the least 
in a long list of men, some of great ability and 
distinction, who have risen to power and place 
largely by capacity for guiding the dark and 
complicated intrigues of New York politics. In 
these Aaron Burr was a master. The elec- 
tion turned largely on the result in the city, 
and in ward politics Hamilton was no match for 
his antagonist. Hamilton could neither trade, 
bargain, nor deal with petty factions. Such 
work was unworthy of his powerful intellect, 
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and the sacrifice did not even bring the poor 
reward of success. With voice and pen Ham- 
ilton maintained the conflict. His eloquence 
was unrivalled, his arguments, written and 
spoken, were unanswerable, but Burr had the 
votes. New York was lost to the Federalists 
and ruin stared them in the face. 

In the bitterness and passion of defeat Ham- 
ilton proposed to Governor Jay to call together 
the old legislature and give the choice of presi- 
dential electors to districts, thus dividing the 
vote of New York, which would otherwise be 
settled by the incoming legislature, who would 
choose none but Democrats. Jay, very frankly, 
declined to consider the scheme, as one wholly 
improper. The proposition was, in fact, nothing 
less than to commit, under the forms of law, a 
fraud, w^hich would set aside the expressed will 
of a majority of the voters in the State. This 
is the one dark blot upon the public career of 
Hamilton. It is no palliation to say that he 
was urged to it by the Federalist members of 
Congress. The error of a great leader cannot 
be excused by saying that lesser men advised 
h im to it. Many times before Hamilton had 
stepped in boldly and had effectually checked 
the rash and headstrong impulses of his more 
extreme friends at Philadelphia. He now fell 
m with them in support of this high-handed 
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measure. It was he who advised it with Jay, 
it was he who urged its prosecution, and on his 
shoulders must rest the responsibility. Hamil- 
ton was too clear-sighted even then to attempt 
to disguise the character of the scheme. He 
says plainly to Jay, we must not be ‘‘over- 
scrupulous,” and then adduces a great many 
lucid and ingenious reasons to show that this is 
a time when to do a great right one is justified 
in doing a little wrong. Arguments on that side 
of the question were not wanting ; they never 
are to the champions of order, the saviours of 
society, the “strong men,” and the imperialists 
of this world. That Hamilton was carried away 
by a passion of disappointment when he wrote 
this letter, is no doubt true, but the root of the 
matter lay still deeper. The bitterness of de- 
feat and the readiness to use violent means to 
recover lost ground sprang from the belief fos- 
tered and developed in Hamilton’s mind by the 
French revolution, that there was a party in 
this country of democracy, license, and anarchy, 
that its victory meant ruin to the state, and 
that salvation could only be assured by the con- 
tinuance in power of the party of order and 
Federalism. This frame of mind is not uncom- 
mon in the history of party conflicts, but in the 
days of the “Great Monster,” as Hamilton 
called the French republic, it was intensified ^ 
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ft degree and carried to an extent hardly ever 
known before or since. That this dread of the 
success of the other side in a representative 
government should have led such a man as 
Hamilton to make a proposition like that con- 
tained in the letter to Jay, is a most melancholy 
example of the power and the danger of such 
sentiments which are wholly foreign to free con- 
stitutional systems. 

But even while the fortunes of the party 
were thus declining, they were hurried stiU 
faster on their downward course by the ever 
increasing bitterness and the greater openness 
of the quarrels among the leaders. The nomi- 
nation of the peace commission led to violent 
attacks upon the President by Pickering, who 
seems to have resolved to break him down, and 
these attacks made in private letters were now 
circulated with but little pretence of secrecy 
among the New England leaders. Immediately 
after the New York election, which crippled 
Hamilton by depriving him of the control of 
the vote of that State in the electoral college, 
Adams drove McHenry and Pickering from his 
cat)inet. This deepened the feud, and Adams, 
irritated by the assaults of his opponents, gave 
loose to his own tongue, at all times a rathei 
fturuly member. Among other abusive things, 
he called bis opponents a British faction, and 
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stigmatized Hamilton, in particular, as acting 
in the interests of England. This attack soon 
reached Hamilton’s ears, and in view of its 
source lie felt that it could not be passed over in 
silence. He accordingly wrote a brief note, stat 
ing that he had heard the reported accusation 
of the President, and inquiring if the report 
were true. Receiving no reply he again wrote 
to Mr, Adams, repeating his question and deny- 
ing the truth of the alleged charge. Both notes 
were courteous and straightforward, but they 
were passed over in complete silence. It must 
not be forgotten that there was no open breach 
between the President and Hamilton. Their 
relations were as yet friendly in form at least. 
Moreover, only a short time before Mr. Adams 
had written to Hamilton asking his assistance 
in securing for Colonel Smith, the President’s 
son-in-law, a desirable position in the army. 
Hamilton had cheerfully and generously given 
his services, and his note was pleasant and 
friendly. Yet, with this incident fresh in his 
mind, Mr. Adams did not hesitate to refuse to 
notice a proper and reasonable question asked 
by the principal officer of the army who was 
also one of the most distinguished men in the 
country. To say that such treatment on the 
part of Mr, Adams was uncivil, is but little. 
It was a gross blunder, and was unfortunately 
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of a piece with all Mr. Adams’s conduct to- 
wards Hamilton. When the latter came to 
Trenton to urge the suspension of tlie peace 
commission, Mr. Adams refers to his visit with 
a pitying sneer. Hamilton was the most pow- 
erful leader of the Federalists ; he was the most 
conspicuous and brilliant statesman in the coun- 
try, and yet the President, the head of the Fed- 
eralist party, first undertook to ignore him, 
then slighted his advice and derided him, and 
finally treated his manly inquiry with con- 
temptuous silence. Decency, prudence, and 
self-interest, to take no higher motives, dictated 
an opposite course. We are very far from 
holding Mr, Adams solely responsible for the 
downfall of the Federalists, but his treatment 
of Hamilton, tried merely by the test of states- 
manship and good politics, shows how com- 
pletely he failed as a leader of men, and how 
he became, despite all his courage, honesty, and 
abilities, a principal cause in the ruin of the 
party. 

Quarrels like these could not long be con- 
fined to the knowledge of the leaders. They 
were sure to break out and, coming to the 
surface before the public, to work all the vast 
mischief of which they were canable. They 
reached their height just as the Presidential 
election drew near. To throw Adams over 
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meant an open split and certain defeat, and the 
leaders in Congress with much misgiving, and 
on the part of many with no great good-will, 
resolved to support him again as a candidate 
for the Presidency, in conjunction with Charles 
Pinckney for Vice-President. Hamilton made 
the best of what seemed to him a very bad busi- 
ness. Even after the loss of New York, there 
was still a chance for the Federalists if South 
Carolina would vote for both candidates. Ham- 
ilton urged, therefore, once more, an equal vote 
for both Pinckney and Adams, and again it 
may be said that his policy was the only one 
which could have secured success. It was gen- 
erally supposed, however, that this course would 
result in the election of Pinckney, a result 
which Hamilton openly preferred. It was bad 
enough to have this preference for Pinckney 
generally known; but Hamilton was now so 
thoroughly enraged and so completely alienated 
from the President that he went still farther 
and wrote a pamphlet designed to show up Mr. 
Adams’s failings, and to vindicate his own po- 
sition and that of the war Federalists. 

The project was so utterly wild that every 
iffort was made to dissuade Hamilton from his 
his purpose. The disapprobation, indeed, was 
so general that even he resolved at the last 
moment to limit the circulation of this efEusion 
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to a few friends. But it was too late. Burr, 
througli his agents, stole a copy, and the pam- 
phlet appeared. This famous production is a 
defence of the war Federalists and a personal 
attack on Mr. Adams. A good deal of the cen- 
sure was just enough, but the pamphlet, as a 
whole, was a piece of passionate folly. Hamil- 
ton denounced as unsafe, yiolent, vain, and ego- 
tistic, a Federalist President, whose general pub- 
lic policy all Federalists supported; and then 
wound up his bitter diatribe with the lame and 
impotent conclusion of advising every one to 
vote for the man so much to be distrusted. The 
whole thing was simple self-stultification, and 
the pamphlet met with no favor, except among 
the Democrats. Even Hamilton’s closest friends 
were frightened and displeased. If the Feder- 
alists had openly divided, and the two wings 
had engaged in controversy, a polemic of this 
sort might have seemed natural. But for one 
great leader to publish such an attack upon 
another, when the party was formally in har- 
mony and upon the eve of a close and doubt- 
ful contest for the Presidency, was simple mad- 
ness. It was the work of a man crazed with 
passion, and hent on revenge. 

This unhappy incident cannot be dismissed 
without a word upon Hamilton's relations with 
the cabinet. It has been dharged that in this 
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respect he acted in bad faith. That the cabi- 
net oflBcers went too far in furnishing Hamilton, 
and others also, with all sorts of information 
which came to them in a confidential capacity, 
will not, I think, be questioned. It is not ap- 
parent, however, that Hamilton made any im- 
proper use of this information, for although he 
was anxious enough for material, there was 
none to be had which was of peculiar value or 
novelty. But there is no ground for accusing 
Hamilton of bad faith in this particular. He 
made a mistake in trying, through his influence 
with the cabinet, to force the President’s hand, 
but he had a perfect right, as a party leader, 
to coi'respond with the secretaries and to give 
them his opinions and advice on political ques- 
tions. He had done the same thing in Wash- 
ington’s time, and no one has ever hinted that 
there was any impropriety in it. The fact that 
he was not personally on good terms with Ad- 
ams does not affect the matter. Hamilton was 
fully entitled to write private letters to mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and they had a right to 
receive them. The fact that the secretaries, 
after they found themselves in opposition to 
the President, ought to have retired, is a wholly 
distinct matter, and must be discussed on dif- 
ferent grounds. If they chose to be guided 
by Hamilton, a private individual and unoffi- 
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cial leader, that was their affair, not his. The 
pamphlet against Adams was passionate, fool- 
ish, and contradictory in itself, and it placed 
Hamilton in a weak and false position, but it 
was an open attack, and was not liable to the 
charge of bad faith. 

If anything was needed to make the over- 
throw of the Federalists certain, this unfortu- 
nate pamphlet would have done it. But the 
party’s doom was already sealed. South Caro- 
lina would vote only for a southern man, and 
Pinckney, with the chivalrous sense of duty 
which he always displayed, refused to be sepa- 
rated from Adams. The result was the defeat 
of the candidates of the Federalists and the 
close of their party career as rulers of national 
politics. The struggle of the election did not, 
however, come to an end in the electoral col- 
leges. The equal vote received by Burr and 
Jefferson threw the final decision into the House 
of Representatives, and the former began at 
once to sound his way toward an arrangement 
which should bring him in as President over 
Jefferson. The Federalists in Congress, mad- 
dened and reckless by defeat, turned with avid- 
ity to the chance of snatching the office from 
their arch-enemy Jefferson. The crisis was 
very grave, and indeed threatened civil war. 
Once more the Federalists at Washington were 
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running to perilous extremes, and once more 
Hamilton checked them. The wild passion, 
which had led him into the attack on Adams, 
had spent itself, and he was, again, the cool, 
wise, far-seeing statesman with his prejudices 
and impulses under the control of reason. He 
knew that Jefferson was the fairly chosen Presi- 
dent, and that such was the intention of the 
people. He saw the danger which setting Jef- 
ferson aside by an intrigue would bring. Much 
as he disliked the man, he knew that his former 
colleague was timid, cautious, and trained in 
politics of the better sort. He also knew Burr, 
and rightly belieTed the hero of hTew York city 
politics to be shallow, dangerous, and utterly 
unscrupulous. Putting aside all personal feel- 
ing, he threw himself into the conflict and ex- 
erted his powerful influence to check the mad 
projects of the Federalists. His intervention 
probably had a decisive effect. It was cer 
tainly courageous, high-minded, and such as be 
came the distinguished leader of a great party 
After the storm of the election and the bitter- 
ness of party faction it was a fit conclusion to. 
Hamilton’s career as a public man, which prac. 
tically aided with the downfall of his party. 



CHAPTER X. 


PBOFESSIOljrAIi UCFE. — DUEL Am> DEATH. 

The defeat of the Federalists left Hamil- 
ton wholly free to deTote himself to the prac- 
tice of the law. Fortunately for him, his work 
was something very different from the merely 
nominal occupation which retired statesmen 
and disappointed politicians sometimes dignify 
by the name of “ their profession.” The pro- 
scriptive laws against Tories, as I have said, had 
given to Hamilton, Burr, and a few others, 
complete possession of the New York practice 
after the Revolution. Hamilton had not neg- 
lected the opportunity thus offered. While 
deeply engaged in the work of the constitution 
he labored at his profession, in which he had 
been the leader almost from his first appear- 
ance. He laid aside a lucrative practice when 
he took the treasury, and having exhausted his 
savings while in oflSce returned to the bar a 
poor man, with his mind fixed on making money 
and fame as a lawyer. With his brilliant repu- 
tation as a public man and party leader he at 
once received more business than he had left in 
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1789. In a few months he was again at the 
bead of the bar and master of a large and grow- 
ing practice. After the election of Jefferson he 
became even more absorbed in the law than be- 
fore, and drifted steadily ont of the current bf 
public affairs. With this he was now well con- 
tent. He said with truth that he had no desire 
to reenter public life, unless called forth by the 
contingency of a foreign or civil war. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, he considered the latter mis- 
fortune only too likely to happen. 

Much might he written of Hamilton as a 
lawyer. His professional success has been 
dimmed by the brilliancy of his career as a 
statesman; but there can he no doubt that he 
deserves a very high place among those Ameri- 
cans who have been most distinguished at the 
bar. As a constitutional lawyer it is not neces- 
sary to go beyond the argument on the national 
bank to show a capacity in this direction of the 
very first order. Hamilton’s powers of state- 
ment and of clear, cogent reasoning were ad- 
mirably adapted for arguments to the court on 
points of law and equity, and in this field he 
shone from the outset. Fortunately, we have 
proof of his power before the court and also of 
his effectiveness with a jury, the most evanes^ 
cent form of legal ability, in two very famous 
cases which were of sufficient importance ta 
escape oblivion. 
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One was a prosecution for libel directed 
against Henry Croswell, a Federalist editor of a 
small local journal. The obnoxious paragraph 
was to the eJBfect that Jefferson had paid Callen- 
der to slander Washington and Adams. This 
statement was not particularly outrageous if 
compared to those which filled the newspapers 
on both sides at that time, and it had moreover 
already appeared in substance in the “New York 
Evening Post.’’ But the Democratic leaders, 
now that they had come to power, were resolved 
to try their hand at muzzling the press and put- 
ting a stop to the stinging attacks of their 
opponents. They, therefore, selected a weak 
assailant and prepared to make an example 
of for the benefit of the Federalist editors. 
With a Democratic sheriff, Democratic grand- 
jury, and Democratic judge, they obtained an 
indictment, after exhibiting a rough disregard 
of the rights of the defendant. When the ease 
came to trial, Hamilton, who had been urged to 
assume the defence, was unable to appear, and 
the prosecution was pushed unrelentingly. Cros- 
well’s counsel asked for time, in order to get 
witnesses from Virginia to testify to the truth 
of the Kbel; but Judge Lewis held that the 
jurj" were judges only of the fact, and not of 
the truth or intent of the publication. After 
« riighPs deKbOiatioii the juiy found Oroswdi 
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guilty, and Ms counsel at once moTed for a 
new trial on the ground of misdirection by the 
judge- The ruling of Judge Lewis was in di- 
rect contradiction of the famous New York pre- 
cedent established in the Zenger trial, but it 
found support in the law of England. The 
issue raised the great question of general ver- 
dicts, on which Erskine won his renown and 
stemmed the tide of reactionary violence in Lon- 
don, It appealed to Hamilton both as a lawyer 
and statesman, and as the consistent friend of a 
free press in accordance with what he believed 
to be the true principles of the common law. 
He therefore laid everything aside in order to 
make the principal argument in support of the 
motion before the Supreme Court at Albany. 
The case excited intense interest. Every one 
flocked to the court room, and the legislature 
could not obtain a quorum. Hamilton closed 
the case the first day, and the court adjourned 
before he had finished. He concluded the next 
morning, and occupied in all six hours. His 
argument was a splendid piece of reasoning 
and eloquence, marked by all the qualities of 
thought and expression for which he was distin- 
guished. Chancellor Kent, whose notes have 
preserved to us all that we know of this argu- 
ment, said that it was the greatest forensic 
effort Hamilton ever made. He had bestowed 
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unusual attention on the case, and he came pre- 
pared to discuss the points of law with a per- 
fect mastery of the subject. There was an un- 
usual solenmity and earnestness on his part in 
the discussion. He was, at times, highly im- 
passioned and pathetic. His whole soul was 
enlisted in the cause. The aspect of the times 
was portentous, and he was persuaded that if he 
could overthrow the high-toned doctrine of the 
judge it would be a great gain to the liberties 
of this country. . . . The anxiety and tender- 
ness of his feelings, and the , gravity of his 
theme, rendered his reflections exceedingly im- 
pressive. He never before in my hearing made 
any effort in which he coinmanded higher rev- 
erence for his principles, nor equal admiration 
for the power and pathos of his eloquence.” 
There is no need to attempt any addition to this 
statement. A man who could win praise, so 
high and so unstinted, from such a man as 
Chancellor Kent, requires no further testimony 
to his rank and ability as a great lawyer. 

The other famous case which has come down 
to us, and to which I have already alluded, was 
a murder trial, which appealed strongly to the 
interest and sympathies of the community, and 
which exhibits Hamilton’s powers in a new 
light, and one very different from that of the 
prosecution of Croswell. The body of a girl 
1 $ 
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was found in a well, and her lover, a young 
mechanic of good character, was suspected, in- 
dicted, and put on trial for the murder. Ham- 
ilton was retained for the defence, the difficulty 
of which was greatly enhanced by the strong 
popular feeling against his client. The evi- 
dence was nearly all circumstantial, and Hamil- 
ton dealt with it as it was put in very effectively, 
and greatly impaired its effect. The govern- 
ment then called their principal witness, one 
Croucher, a fellow of evil repute and on whose 
direct testimony the verdict depended. Hamil- 
ton had become convinced that Croucher was 
the real culprit, and he knew that his evidence 
was the crucial point in the case. When the 
examination in chief was concluded the night 
was well advanced. Hamilton sent for two can- 
dles and by placing one on each side of the wit- 
ness box threw Croucher’s face into strong re- 
lief, and then confronted him with a fixed and 
piercing gaze. Objection was made to this 
procedure, but the court overruled the objec- 
tion, and Hamilton then said with deep solem- 
nity, ‘‘ I have special reasons, deep reasons, rea- 
sons that I dare not express, reasons that, when 
the real culprit is detected and placed before 
the court, will then he understood.” He paused, 
and the attention of every one was riveted in 
breathless silence upon the witness. Hamilton 
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continued: “The jury will mark every muscle 
of Ms face, eveiy motion of his eye. I conjure 
you to look through that man’s countenance to 
his conscience/’ A severe cross-examination 
followed. The wretched witness stumbled, con- 
tradicted himself, and utterly broke down. The 
jury acquitted the prisoner without leaving their 
seats. The subsequent history of Croucher,^ 
who left the court room covered with suspicion 
and contumely, justified Hamilton's device, 
which under ordinary circumstances would not 
be permissible. The incident shows in Ham- 
ilton that quickness of apprehension, force of 
personality, and fertility of resource as well as 
the dramatic sense, which are all such impor- 
tant and necessary qualities to great advocates 
before a jury. These two cases, in diff extent 
ways, are good illustrations of Hamilton’s power 
and success at the bar. 

The popular belief in the certainty of Ham- 
ilton’s winning cases was extraordinary, and 
while it brought him briefs without number it 
reveals at the same time the great secret of his 
success as an advocate. Men came to think 
that, if he exerted himself, he could compel 
any one, whether judge or juryman, to agree 

1 CroncTier ms convicted of rape on a child, was pardoned, 
went to Virginia, there committed a fraud, and fled to Bagtedi, 
where he is said to have been eocecated for a hebaow crime. 
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with hiiri. This idea sprang from a yague per- 
ception of what was, in reality, the very es- 
sence of Hamilton’s mind and character. Force 
of intellect and force of will were the sources 
of his success. Eloquence he had in abundance, 
but it was that of tibe parliamentary orator and 
debater rather than of the advocate to a jury. 
He was, above all things, fitted for the Senate, 
and it was the eloquence of the Senate that he 
brought into the courts. He rarely attempted 
to deal with that complicated machine, a jury, 
by any of the various and difficult methods 
characteristic of the greatest advocates, but he 
addressed them as he did a convention, or as he 
did the public when he spoke through his es- 
says, always relying, mainly, on his power to 
carry conviction to their reason. Yet he never 
forgot, when he was speaking, that while he 
convinced he must also persuade, that reason 
must not only be satisfied, but prejudices sub- 
dued. He supported arguments by resorting 
to the emotions. He was full of pathos, fervor, 
and indignation, and when he was stirred they 
gave warmth and light to all he said. He 
never indulged in rhetorical flourishes, and his 
style was simple and severe. He seldom sought 
to move the passions of men through their im- 
agination. Directness was his most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and whether he appealed to 
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the head or the heart, he went straight to the 
mark. The secret lay in the force with which 
he did it. It was the passionate energy, the 
strong nature, the commanding, irresistible will 
which carried his hearers by storm when rea- 
soning had made a practicable breach, and these 
were the qualities which made men belieye that 
Hamilton could extort assent and compel sub- 
mission from the most stubborn and unwilling 
opponent. 

But while Hamilton was thus employed in 
winning fortune and in adding the fame of the 
great lawyer to that of the distinguished states- 
man, while he was ever withdrawing more and 
more from politics, planning a great work on 
civil government, enjoying his family and or- 
dering the affairs of his farm, at that moment 
his fate was close upon him. He continued, of 
course, to take an interest and a more or less 
active part in public concerns. The Federalists 
broke up rapidly after their defeat, but he was 
still the trusted chief of all who held together. 
Whenever the responsibility of leadership forced 
him to act he never shrank from the duty, and 
it was one of these occasions that brought him 


to Ms death. 

Aaron Burr defeated Hamilton in the stn^- 
gle for the control of JSTew York, wMch c<^t the 
Federalists the Prerfdency, but he conld not 
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drive his great opponent from Ms path. HaHi- 
aton had stood between Mm and a foreign 
mission, and came again athwart his course, 
by frustrating his intrigue for the Presidency. 
Thus baffled among the Federalists, Burr 
turned to his own party only to see his power 
waning, and to encounter the dislike and sus- 
picion of Jefferson. The crafty Virginian was 
bent on the destruction of Ms would-be rival, 
and Burr soon found himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in the sublilely woven meshes of pres- 
idential intrigues, and falling helplessly toward 
certain ruin. To extricate himself from the 
disastrous field of national politics, he sought 
the governorship of New York, behind wMch 
was the possibility of a northern confederacy 
and presidency, a phantom evoked by the mur- 
murs of secession now heard among New Eng- 
land leaders. Again Hamilton arose and stood 
in the way of these intrigues, denouncing the 
schemes of secession, and so dividing the Fed- 
eralists of New York as to give the election to 
Lewis, Burr’s Democratic rival. Then it was 
that Burr determined upon revenge. Ven- 
geance must have been his principal if not his 
only motive, inasmuch as killing Hamilton was 
not likely to improve his own condition, even 
though it removed his arch enemy. In 1800 
there were many stronger incentives to cal’ 
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Hamilton out than in 1804» but Burr had then 
held his peace and bided his time. Now, how- 
ever, Ms political fortunes were desperate, and 
the obloquy sure to come upon him if Hamil- 
ton fell by his hand could hardly make matters 
worse. With cool deliberation he set about 
forcing a quarrel. He showed his purpose 
plainly enough, by selecting a remark attrib- 
uted to Hamilton at the time of the caucuses 
held to nominate candidates for the governor- 
ship, which was really applicable to his general 
public character, was not peculiarly severe, and 
was perfectly inoffensive, compared with many 
of the denunciations launched at him by Ham- 
ilton only a few years before. Hamilton had 
no desire to fight, but it was impossible to avoid 
it, if he admitted the force of the code of honor, 
when Burr was determined to fix a quarrel upon 
him. There was an exchange of letters, and 
finally a meeting was arranged. 

Aaron Burr, who was now on the eve of 
committing the deed which has done more than 
anything else in his worthless life to keep Ms 
memory alive, belonged to a not uncommon 
variety of the human species. He was one of 
the conspirator class of which Napoleon III. 
furnished the most conspicuous example in 
modem times. It has been Ihe fashion to por 
tray Burr as a being of great but misguided in* 
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tellect, a tuman Mephistopheles, — grand, evil, 
mysterious. In reality lie was a shallow man, 
with a superficial brilliancy, and the conspira- 
tor’s talent for intrigue of all sorts. He was a 
successful rake, — bad, unscrupulous, tricky, — 
possessing what women and young men call 
‘‘ fascination,” and utterly devoid of any moral 
sense. He would not stab or poison Hamilton, 
for he was not a common villain, and had a due 
respect for criminal and social law. But he 
was perfectly ready to call Hamilton out and 
kill him if he could under the rules of a recog- 
nized code. This duel has been often spoken 
of as a murder. In the forum of conscience, 
before the tribunal of moral laws, Burr was no 
doubt a murderer, but by the code which he 
and Hamilton alike recognized, and by the sys- 
tem under which they were brought up, Burr 
acted in strict accordance with his rights. Ham- 
ilton certainly had no ground to complain. He 
was a fighting man, and he had always admit- 
ted the force of the duellist’s code of honor. 
Over and over again he had described Burr in 
language which, as he was well aware, implied 
in that day a readiness to answer for it in 
the field. The fact that on this occasion the 
words might be confined strictly to Burr’s pub- 
lic character availed nothing. Hamilton had 
repeatedly used “ fighting words ” in speaking 
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of Burr, and the latter had the right to demand a 
reckoning for any particular sentence he might 
select. There seems to be little doubt that 
Burr had come to Hamilton not long before in 
great pecuniary distress, and had been relieved 
“with that large-hearted generosity in which 
Hamilton never failed. This incident casts a 
still deeper shade of infamy upon Burr’s black- 
ened character, but it does not affect bis stand- 
ing under the code. The code of honor, so- 
called, was bad and false, barbarous even, but 
those who lived by It were responsible to it and 
for it. When Hamilton attacked Burr as he 
did, he ran the risk of a challenge which he 
could accept or decline as he chose. Such a 
challenge did not, according to the code of 
honor, make Burr a murderer, nor did he be- 
come one hy practising at a mark before fight- 
ing. Every Frenchman, if he has time, goes 
to the Salle d’ Armes before fighting, and a man 
has as much right to prepare for a duel as for 
a boat-race or a boxing match. The pity of it 
all is, that Hamilton felt obliged to yield assent 
to the requirements of the code. 

Each man prepared for the meeting in his 
^wn fashion : Burr by pistol practice in his gar- 
den, Hamilton by settling the business of his 
clients. As the fatal day drew near, Hamilton 
displayed a calm dieerfulness, such as became 
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a gallant man of strong character, and wrote 
farewell letters to his wife full of the most in- 
tense feeling and touching pathos. Burr took 
the necessary precautions for the destruction of 
compromising letters from women whom he had 
seduced. They met at last, on a beautiful July 
morning, by the banks of the Hudson. Hamil- 
ton fell at the first fire, mortally wounded, dis- 
charging his own pistol into the air. He was 
taken to his home, lingered a few hours in ter- 
rible pain, and died, surrounded by his ago- 
nized family. Burr went forth unharmed, to 
engage in abortive treason, and to become a 
wanderer and an outcast on the face of the 
earth. 

Hamilton’s suffering and death caused an 
outburst of bitter and indignant grief among 
men of all parties throughout the nation, which 
has been equalled only in our own time by the 
popular emotion at the murder of Lincoln and 
Garfield. The people knew that a great man 
had fallen. The senseless slaughter of a fa- 
mous statesman, the useless, needless sacrifice 
of a man of brilliant abilities in the prime of 
life, was felt to he almost as much a disgrace as 
a misfortune. Hamilton’s death did more to 
abate duelling and make it odious than any 
event in our history. 

The question, however, which presses on ua 
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as we consider the circumstances of Hamilton’s 
death is, why did he fight ? why did such a man 
as he bow before the code to which he fell a vic- 
tim ? It was something far deeper than mere 
loyalty to a system which he, like other men of 
his stamp, had accepted as they found it. Ham- 
ilton could have set his foot upon the code. The 
personal courage of the man who stormed the 
Torktown redoubt was beyond question or cavil. 
He could have said, I renounce the code; it is 
senseless and barbarous. I have attacked you 
as a public man, and I choose to consider it a 
purely public matter. I decline to fight.” He 
could have said this, and he would have said it 
had he hot felt that the need of conforming to 
certain prejudices made the sacrifice imperative. 
Before he went to the fatal meeting he put 
upon paper a statement which gave with his 
own xmri vailed force and clearness the objec- 
tions to duelling, and the seemingly all-power- 
ful motives which urged him to refuse to risk 
his life and the welfare of his children. At 
the end of this remarkable paper he gives his 
reason for meeting Burr in these words : ‘‘ The 
ability to be in future useful, whether in resist- 
ing mischief or effecting good, in those crises of 
our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably be inseparable from a conform- 
ity with public prejudice in this particular.” 
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Hamilton was a man, not only of courage 
enough to fight a duel, but he possessed that 
far higher courage which would haye enabled 
him to refuse the challenge and face a public 
prejudice, the strength of which in his own 
case he sadly overestimated. What, then, were 
the possible crises which he foresaw, and which 
led to his fatal decision ? 

The opinions which caused these apprehen- 
sions are of the utmost importance to a correct 
understanding of his life and work. They fur- 
nish the key to the principles which guided him 
through a large part of his career as a public 
man, and they produced certain settled beliefs 
which finally drove him to accept Burr’s chal- 
lenge and thus hurried him to his death. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to trace the growth and devel- 
opment of these opinions by means of extracts 
from his letters. In these passages we shall see 
the effect upon Hamilton of the French revolu- 
tion and the dangers which he came to believe 
threatened the country. We shall then under- 
stand the nature of the crisis which haunted his 
imagination, and which caused him to sacrifice 
his life. In these same passages we shall also 
learn, incidentally, from his own lips how in 
tense was his love of nationality and how deep 
his hatred of secession 5 and we shall see, too, 
in the most striking way, how purely nationa,^' 
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were the principles which inspired his foreign 
policy and how utterly baseless were the accu- 
sations of undue sympathy with Great Britain. 

The first extract is from a letter to Lafayette 
written in October, 1789, when everything 
looked so fair and smiling at the dawn of the 
French revolution. We see here the wonder- 
ful penetration and statesmanlike prescience of 
Hamilton as well as his knowledge and keen 
perception of forces, social and political, as he 
points out the dangers which he dreaded and 
which hardly any one then foresaw, but which 
all came to pass. In his fears we detect, too, 
the first germs of his subsequent opinions. He 
says to his old comrade-in-arms : — 

I have seen with a mixture of pleasure and ap- 
prehension the progress of the events which have 
lately taken place in your country. As a friend to 
mankind and to liberty I rejoice in the efforts you are 
making to establish it, while I fear much for the final 
success of the attempts, for the fate of those I esteem 
who are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of 
success, of innovations greater than will consist with 
the real felicity of your nation. If your affairs still 
go well, when this reaches you, you will ask why this 
foreboding of ill, when all the appearances have been 
so much in your favor. I will tell you : I dread dis- 
agreements among those who are now united (which 
will be likely to be improved by the adverse parly), 
about the nature of your cx)nstitation. I dread the 
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veh6ment character of your people, whom I fear you 
may jfind it more easy to bring on, than to keep 
within proper bounds after you have put them in 
motion- I dread the interested refractoriness of your 
nobles who cannot all be gratified, and who may be 
unwilling to submit to the requisite sacrifices- And 
I dread the reveries of your philosophic politicians, 
who appear in the movement to have great influence, 
and who, being mere speculatists, may aim at more 
refinement than suits either with human nature or 
the composition of your nation.” 

The next extract is from a letter written 
rather more than three years later, when these 
early anticipations had become terrible realities, 
and when the storms of the revolution had be- 
gun to disturb our own politics. Speculation 
as to results in France was at an end. All the 
possibilities that Hamilton had dreaded then 
were accomplished facts, and he was now anx- 
ious to know how much the same perils were 
to be feared in this country. He wrote to his 
friend Colonel Carrington, in April, 1793, to 
learn the state of public opinion in Virginia ; 
and from Carrington’s reply we discover what 
his inquiries were, and thus catch the drift of 
his thought at that time. He wished to know 
what the feeling was in Virginia as to the revo- 
lutionary cause in France ; as to the execution 
of the king, the adoption of a neutrality policy 
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by the United States, the maintenance or aban- 
donment of the French treaties, and as to the 
reception of Genet. He soon felt assured, ap- 
parently, that the same dangerous forces existed 
in this country as in France, and only doubted 
as to their extent and power among the people. 
In a letter of the same year (1793), after de- 
scribing with marked disgust Genet’s reception 
on arriving in Philadelphia, he speaks of the 
promoters of the affair as the opponents of the 
government and disturbers of order, and then 
says : — 

“ We too have our disorgaidzers. But I trust 
there is enough of virtue and good sense in the peo- 
ple of America to baffle every attempt against their 
prosperity, though masked under the specious garb of 
an extraordinary zeal for liberty. They practically, 
I doubt not, adopt this sacred maxim, that without 
government there is no true liberty.” 

Having already expressed his belief in the 
probability of ‘‘ combinations ” to control our 
politics in foreign interests, he then goes on 
after the passage just quoted to deprecate vio- 
lent demonstrations of attachment to France 
and to repudiate all comparisons between her 
revolution and ours. ‘‘ I own I do not like the 
comparison,” he says, and then follow his rear 
sons, which are worth givmg in fuE because 
they state in a moderate and yet forcible man* 
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ner the grounds for his opinions as to the domi- 
nant moYement of the age, and express very 
admirably the causes and the reasoning on which 
his principles and those of the Federalists gen- 
erally were founded. It is an excellent exposi- 
tion of the feelings which actuated the opposi- 
tion to the French revolution and its theories : 

“ When I contemplate the horrid and systematic 
massacres of the 2d and 3d of September ; when I ob- 
serve that a Marat and a Robespierre, the notorious 
promoters of these bloody scenes, sit triumphantly in 
the convention and take a conspicuous part in its 
measures, that an attempt to bring the assassins to jus- 
tice has been obliged to be abandoned ; when I see 
an unfortunate prince, whose reign was a continued 
demonstration of the goodness and benevolence of his 
heart, of his attachment to the people of whom he was 
the monarch, who though educated in the lap of des- 
potism, had given repeated proofs that he was not the 
enemy of liberty, brought precipitately and ignomin- 
iously to the block without any substantial proof of 
guilt as yet disclosed, — without even an authentic 
exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the opin- 
ions of mankind ; when I find the doctrines of athe- 
ism openly advanced in the convention and heard 
with loud applause ; when I see the sword of fanati- 
cism extended to force a political creed upon citizens 
who were invited to submit to the arms of France as 
the harbingers of liberty ; when I behold the hand of 
rapacity outstretched to prostrate and ravish the moo^ 
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uments of religious worship erected by those citizens 
and their ancestors ; when I perceive passion, tumult, 
and violence usurping those seats, where reason and 
cool deliberation ought to prevail, I acknowledge that 
I am glad to believe there is no real resemblance be- 
tween what was the cause of America and what is 
the cause of France; that the difference is no less 
great than that between liberty and licentiousness. I 
regret whatever has a tendency to compound them, 
and I feel anxious, as an American, that the ebulli- 
tions of inconsiderate men among us may not tend to 
involve our reputation in the issue.” 

Two years later he felt that there was dan- 
ger of actual outbreaks at a time when our rela- 
tions with Prance had become very strained and 
threatening. The dangerous elements, he seems 
to have thought, were really on the verge of 
open violence in New York. He writes to Wol- 
cott in July, 1795 : — 

‘‘We have some cause to suspect, though not 
enough to believe, that our Jacobins meditate serious 
mischief to certain individuals. It happens that the 
militia of this city, from the complexion of its officers, 
cannot in general be depended on, and it will be diffi- 
cult for som^ time to organize a competent armed 
substitute. In this situation our eyes turn as a re- 
source in a sudden emergency, upon the military now 
in the forts, but these, we are told, are under march- 
ing orders. Pray converse confidentially with the 
17 
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Secretary at War and engage Mm to suspend the 
march. Matters in eight or ten days will explain 
themselves.” 

The next extract gives a glimpse of Hamil- 
ton’s theory of foreign policy and of the purely 
national spirit which inspired it. The last 
clause shows how deeply he felt the evil of the 
colonial mode of thought which was then so 
strong that men did not even realize that they 
were still beneath its influence. Hamilton al- 
ready anticipated the essential need of that 
intellectual freedom and individuality toward 
Europe which it took years of conflict to bring 
to pass. The letter is dated December 16, 1796, 
and is addressed to Eufus King : — 

“ The favorable change in the conduct of Great 
Britain towards us, strengthens the hands of the 
friends of order and peace. It is much to be desired 
that a treatment in all respects unexceptionable from 
that quarter she old obviate all pretext to inflame the 
public mind 

“We are laboring hard to establish in tMs coun- 
try principles more and more national, and free from 
all foreign ingredients, so that we may be neither 
‘ Greeks nor Trojans/ but truly Americans.” 

A few months later (April 10, 1797) he shows 
strongly in a letter to William Smith how 
averse he was to violence, either in favor of or 
against any foreign people whatsoever, whether 
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they were the English whom he respected, or 
the French whom he detested, because he knew 
that such yiolence was inconsistent not only 
with dignity but with a true national pride : — 

It is unpleasant to me to know that I have for 
some time differed materially from many of my 
friends on public subjects, and I particularly regret, 
that at the present critical juncture there is in my 
apprehension much danger that sensibility will be an 
overmatch for policy. We seem now to feel and rea- 
son as the JacoUm did when Great Britain insulted 
and injured us, though certainly we have at least as 
much need of a temperate conduct now as we had 
then. I only say God grant that the public interest 
may not be sacrificed at the shrine of irritation and 
mistaken pride.” 

The same feeling finds expression in the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter to Oliver W olcott, 
dated June 6, 1797 : — 

‘‘ I like very well the course of executive conduct 
in regard to the controversy with France, and I like 
the answer of the Senate in regard to the President’s 
speech. 

But I confess, I have not been well satisfied with 
the answer reported in the House. It contains too 
many hard expressions ; and hard words are very 
rarely used in public proceedings. Mr. Jay and other 
friends here have been struck in the same maxmer 
with myself. We shall not regret to aee the answer 
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softened down. Real firmness is good for eyery 
thing. Strui is good for nothing.” 

In a similar strain he writes to Pickering a 
few months later (March 27, 1798), defining 
the proper relations to be maintained with Eng- 
land, in case the war against Prance should be 
actively prosecuted : — 

" I ‘am against going immediately into alliance with 
Great Britain. It is my opinion that her interests 
will insure us her cooperation to the extent of her 
power, and that a treaty will not secure her further. 
On the other hand a treaty might entangle us. Pub- 
lic opinion is not prepared for it.” 

England, he says, should give sufficient pow- 
ers to her minister here to meet all exigencies, 
and to enter into alliance if opportunity and 
public opinion permitted it. Then he refers 
to the necessity of acquiring Louisiana, which 
at that moment held a leading place in his 
thoughts. 

In the next letter, which I shall quote, we 
see, for the first time, a plain allusion to the 
“ crisis ” which noight in the event of its occur- 
rence have a decisive effect upon his actions 
and upon his career. The letter is addressed 
to Jay, who wished to appoint Hamilton to the 
vacancy in the United States Senate, caused 
by the resignation of Judge Hobart, and ia 
dated April 21, 1798. 
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have received your two favors of the 19 th in- 
stant. I feel, as T ought, the mark of confidence 
they announce. But I am obliged by my situation 
to decline the appointment. This situation you are 
too well acquainted with to render it necessary for me 
to enter into explanation. There may arrive a crisis 
when I may conceive myself bound once more to sac- 
rifice the interests of my family to public call. But 
I must defer the change as long as possible.” 

How deeply rooted his convictions had now 
become as to the dangers to be apprehended 
from the influence of France and of French 
ideas, and how real and menacing he felt these 
perils to be in the United States, are well illus- 
trated in a letter to Washington, dated May 19, 
1798. I have already referred to this letter in 
a previous chapter, but the passage in question 
deserves a full quotation in this connection. 

It is more and more evident that the powerful 
faction which has for years opposed the government, 
is determined to go every length with France. I am 
sincere in declaring my full conviction, as the result 
of a long course of ohservaflon, that they are ready 
to new model our constitution under the inflwence or 
coercion of France; to form with her a perpetual 
alliance, offensive and defensive, and to give her a 
monopoly of our trade laj peculiar and exclusive pni- 
lieges. This would be in substance, whatever it 
might be in name, to make this country a province of 
France. Neither do I doubt that her standard, dis- 
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played in this country, would be directly or indirectly 
seconded by them, in pursuance of the project I have 
mentioned/^ 

His fears of social confusion were not only, 
as we see here, fully aroused, but his pride in 
American nationality was deeply touched. In 
another passage, in the same letter, his dread 
and dislike of anything sectional in our politics, 
or of anything suggesting geographical divi- 
sion, and consequent secession, come out very 
strikingly. 

‘Ht is painful and alarming to remark that the 
opposition faction assumes so much a geographical 
complexion. As yet, from the south of Maryland, 
nothing has been heard, but accounts of disapproba- 
tion of our government, and approbation of or apol- 
ogy for France. This is a most portentous symptom 
and demands every human effort to change it.” 

The mischiefs which he anticipated seemed 
to him in this exciting year to be so close at 
hand that we find him preparing in his own 
mind practical measures for meeting and over- 
coming them. His first thought, of course, was 
for the army, upon which he relied for the 
maintenance of order and government. It was 
with this purpose that he wrote as follows to 
Otis, December 27, 1798 : — 

Any reduction of the actual force appears to me 
nexpedient It wiU argue to our enemies that we 
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are either verj narrow in our resources, or that our 
jealousy of his designs has abated. Besides, that 
with a view to the possibility of internal disorders 
alone, the force authorijzed is not too considerable. 
The efficacy of militia for suppressing such disorders 
is not too much to be relied on.” 

The army was his chief reliance, but he also 
had an extended plan for the proper course to 
be pursued by the Federalists now that they 
were in possession of all branches of the gov- 
ernment. This policy is fully set forth in the 
well-known letter to Dayton, written in 1799. 
I have already referred to it and given an out- 
line of its contents. It advised a vigorous 
strengthening of the central government in all 
directions, including a division of the large 
States, and the enactment of sharp alien and 
sedition laws. It is, as I have said, the best 
exposition of Hamilton’s views at that trying 
period, is strongly characteristic of its author, 
and was so far as possible carried out by the 
Federalists. 

A little later in the same year, and in a simi- 
lar spirit, he wrote to ask the Attorney General, 
Hofbnan, to prosecute a newspaper which had 
charged him with suppressing the “‘Aurora ’ 
by pecuniary means.” 

“ Hitherto,” he says, “ I have forborne to resort to 
the laws for the punishnmt of the aurora or abethmi 
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(of such attacks), and were I to consult personal con- 
siderations alone, I should continue in this course, re- 
paying hatred with contempt. But public motives 
now compel me to a different conduct. The designs 
of that faction to overturn our government, and with 
it the great pillars of social security and happiness in 
this country, become every day more manifest, and 
have of late acquired a system which renders them 
formidable.” 

He then adds that one engine for the destruc- 
tion of society is the issue of libels calculated to 
destroy the character of the most conspicuous 
supporters of the government, as in this in- 
stance, by charging them with attempts to stifle 
the liberty of the press; and he says that these 
intrigues and calumnies are carried on by Amer- 
ican citizens aided by foreign gold. 

The immediate danger which Hamilton 
dreaded at the time of the troubles with 
France, dropped out of sight during the heated 
struggles which preceded the election of 1800. 
Peace came, too, bringing quiet in its train 
everywhere, and while it served to make the 
contagion of French principles appear less viru- 
lent, it also pushed the crisis,” which Ham- 
ilton always anticipated, still farther into 
the background. After the excitement of the 
political battle had subsided, and when nothing 
was left but to watch the course of the Demo* 
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cratic party in full possession of the govern- 
ment, Hamilton seems to have given way to a 
depression in regard to public affairs very un- 
usual to his strong nature. It seemed to him 
that all his labors had been wasted and misun- 
derstood, and that his achievements, and those 
of the great party which he had led, would 
crumble away beneath the gradual assaults of 
the now triumphant opposition. In this mood 
he wrote bitterly to Gouvemeur Morris, giving 
vent to the disappointment which filled his soul 
when he thought of the success of his enemies, 
the seeming ingratitude of the people, and, as 
he believed, the waste and misapprehension of 
all the efforts which he had made for the wel- 
fare and glory of his country. The letter in 
question is dated February 27, 1802 : — 

Mine is an odd destiny,^' he says. Perhaps no 
man in the United States has sacrificed or done more 
for the present constitution than myself j and, con- 
trary to all my anticipations of its fate, as you know, 
from the very beginning. I am still laboring to prop 
the frail and worthless fabric. Yet I have the mur- 
murs of its friends no less than the curses of its foes 
for my reward. What can I do better than withdraw 
from the scene? Every day proves to me more 
and more, that this American world was not made 
for me. 

The time may ere long arrive wh^ the minds of 
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men win 1 d 6 prepared to make an efiPort to recover the 
constitution, kut the many cannot now be brought to 
make a stand for its preservation. We must wait a 
while. 

“ You, friend Morris, are by birth a native of this 
country, but by geuius an exotic. You mistake if 
you fancy that you are more of a favorite than my- 
self, or that you are in any sort upon a theatre suited 
to you.” 

This frame of mind, in 'which a man in bitter- 
ness of spirit gives up a world which he believes 
to be hopelessly blind and wrong, was thor- 
oughly alien to Hamilton. It could not have 
lasted long at any time. No matter how desper- 
ate the prospect, Hamilton's instinct was ever 
to push the battle, and to fight on despite all dis- 
couragements. Soon after this letter to Morris, 
therefore, we find him laying out a policy to be 
pursued by the Federalists in order to check 
their adversaries and recover their lost ground. 
The letter is written to Bayard, in April, 1802, 
and is one of the most curious and interesting 
in all Hamilton’s correspondence. It shows 
how deeply imbued he had become with his 
dread of social disorders, and the extraordinary 
scheme which he presents for an association to 
combat the poisonous French doctrines, indicates 
the development of a state of mind which was 
certainly highly strained and almost morbid in 
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its extreme views of public affairs. He gives 
first some suggestions as to tbe policy to be fol- 
lowed by the Federalists, whicb show very 
strikingly how deeply rooted his opinions had 
become as to the dangerous state of society, and 
the perils which threatened the country. He 
begins by pointing out that men cannot be gov- 
erned by reason, his estimate of human nature 
having become much lower in the contempla- 
tion of Democratic ascendency. He then says 
that while the Federalists have neglected to ap- 
peal to the passions and especially to the vanity 
of men, their opponents have thriven by assid- 
uously pandering to these qualities of mankind. 
The time has come for the Federalists to repair 
this error, not by any unworthy or revolution- 
ary devices, but by irregular methods which 
would be needless under a sound and stable gov- 
ernment. He then continues : — 

my opinion, the present constitution is the 
standard to which we are to cling. Under its ban- 
ners lond fide must we combat our political foes, re- 
jecting all changes but through the channel itself 
provides for amendments. By these general views 
of the subject have my reflections been guided. I 
now offer you the outline of the plan they have sug- 
gested. Let an association be formed, to be denomi 
uated ^The Christian Constitutional Society/ Its 
'objects CO he : 1st. The support of the Christian re- 
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ligioB. 2d. The support of the constitution of the 
United States.” 

He then sketches its organization and de- 
scribes its purposes as follows : — 

1st. The difesion of information. 

<< 2d. The use of all lawful means in concert to 
promote the election oi Jit men. 

3d. The promoting of institutions of a charitable 
and useful nature in the management of Federalists. 
The populous cities ought particularly to be attended 
to ; perhaps it would be well to institute in such 
places — 1st. Societies for the relief of emigrants 
2d. Academies, each with one professor, for instruct 
ing the different classes of mechanics in the princi- 
ples of mechanics and the elements of chemistry. 
The cities have been employed by the Jacobins to 
give an impulse to the country ; and it is believed to 
be an alarming fact, that while the question of the 
Presidential election was pending in the House of 
Representatives, parties were organizing in several of 
the cities in the event of there being no election, to 
cut off the leading Federalists and seize the govern- 
ment” 

In addition to this society be urges a strong 
and immediate effort for the repeal of the law 
repealing the Judiciary Act, and he counsels in 
other respects the adoption of a waiting policy 
until popular opinion should be educated and 
turned in the right direction. 
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The last letter from which I shall quote, and 
Hamilton’s last letter on public concerns, re- 
lates to the Separatist movement in New Eng- 
land. There is a deep and pathetic interest in 
these words, written when the shadow of death 
was actually lying dark upon his path. They 
show once more that in all his dread of democ- 
racy and French principles, the national senti- 
ment still rose supreme, and that with his latest 
breath he resisted any plan which threatened 
the unity of the country. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Sedgwick, and is dated July 10, 1804 : 

“ I will here express but one sentiment, which is, 
that dismemberment of our empire will be a clear sac- 
rifice of great positive advantages without any coun- 
terbalancing good, administering no relief to our real 
disease, wbich is democracy^ the poison of which by 
a subdivision will only be the more concentrated in 
each part, and consequently the more virulent.’’ 

By these extracts, if they have served their 
purpose here, we can perceive the drift of Ham- 
ilton’s thought. We can see the eflEeet of the 
French revolution and of the working of politi- 
cal forces in this country upon his opinions, and 
we are now in a position to understand and de- 
fine the exact nature of that “ crisis ” which 
had haunted Hamilton for years, which had 
grown to he his deepest conviction and his first 
thought, and to which he gave up his life 
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Hamilton believed the constitution to be un- 
equal to the burden imposed upon it, and be 
considered the government too weak. At any 
moment, as it seemed to Mm, there might be 
a general upheaval, and that then the elements 
which had desolated BVance and swept over 
Europe might here engage in a conflict for su- 
premacy. Then would the country be menaced 
with anarchy and ruin ; property would be con- 
fiscated, society broken up, religion trampled 
under foot, and everything that makes life worth 
having would be in jeopardy. Then the salva- 
tion of the country and the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberty would demand a party of 
order, an army, and a leader ready to play the 
part of a saviour of society, and establish the 
government on strong and enduring founda- 
tions. That great part, Hamilton felt, would 
fall to him, and if the contingency had been 
possible, there can be no doubt that he was the 
man to whom the party of order would have 
turned. He could not do this, he could not 
stand at the head of an army, if it were possible 
for any man to cast even the most groundless 
imputation upon his personal courage. He was 
utterly at fault in supposing that there were in 
the United States the same elements and the 
same forces as in France. Both race and his- 
tory made their existence impossible. The rep 
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resentative democracy developing in America 
was more hostile to the anarchy of the French 
revolution than the strongest and most ener- 
getic government which the wit of man could 
devise. Hamilton’s mistake was neither un- 
natural nor uncommon; hut, joined with his 
just belief of the duty which would devolve 
upon him in such a crisis as he anticipated, it 
made it imperative for him to accept the chal- 
lenge of Burr. It is neither fanciful nor 
strained to regard Hamilton’s death as a result 
of the opinions bred by the French revolution. 
That terrible convulsion had many illustrious 
victims of all nations and all creeds, but hardly 
one more brilliant or more uselessly sacrificed 
than the great statesman who fell before Burr’s 
pistol that peaceful July morning. 

Thus far I have dealt with Hamilton solely 
as a public man. It is, indeed, difficult to ap- 
proach him in any other way, when his life and 
talents were given so constantly and so com- 
pletely to the service of the public. He died 
a private man, mourned by a nation ; he had 
lived, except in his very last years, immersed 
in the affairs of the commonwealth and in the 
full glare of publicity. Every act of his was 
scrutinized and examined, every slip chronicled, 
every mistake magnified, "^Ifeile he stood for 
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years in the highest places, assuming every re 
sponsibility and conspicuous before the eyes of 
all men. This unsparing publicity which pur- 
sued Hamilton in his life, has attended him in 
his death. No American, except Washington, 
has had everything which he ever wrote, said, 
or did, published with such elaboration as has 
fallen to the lot of Hamilton. No other Amer 
ican has been, historically speaking, so much 
discussed, so much criticised, and so much writ- 
ten about. All this enhances the difficulty of 
any fresh study of Hamilton’s life, but at the 
same time, even the briefest biography would be 
incomplete without an attempt, at least, to por- 
tray him as a man, to analyze the traits of his 
mind and character, and to define the quality of 
his greatness. 

In person Hamilton was well made, of light 
and active build, but very small, much below 
the average height. His friends were wont to 
call him the “ little lion ; ” and it is somewhat 
remarkable that his stature seems to have inter- 
fered so slightly, if at all, with his success as 
an orator. A commanding and imposing pres- 
ence is a great aid in affecting an audience, and 
yet Hamilton was one of the most impressive 
speakers of his time. He was, too, the most 
eloquent man, and the most effective advocate 
of his day, whether in court or in convention, 
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if we can judge by results, by tbe fragments that 
remain of his speeches, and by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. There was certainly no one 
who was in actiye public life during the same 
period, unless it be John Adams, or Fisher 
Ames on one memorable occasion, who could 
for a moment be compared with him as an ora- 
tor. It is very plain, too, that Hamilton’s suc- 
cess in this direction was by no means wholly 
due to what he said, or to his power of reason- 
ing and of lucid and forcible statement. The 
man was impressive. Inches of stature and of 
girth were lacking, but he was none the less 
full of dignity. In this, of course, his looks 
helped him. His head was finely shaped, sym- 
metrical, and massive. His eyes were dark, 
deep-set, and full of light and fire. He had a 
long, rather sharp nose, a well-shaped, close-set 
mouth, and a strong, firm jaw. The character- 
istics of the spare, clean-cut features are pen- 
etration and force. There is a piercing look 
about the face even in repose ; and when Ham- 
ilton was moved a fire came into his eyes which 
we axe told had a marvellous effect. But it was 
the soul which shone through his eyes, and an- 
imated his mobile countenance, that made him 
so effectiTe in speech. As men listened to him, 
they felt profoundly the mastery of the strong 
nature, the imperious will, and the passionate 
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energy -wliicli gaye such force to his pathos, tc 
his invectiye and to the eyen flow of clear, tell- 
ing argument. The impression which Hamil- 
ton was capable of producing is well illustrated 
by the famous scene of the murder trial, when 
he laid bare the guilt of Croucher. Yet the 
excitement of a court-room was not necessary to 
such a feat. In the quiet of an ofiBce solely by 
his own resistless determination he wrested a 
conveyance, which was unjust and had been 
unfairly obtained, from the oppressor of his 
client. 

In private life Hamilton was much beloved 
and most attractive. He talked well and freely. 
He was open-hearted and hospitable, full of 
high spirits and geniality. In his own family 
he was idolized by wife and children. The af- 
fection which he inspired in all who knew him 
was largely due to the perfect generosity of his 
nature. He gave time and money with a lav- 
ish hand, to all who sought his aid. He carried 
this habit into his business to his own detri- 
ment. He would often refuse to make any 
charge to poor clients, and never could be per- 
suaded to accept anything beyond a reasonable 
and modest fee. He had in truth a contempt 
for money, and while he made a nation’s fort- 
une, he never made his own. At his death he 
left his family little except his name and fame. 
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Like most men of great talents and strong 
will, Hamilton had a large measure of self-con- 
fidence. Just after he left the treasury, he 
feared that Congress would fail to treat the 
finances in a proper way. He wrote to a friend 
in great wrath that he would not stand tamely 
by and see the nation disgraced; if Congress 
did not do their duty they would have to reckon 
with him. On another occasion he was dis- 
pleased by what he considered a useless demand 
for information on the part of the Senate. He 
thereupon addressed a communication^ to that 
august body in which he lectured them as to 
their conduct, and took them to task roundly 
for their misbehavior. This letter is quite a 
curiosity, and the meekness with which the 
Senate apparently accepted the rebuke is not 
the least amusing part of the affair. All this 
was thoroughly characteristic of the man. The 
greater the odds the more defiantly and the 
more confidently he faced opposition. On one 
or two occasions this self-confidence took the 
more disagreeable form of self-assertion, but 
such outbreaks were rare. 

Hamilton’s defects sprang not from weakness 
but from the strength of his passions, which 
sometimes overmastered his reason. Thus it was 

1 The letter is given in full in Adams's of Gdlatin^ 

n. 116 . 
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in Ms relations witli women which had an un- 
enviable notoriety. It was passion again which 
led him into the unworthy proposition to Gov- 
ernor Jay and into his wild attack upon Ad- 
ams. His faults were those of a powerful and 
passionate nature when it had broken down aU 
the barriers of self-control. His errors are all 
the more to be regretted because he was a man 
of such wide influence and striking abilities, 
and for this reason were, of course, all the more 
dangerous. 

There is no better evidence of Hamilton’s 
greatness than is to be found in the letters and 
sayings of his bitterest enemies. Burr pro- 
nounced the man to be lost who put himself on 
paper with him. Jefferson called him the “ Co- 
lossus of the Federalists,” and always referred 
to the acts and opinions of his opponents as 
those of Hamilton, speaking of that party by 
the name of its leader. Ambrose Spencer, the 
distinguished judge, who had had many conflicts 
with Hamilton, and, on at least one occasion, 
had felt the edge of his sarcasm, paid him one 
of the handsomest tributes ever rendered to his 
abilities, at the same time characterizing the 
quality of his greatness and his influence with 
peculiar felicity : — 

“Alexander Hamilton,” said Spencer, “was the 
greatest man this country ever produced. I knew 
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him well. I was in situations often to observe and 
study him. I saw him at the bar and at home. He 
argued cases before me while I sat as judge on the 
bench. Webster has done the same. In power of 
reasoning Hamilton was the equal of Webster ; and 
more than this can be said of no man. In crea- 
tive power Hamilton was infinitely Webster’s supe- 
rior. ... It was he, more than any other man, who 
thought out the constitution of the United States and 
the details of the government of the Union ; and, out 
of the chaos that existed after the Eevolution, raised 
a fabric every part of which is instinct with his 
thought. I can truly say that hundreds of politi- 
cians and statesmen of the day get both the web 
and woof of their thoughts from Hamilton’s brms. 
He, more than any man, did the thinking of the 
lime.” 

Chancellor Kent, who was one of Hamilton’s 
warmest admirers, says of him that — 

He rose at once to the loftiest heights of profes- 
sional eminence, by his profound penetration, his 
power of analysis, the comprehensive grasp and 
strength of his understanding, and the firmness, frank- 
ness, and integrity of his character. We may say of 
him, in reference to his associates, as was said of Pa- 
pinian : ‘ Omnes longo post se intervallo reliquerit’ ” 

There is not much to choose between the 
praise of the quondam foe and of the constant 
triend. Both the Federalist and the Democrat^ 
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eminent lawyers and judges lootli, were agreed 
as to Hamilton’s ability. 

Among the Federalists Hamilton had a band 
of devoted friends who comprised a very large 
proportion of the most distinguished men in 
the nation. They were an able, strong, hard- 
headed, and rather dogmatic body, most of them 
leaders themselves, and holding high places in 
the republic. Yet they supported Hamilton 
with a fidelity which has been rarely equalled. 
The roll of his followers is enough by itself 
to establish his position in American history. 
IndiflEerence was impossible toward Hamilton. 
He was too strong and too open to inspire luke- 
warm sentiments, and he was loved and hated 
with equal intensity. At the same time Ham- 
ilton, as I have already said, was preeminently 
a leader of leaders. He could do the think- 
ing of his time,” he could issue orders, or plan 
a policy, or act in conjunction with men who 
followed or sustained him in obedience to the 
dictates of reason. But he was never an adept 
in the difficult and delicate art of managing 
men wherein his great rival Jefferson stood 
supreme. He was as far as possible from he- 
mg a demagogue, and he was not even a pop- 
ular leader, for he had too great a distrust of 
democracy to appeal successfully to the sym 
pathy of the masses. In this he was a fit and 
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typical leader of tlie party to wiiicli he be- 
longed. He could not float with the currents 
of public sentiment and had no faith in them. 
He was a leader, and could not follow. He 
could mark out a path and walk in it, and if 
the people hesitated or held back, he would 
walk alone. This did not arise from narrow- 
ness, for Hamilton had always great liberality 
of mind, but simply from the strength of his 
convictions and from reliance on his own abil- 
ities, which made it impossible for him to seek 
for success by yielding a jot of what he be- 
lieved, after mature deliberation, to be right 
and true. This implies, of course, great force 
of character; but Hamilton had also a bold- 
ness of disposition which stamped itself on his 
financial and foreign policy, and, at times, 
amounted to an almost reckless audacity. The 
miserable Reynolds affair has cast a shadow 
upon the honor of James Monroe, and its 
wretched details have found a place in one of 
the biographies of Jefferson. No one can de- 
sire to rake over the ashes of this miserable 
scandal, but in its effect it showed the courage 
of Hamilton in a most striking manner. Drawn 
by his uncurbed passion into a low intrigue 
with a worthless woman, he found himself 
threatened with a black imputation upon his 
ofladal integrity. , At the cost of bitter grief 
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to himself and to all "wliom he most loved, he 
published a pamphlet in which he told the 
whole unpleasant story. The manliness of the 
act, the self-inflicted punishment, and the high 
sense of public honor thus exhibited, silenced 
even his opponents ; but the confession was one 
which must have wrung Hamilton to the quick, 
and it shows an amount of nerve and determi- 
nation for which our history can furnish no 
parallel. 

Hamilton’s career as a public man had closed 
before his death. Had he lived longer he would 
have added to his reputation as a lawyer and 
writer ; but it is very doubtful if he would have 
again entered public life. His work was done. 
It was a great work, and had been well per- 
formed. He oared but little for oflBice. He was 
ambitious, but his objects were fame and power, 
to be obtained by advancing the welfare and 
dignity of his country. So long as he could 
lead his party and help to shape the national 
policy, he was perfectly content to remain in a 
lawyer’s chambers in New Y ork. A great office 
had to him no value in itself, but only in what 
he was able to achieve by holding it; and every 
one will admit that few men have accomplished 
so much. He founded the financial system of 
the United States, and converted the barren 
clauses of the Constitution into a living organs 
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ism. He established the doctrine of a liberal 
construction and of the implied powers; and 
he shares with Washington the honor of devis- 
ing and carrying out the foreign policy of the 
United States. This is enough. There is no 
need to rehearse the almost endless list of lesser 
matters which bear the mark of his fertile and 
powerful intellect. He was always at work, 
and we look in vain for sterile places in his life. 

There are two classes of statesmen, — - those 
who are great in their calling, and those who, 
in addition, represent great ideas. Instances of 
the former kind abound. Examples of the lat- 
ter are rare. Hamilton is one of the statesmen 
of creative minds who represent great ideas. It 
is for this reason that he left the deep mark of 
his personal influence upon our history. His 
principles of finance, of foreign affairs, of polit- 
ical economy, and of the powers and duties of 
government under the constitution may be 
found on every page of our history, and are full 
of vitality to-day. But Hamilton is identified 
with two other ideas which go far deeper, and 
which have been the moving forces in our na- 
tional development. He did not believe in 
democracy as a system of government. He 
strove with all his energy to make the experi- 
ment of the constitution succeed, but he doubted 
*t& merit at the outset, and finally came to the 
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conclusion that in its existing form it was 
doomed to failure. He belieyed in class influ- 
ence and representation, in strong government, 
and in what, for want of a better phrase, may 
be called an aristocratic republic. Curiously 
enough, this theory was put in practice only in 
the South, where Hamilton had scarcely any 
followers. 

The other great idea of which he was the 
embodiment, was that of nationality. No other 
man of that period, except Washington, was 
fully imbued with the national spirit. To Ham- 
ilton it was the very breath of his public life, 
the essence of his policy. To this grand prin- 
ciple many men, especially in later times, have 
rendered splendid services, and made noble sac- 
rifices ; but there is no single man to whom it 
owes more than to Hamilton. In a time when 
American nationality meant nothing, he alone 
grasped the great conception in all its fullness, 
and gave all he had of will and intellect to 
make its realization possible. He alone per- 
ceived the destiny which was in store for the 
republic. For this he declared that the United 
States must aim at an ascendant in the affairs 
of America. For this he planned the conquest 
of Louisiana and the Floridas, and, despite the 
frowns of his friends, rose above all party feel- 
ings and sustained Jefferson in his unhesitat* 
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ing seizure of the opportunity to acquire that 
vast territory by purchase. To these ends 
eyerything he did was directed, and in his task 
of founding a government he also founded a 
nation. It was a great work* Others contrib- 
uted much to it, but Hamilton alone fully un- 
derstood it. On the other side was Jefferson, 
also a man who represented ideas, that of de- 
mocracy and that of a confederacy, with a weak 
general government and powerful states threat- 
ening secession. The ideas which these two 
men embodied have in their conflict made up 
the history of the United States. The demo- 
cratic principles of Jefferson, and the national 
principles of Hamilton, have prevailed, and 
have sway to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. But, if we go a step far- 
ther, we find that the great Federalist has the 
advantage. The democratic system of Jeffer- 
son is administered in the form and on the 
principles of Hamilton, and while the former 
went with the current and fell in with the dom- 
inant forces of the time, Hamilton established 
his now accepted principles, and carried his 
projects to completion in the face of a relentless 
opposition, and against the mistaken wishes of 
a large part of the people. 

To attempt to measure the exact proportions 
of a great man is neither very easy nor perhaps 
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very profitable. This biography has been writ- 
ten to little purpose if it has failed to show the 
influence of Hamilton upon our history, and 
this of itself is a title of the highest distinction. 
It is given to but few men to impress their in- 
dividuality indelibly upon the history of a great 
nation. But Hamilton, as a man, achieved even 
more than this. His versatility was extraordi- 
nary. He was a great orator and lawyer, and 
he was also the ablest political and constitu 
tional writer of his day, a good soldier, and pos- 
sessed of a wonderful capacity for organization 
and practical administration. He was^ a master 
in every field that he entered, and however he 
may have erred in moments of passion, he nevei 
failed. Weakness and incompetency were not 
to be found in Hamilton. Comparisons are 
valueless, because points of difference between 
men are endless. John Marshall ranked Ham- 
ilton next to Washington, and with the judg- 
ment of their great chief justice Americans are 
wont to be content. But wherever he is placed, 
so long as the people of the United States form 
one nation, the name of Alexander Hamilton 
win be held in high and lasting honor, and 
even in the wreck of governments that great in 
tellect would still command the homage of men 
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NOTE A. 

Mr. Bancroft in the eighth volume of his his- 
tory of the United States (page 79), in describing the 
great meeting at New York in July 1774, says : It 
has been kept in memory, that on this occasion a 
young man from abroad, so small and delicate in his 
organization that he appeared to be much younger 
than perhaps he really was, took part in the debate 
before the crowd. . . . He proved to be Alexander 
Hamilton, a West Indian. His mother, while he was 
yet a child, had left him an orphan and poor. A 
father's care he seems never to have known. The 
first written trace of his existence is in 1766, when 
his name appears as witness to a legal paper executed 
in the Danish island of Santa Cruz." I have fol- 
lowed in my first chapter the ordinarily accepted ac- 
count of Hamilton's birth and parentage, and after 
the most careful consideration and investigation which 
I have been able to give, I am not of the opinion that 
there is sufficient evidence to justify any biographer 
in setting it aside. At the same time grave doubts 
have been cast upon this account, and as they pro- 
ceeded from so eminent an authority as Mr. Bancroft 
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I felt tliat it was impossible for me to pass them over 
in silence, especially when entirely new material re- 
lating to this subject has come to my knowledge. 
The question of Hamilton’s parentage possesses the 
interest which always attaches to the origin of very 
distinguished men, and the date of his birth affects 
our estimate of his youthful powers. On any theory 
Hamilton displayed great talents at a very early age, 
but if the accepted date of his birth is correct, his 
precocity was almost marvellous. Mr. Bancroft is 
evidently of the opinion that Hamilton was older 
than he was said to have been when he spoke at the 
meeting in the fields, for he could hardly have ap- 
peared ” less than seventeen, which is the age given 
him by his biographer. Mr. Bancroft’s doubts arose 
partly, perhaps, from the intrinsic improbability of 
such extraordinary intellectual maturity, but chiefly 
from the deed signed by Hamilton as a witness in 
1766. If Hamilton was born in 1757, he was only 
nine years old when he signed this instrument. It is 
certainly not a little remarkable that a child of that 
tender age should have been accepted as a compe- 
tent witness to an important document, but any con- 
clusion based on this phenomenon must of course be 
mere conjecture. If at thirteen he w^ able to man- 
age the affairs of a considerable merchant he might 
very well have been a fit witness at nine. The char- 
acter of his signature is of more importance than the 
fact of his affixing it to a deed. I have carefully ex- 
amined an exact tracing of this signature. The hand 
writing is obviously Hamilton’s. The signature is 
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written in a fair, open hand, and might well he the 
work of man. Only a close examination, which re- 
veals a certain roundness in the letters, and delib- 
eration on the part of the writer, suggests youthful 
penmanship. The signature is certainly a very re- 
markable one to have been written by a boy nine 
years old. But then it is not at all an impossible feat, 
and is by no means so extraordinary as the letter to 
Ned Stevens a few years later, or, indeed, as many of 
Hamilton’s youthful performances. 

This document, signed in 1766, is the only evidence 
directly bearing on Hamiltoh’s age, but the fact that 
the date of his birth has been questioned, leads nec- 
essarily to an inquiry as to the circumstances of his 
origin and parentage, which have rendered such 
doubts possible. In a letter to a kinsman in Scotland, 
in 1797, he himself says: ^^You no doubt have un- 
derstood that my father’s affairs at a very early day 
went to wreck ; so as to have rendered his situation 
during the greatest part of his life ineligible. This 
state of things occasioned a separation between him 
and me, when I was very young, and threw me upon 
the bounty of my mother’s relatives, some of whom 
were then wealthy, though, by vicissitudes to which 
human affairs are so liable, they have been since much 
reduced and broken up. I myself, at about sixteen, 
came to this country.’^ This meagre statement is 
all Hamilton himself tells us of his origin* He sepa- 
rated completely from his past when he joined the 
annj of the Revolution. We have no letters from 
relatives or friends in the West Indies except from 
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Dr. Knox, the Nevis clergyman. There is alsc a 
letter, dated in 1785, from Hamilton to a brother 
James, who had written to him for money. In this 
letter Hamilton says that he has not heard from his 
brother and correspondent for years, and does not 
know whether he is married or single. He then asks 
anxiously about his father, saying that he not only is 
totally ignorant of that gentleman’s circumstances, 
but that he does not know whether his father is alive 
or dead.^ After Hamilton became famous his father 
appeared, or rather wrote to him, and he sent his 
father money and urged the old gentleman to come 
to this country. 

This lack of information concerning the family and 
early life of such an eminent man is of itself enough 
to cause inquiry, and every one versed in American 
history is aware of the fact that a certain amount of 
mystery has hung over Hamilton’s birth and parent- 
age. Every student of the period is also familiar 
with the story, which oral tradition has handed down, 
that Hamilton was the ille^timate son of a rich West 
Indian planter or merchant, generally supposed to 
have been Mr. Stevens, the father of Hamilton’s early 
Mend and school-fellow. 

This tradition has always been vague and unsup- 
ported. In the course of an examination of the 
Pickering papers for another object, I found among 
the memoranda collected by Colonel Pickering, with 
the purpose of writing memoirs of his contemporaries, 
two substantially similar accounts of Hamilton’s birth 

1 Eistary of the Eepuhlic, by J. C. Hamilton, voL viL p. 842. 
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and parentage. It must be remembered that altbougb 
Colonel Pickering did not always agree with Ham 
ilton he was one of his most devoted admirers. He 
considered Hamilton by far the greatest man of his 
time and country, ranking him without hesitation 
above Washington. The memoranda in q^uestion are 
as follows : — 

Alexander Hamilton. Philadelphia^ February X5, 

1822. 

This morning I met with my friend Mr. James Yard 
of this city, with whom I have had an acquaintance of 
between twenty and thirty years. He and Dr. Stevens of 
the West Indies married, if I mistake not, two sisters, 
the daughters of the Danish Governor of Santa Cruz, of 
the name of Walterstorjff (or a name sounding like it). 
Mr. Yard first introduced Dr, Stevens to me, when it was 
contemplated to appoint him American Consul General 
for St. Domingo, at the time that the distinguished negro 
General Toussaint L'Ouverture bore the chief sway in 
the Island. The conversation led us to speak of General 
Alexander Hamilton, I remarked to Mr. Yard, that at 
the first sight of Dr. Stevens his likeness to Hamilton 
was so strong, I concluded they were brothers, for it was 
generally understood that Hamilton was an illegitimate 
son of a gentleman of that name, Mr. Yard now told me 
that General Hamilton was horn in the island of l^evis 
(near St. Christophers), the natural son of a Scotch gen- 
tleman of the name of Hamiltoii; that he was an ap- 
prentice to Nicholas Cruger, who afterwards removed (or 
returned) to New York ; that there Hamilton and Stevens 
went to school together ; and since the death of Hamilton, 
an aunt, the sister of his mother, came to New York, 
and was for some weeks in Mrs. Hamilton’s hoose^ frma 
19 
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whom (Mr. Yard nitturallj concluded) Mrs. Hamilton must 
have received full information of her Hushand^s parent- 
age ; that this aunt being poor, and removed to Burling- 
ton, in New Jersey, received the aids of benevolence, 
partly from Mr. Yard ; who also facilitated her return to 
the West Indies. Mr. Yard added, that General Ham- 
ilton’s mother died but two or three years ago. 

Mr. Yard told me, that after he knew that the papers, 
collected in relation to writing the life of Hamilton, had 
been put into the hands of Mr. Joseph Hopkinson, he 
advised Hopkinson frankly to state, that Hamilton was 
the natural son of a Scotch gentleman in the West In- 
dies, as an avowal of a fact for which Hamilton, not 
being responsible, ought not to suffer in his reputation. 
[Mr. Yard (a gentleman of distinguished sagacity and in- 
formation) might also think an open avowal of the fact 
more dignified in relation to a person of Hamilton’s ex- 
alted talents and integrity, than any other course ; and 
that to glide over his birth, the birth of a man so eminent, 
without adverting to his father, would amount to a con- 
fession that he was (in I believe English law-language) 
“filius nullius, ” or in plain English, Nobody knew 
who was his father,” the meaning of both expressions 
being that he was some one’s natural son.] 

As to the strong likeness between General Hamiltou 
and Dr. Stevens, Mr. Yard could give no account; al- 
tho’ it seemed apparent that he thought them near of kin. 
In cases of this sort, the possibility of Tdndred blood gives 
rise to surmises, or strong suspicions, of which no proof 
is attainable . — From the Pickering MSB, vol, ILp, 250, 

Alexanbbr Hamiltoit. June 29, 1822. 

Altho’ little if anything was publicly spoken, yet it 
seemed always to have been understood, among those 
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who were acquainted witli this extraordinary man, that 
he was the illegitimate offspring of a Mr. Hamilton, in 
the West Indies. Meeting this morning with Mr. James 
Yard, — a merchant of Philadelphia whom I have long 
known, a gentleman distinguished for his good sense 
and information, and who had lived for some time in the 
West Indies, and was particularly conversant with the 
Danish Islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, — I renewed 
the subject of General Hamilton's parentage, of which 
we had before conversed, and Mr. Yard repeated : That 
Hamilton was born in the Island of Nevis, the reputed 
son of a Scotch merchant of the name of Hamilton. 
That he was some time in the store of Mr. Cruger (I be- 
lieve in St. Croix), and was sent to New York to obtain 
an education, it being observed that he possessed a mind 
of a superior cast. Mr. Yard supposed that Mr. Cruger 
(who was from New York) contributed towards the 
means required for that object. Edward Stevens (after- 
wards Dr. Stevens with whom I was acquainted in this 
city) was sent with Hamilton to New York, for the same 
purpose — his education. 

About the year 1798, after the French had been massa- 
cred or expelled from Hispaniola, and the negroes under 
Toussaint were masters of the French part of the island, 
t was thought expedient by the American Government 
(Adams then the President) to send thither an agent, in 
the character of Consul General, and from my inquiries 
concerning Dr. Stevens, then in Philadelphia, he ap- 
peared in all respects singularly qualified for the oflEice. 
He had long resided in the West Indies, understood the 
French language, was very intelligent, and a worthy 
man. With his brother-in-law, James Yard (for I un- 
derstood they had married sisters, the daughters of the 
Governor Walterstorff of one of Idle Danish Islands), 1 
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had a previous acquaintance; and to him I expressed my 
opinion of Br. Stevens, from what I had heard of his 
character, from Mr. Tard, or some other source of in* 
formation. The arrangements being thus far advanced, I 
said to Mr. Yard: ‘‘ But I have not yet seen Br. Stevens.” 
Mr. Yard answered, “ I will bring him to you.” They 
came together to see me. At the first glance, I was 
struck with the extraordinary similitude of his and Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s faces ; I thought they must be 'brothers* 
To-day, Mr. Yard informed me that the remark had been 
made a thousand times ; that when young children, they 
lived together in the family of the father of Stevens, and 
were sent together to 1^‘ew York for their education. 
Conjecture here will suppose some secrets, which, if 
known, might account for the striking likeness of these 
two persons. 

Mr. Hamilton, the reputed father of the General, be- 
came a planter in Granada. Whether he patronized, or 
in any way provided even for the education of Alexander, 
Mr. Yard did not know. An aunt of Alexander’s came 
from the West Indies to New York, some years ago, and 
lived a good while in the family of Mrs. Hamilton, the 
General’s widow. Thence the aunt (I think Mr. Yard 
called her name Mitchell) went to Burlington; where, 
becoming blind, a collection was made among some of 
Hamilton’s friends, to enable her to go back to the West 
Indies. There is now in this city a person (I think Mr. 
Yard called him a merchant and pronounced his name, 
but which I do not recollect) Mr. Yard said, the son of 
another sister of General Hamilton’s mother. — Frmn, the 
Puttering MSS* lu p* S02 ; in possession of Mass, 
EuL Soc, 

It does not, of course, in any way detract from 
Hamilton's fame or from his merits if any of these 
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Btories should he true. It is needless to say that such a 
fact would not reflect upon him or upon those who bear 
his name, and have the honor to be descended from 
him. His rise was remarkable and was equally hon- 
orable to his talents and character when it is remem- 
bered that he came a stranger from an obscure island, 
one of the pettiest possessions of England, and that he 
made his way to the very highest rank in everything 
which he attempted, unsupported by wealth and un- 
aided by family connections. If, in addition to all the 
difficulties which he overcame, that of illegitimacy be 
added, it is simply a new title to the respect of the 
world for his genius and force of character. One of 
the penalties of his greatness is the fact that thereby 
the question of his birth and parentage assumes con- 
siderable historical interest 

It may be said that Colonel Pickering^s memoranda 
are mere gossip. Such they seem on their face, and 
nothing would he more distasteful to me than to 
print them, if they could thus he put aside. They 
could be condemned in this way if we had a clear, 
authentic, and well proved account of Hamilton’s 
origin. As this is not the case, the memoranda of 
Colonel Pickering, taken in conjunction with the 
donbts expressed by Mr. Bancroft and the tradition 
familiar to students of our history, acquire an impor- 
tance and interest which they would not otherwise 
possess, and which render it impossible silently to 
pass them over in any attempt to write Hamilton’s 
life. To explain dearly what has just been said, it 
!s necessary to look dosely at ti[ie accepted account 
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and show briefly why it is of such a nature as to 
make doubts possible and give importance to Colonel 
Pickering’s statements. 

We are not told by Mr. John C. Hamilton, either 
in the first and unfinished life of his father or in his 
second elaborate and complete life, entitled the “ His- 
tory of the Republic,” the Christian name of Hamil- 
ton’s maternal grandfather, Mr. Faucette, or of Ham- 
ilton’s mother, or of his mother’s first husband. We 
are not told when or where Mrs. Hamilton was mar- 
ried to her first husband Lavine, from whom it is said 
she was divorced. Divorce was extremely rare in 
the colonies. In England and in the crown provinces 
it involved long, difficult, and expensive proceedings 
of the greatest publicity. We are not told when, 
where, how, or for what cause the divorce was ob- 
tained. We are not told when or where Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hamilton were married. In the first and 
unfinished life it is said that “there were several 
sons of whom Alexander was the youngest.” In the 
“ History of the Republic ” it is stated that Hamilton 
was the only surviving child ; and yet in the appendix 
to the same work a letter is given, to which I have 
already referred, written by Hamilton to a brother 
named James. If this contradiction is explained by 
a second marriage of Hamilton’s father, it can only 
be said that there is no mention of such a marriage. 
In the first and unfinished life it is said that Hamil- 
ton was confided to the care of his mother’s relatives, 
Mr. Peter Lytton and his sister, afterwards Mrs 
Mitchell. In the “History of the Republic,’ Mr 
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Lytton and Mrs. Mitchell have disappeared and Ham- 
ilton’s guardians are spoken of simply as his mother’s 
relatives. From the Pickering memoranda we learn 
that Mrs. IVIitchell came to this country and lived 
with Hamilton’s widow, and that she was a sister of 
Hamilton’s mother. Mr. Peter Lytton was therefore 
the brother of Hamilton’s mother, and her maiden 
name must have been Lytton and not Faucette, unless 
there was a second marriage in this instance also, 
and the relationship between her and Lytton, there- 
fore, only that of the half-blood. Mr. John C. Ham- 
ilton says that Hamilton’s mother died while Alex- 
ander was still a child. Mr. Yard, on the other hand, 
who had married into a West Indian family, who was 
a close connection of Edward Stevens, Hamilton’s 
earliest friend and school- fellow, and who was there- 
fore in a position to know, says that Hamilton’s 
mother was living in 1818. The unquestioned re- 
semblance between Stevens and Hamilton would be 
of no great importance and might readily be dismissed 
as accidental were it not for the additional fact that 
they were educated, came to this country, and went 
to college together, and that, according to Mr. Yard, 
Hamilton was brought up in the Stevens family. 

Enough has been said to show the cause of the 
doubts which have existed as to Hamilton’s origin, 
and also the reason for the interest and importance 
which attach to the Pickering memoranda as the only 
evidence we have on the point from Hamilton’s con- 
temporaries, and which render their publication his- 
torically desirable and even necessary. All the evi • 
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deuce has now been presented so far as I have been 
able to collect it, and the readers of this note can 
draw conclusions from it as well as I can. The vari- 
ous facts from the different sources cannot he rec- 
onciled with each other, or formed into a clear and 
coherent narrative as they stand, but this is probably 
owing to lack of fullness of statement. 

The usually accepted version rests on the meagre 
statement of Hamilton himself which I have quoted, 
and on the vague and unsupported account given by 
Mr. John C. Hamilton. It may be said that the au- 
thority of Hamilton and of his son is enough on such 
a matter, and in the absence of convincing proof to 
the contrary, I have so treated it, and fully admitting 
the force of this argument, I have accepted their 
statement in this biography. As to the question of 
age, Hamilton himself could hardly have been much 
mistaken. He says he was sixteen when he came to 
this country, and I have no doubt that on any theory 
of his parentage this statement is correct, or very 
nearly so. He may fairly be accepted as one of the 
most remarkable examples of mental precocity of 
which we have any knowledge. ' 

In condosion, let me say more definitely if possible 
*han I have yet done, that I have discussed this mat- 
ter fully, and have printed this note and the Pickering 
memoranda, solely because I did not feel that it would 
have been honest for a biographer to suppress such 
new and important statements, however vague and in- 
tonclusive, in regard to the birth and parentage of a 
man who was so highly distinguished, and who leb 
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Bnch deep marks of liis personal iniiueiice upon the 
history and institutions of the United States. 


NOTE B. 

The quarrel between Hamilton and Washington, 
which led to the former’s leaving the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief, has always been given an importance 
which perhaps does not properly belong to it. It has 
at all events always been fully discussed by every 
one who has had occasion to consider it, and I there- 
fore shall be pardoned for adding some facts in re- 
gard to it which came to my knowledge after thb 
volume was in the press. It is well known that 
Hamilton was not fully satisfied with his position on 
Washington's staff, and that he desired to be appointed 
adjutant-general, that he was pressed for this post by 
Lafayette Memoirs and Correspondence of Lafay 
ette,” vol. i. p. 366), and by General Greene (Ham- 
ilton’s “ History of the Eepublic,” vol. i. p. 141), and 
that Lafayette subsequently wrote to him in a way 
which showed that his resignation from the staff had 
been contemplated for some time. (** Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Lafayette,” vol. i. p. 302.) 

I have been recently informed by a gentleman who 
is a most eminent historical authority, and who was a 
friend of ihe late Jared Sparks, that Mr. Sparks told 
him of a conversation which he had with Lafayette 
on this subject when the latter visited this country in 
1825. Lafayette told Mr. Sparks that Hamilton 
had pressed Washington for another position ; that 
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Washington had refused his request, as in the case of 
the adjutantrgeneralship, and that they had had two or 
three disagreements growing out of this wish of Ham- 
ilton’s before the final breach at New Windsor. This 
statement shows that there were causes for the quar- 
rel which did not appear on the surface, and that the 
separation was neither a new nor a sudden idea upon 
Hamilton’s part at least. 
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iDAXS, John, elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, 83 ; publishes “ Discourses 
on Davila,” and is attacked hy 
Jefferson, 142; Federalist candi- 
date for Presidency, 195; elected 
to the Presidency, 198 ; his party 
position and relations with Uam- 
ilton, 198-200 ; wishes another ef- 
fort for peace with France, ^2 ; 
his selection of Commissioners, | 
208. 204; conduct in affair of 
Major-Generals, 206, 207; sus- 
pects Hamilton of dedre for mil- 
itary empire, 215 ; appointment of 
Murray, 217 ; enlarges the com- 
mission, 220; orders the envoys 
to go, 221 ; drives Pickering and 
McHenry from his Cabinet, 229 , 
conduct toward, and treatment of 
Hamilton, 230, 231; again nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, 232 ; at- 
tacked by Hamilton, 233. 

Adams, John Quincy, writes es- 
says si^ed “ Publicola,” 142. 

Adams, Samuel, 75. 

Andrd, Major, Hamilton's pity for 
and account of, 

Annapolis, convention at, 55. 

Arnold, Mrs- Benedict, Hamilton’s 
interview with and account of, 
20 . 

Asia, British man-of-war, fires on 
New York, 101. 

Assumption of state debts, exdte- 
ment about, 120; opposition to, 
121, 122: defeated, 1^: carried 
finely, l29. 

Baohb, B. F,, supports Genet. 170. 

Bancroft, George, doubts as to da*e 
of Hamilton’s birth, 2^ £f. 

Benson, l^hert, Hamilton’s col- 
league at Annapolis, 55. 

Bowdoin, Jame& puts down Shays’ 
rebellion; efforts for a better 
government, 58. 


Burr, Aaron, his alliance with the 
Livingstons, 82 ; opinion of Hsun- 
ilton as a writer, 191, 276 ; sno- 
cess as a ward politician, 2!^ ; de- 
feats Hamilton, 227 ; obtains a 
copy of Hamilton’s pamphlet 
against Adams, 283; intrigue for 
Presidency, defeated by 

Hamilton in intrigues with Fed- 
eralists, 246; forces quarrel on 
Hamilton ; character of. 247 ; pre- 
pares for the duel, 249; kills 
Hamilton, 250. 


“Camillus,'’ Essays of, 191. 

Carrington, Col. Edward, letter to 
Hamilton in 1793, 254. 

** Christian Constitutional Society,” 
Hamilton’s plan for, 267. 

OHnton, George, strength as a local 
leader, 52, r^ts demands of 
Congi^, 56; leader against Con- 
stitution, 66: presides at State 
Convention, 71; defeats Hamil- 
ton for Congress, 80; defeats 
Tates for governorship, 81. 

Coinage, question of device for, 
180. 

Confederacy, condition of in 1786, 
50 ^ 2 . 


Congress, condition of in 1782, 86 ; 
infiuenced by Luzerne, 88; rec- 
ommends grant to States, 40; 
threatened by mutineers ; thenkH 
Washiugtion, 42 ; eagerness to re- 
fer matters to Hamilton, 85 : re- 
solves to fund foreign debt, 117 j 
effort in, for discrimination in do- 
mestic debt, 118 ; adopts IDuniL 
ton's plan for funding dometdio 
debt and arrears of interest, 120 ; 
defeats assumption, 123; debate 
in, as to device on coins. ^ ; at- 
tack in, on f orel^ reUons. 174. 

Cooper, Dr., saved from mob by 
Hajmtozi^ 10^ iL 
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Oroswell, Henry, prosecution of for 
lil)el, Wy 241. 

Crouchor, cross-examination of, in 
murder trial, 242; Bul)se 4 uent 
fate, 248, and note. 

Dayton, Jonathan, Hamilton’s let- 
ter to, 224. 

“Democratic Societies'’ broken np 
by Washington's message, 185. 

Duane, James, Hamilton's letter to, 
on goTemment, 28. 

E^olanp, treaty with, in 1782, 88; 
refuses to carry out treaty on ac- 
count of non-payment of British 
debts, 48; relations with the 
United States in 1789, and subse- 
quently, 165; effect of financial 
policy upon, 168 ; war with 
France, 161; stupid aggressions 
on our commerce, 174, 176; re- 
newed during excitement over Jay 
treaty, 192 ; again renewed when 
United States on Terge of war 
with France, 219. 

■Excise, Hamilton’s plan for, 96-99 ; 
resistance to, 181 

Fauobttb, Mr., Hamilton’s maternal 
grandiktber, 294. 

Fauchet, M., arrives as minister 
from France 179, 

“ Federalist, The,” value of, 68 ; 
literary merits of, 69. 

Federalists carry through funding 
of domestio debt, 120 ; views as to 
forms and titles ; cany national 
bank, 181 ; development of as a 
party, 186 ; defeat Hiles’s resolu- 
tions of censure, 160 ; foreign pol- 
icy of, while in power, 168; vigor- 
ous measures a^inst England, 
1T7 ; a few come forward at once 
to sustain Jay treaty, 190 ; posa- 
ble candidates of, for Presidency 
in 1796, 194; enthusiasm against 
France, M ; starong measures 
^inst France: popular support, 
206 ; f eelipg ox, in r^ard to ap- 
pcdntment ox MajoivGteneials, 207 ; 
effect of appointment of second 
peace commission upon, 218 : an- 
ger against President: held in 
check by Hamilton, 220 ; results 
of their foreign policy, 221 ; re- 
sults of their political supremacy, 
Wi ; giTO general support to alien 
and sedition laws, 223; dissen- 
sions among, 225; defeated in 


Presidential election; intrigues 
with Burr, 236 ; secession move- 
ment among, in New England, 
2^; devotion of, to Hamilton, 

2i 8. 

“ Fenuo’s Gazette,” organ of Fed- 
eralists, 148. 

Fleming, Major, commands volun- 
teer corps joined by Hamilton, 

France, attitude towards the Con- 
federacy, 61 ; relations with 
United States in 1789, and subse- 
quently, 155 ; public opinion in 
United States as to revolution in, 
159, 160 ; war with England, 161 ; 
treatment of first peace commis- 
sion, 205 ; second mission to, 217 ; 

Freneau, Philip, becomes editor oi 
the“ National Gazette,” 143 ; at- 
tacked by Hamilton, 146; sup- 
ports Genet, 170. 

Gallatin, Albert, deserted in Con- 
gress on publication of X. T. Z. 
letter!^ 205. 

Gates, Horatio, character ; attitude 
after surrender of Buxgoyne ; 
Hamilton’s mission to, 18, 19. 

Genet, Edmond Charles, arrival of, 
165; his character ; fits out pnva- 
teexs ; journey to Philadelphia, 
167; sends out the “Little Sa- 
rah ; ” strives for money for 
France, 169 ; excites agitation in 
United States, 170 ; becomes more 
violent, 171; appeals to people 
against Washington, 172 ; replaced 
by Fauchet; 179. 

Gerry, Elbndge, peace commis- 
sioner to France, ^3. 

Giles, William B., heads attack on 
Hamilton in Congress, 148 ; intro- 
duces resolutions of censur^ and 
is defeated, 150 : discomfited by 
X. Y. Z. letters, 206. 

Greene, Nathanael, likes Hamilton, 
and introduces him to Washing- 
ton, 18. 

Hamilton, Alexander, birth, 1 ; edu- 
cation ; busiuess, 2 ; writes an ac- 
count of hurricane; leaves West 
Indies for Boston and New York, 
8; school and college, ^ 5; es- 
pouses the cause of the Cfolonies, 
6; speaks to the people at the 
meeting in the field, 7; writes 
two pamphlets on coloidal eAde 
8 ; their success ; deelines ofto 
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ftom Tories, 9 ; joins Tolnnteer 
corps; resists patriot mobs, 10, 
11 ; raises and takes command of 
an artillery company, 12; meets 
Greene and Washington ; coTers 
retreat at Long island, 13 ; on the 
Hudson and in New Jersey ; be- 
comes a member of Washington's 
staff, 14 ; his views as to his new 
position; his duties as an aide, 
16 ; his share in Washington’s 
military correspondence, lo, 17 ; 
merits of his work as secretary ; 
sent North for reenforcements, 
18 ; mission to Gates, 19 ; sent to 
meet French at Newport; meet- 
ing with Mrs. Arnold and with 
Andr4, 20 ; qnarrels with Wash- 
ington, 21, 22; leaves Washing- 
ton's staff; storms British re- 
doubt at Yorktown, 23; leaves 
the army, 24 , his friendships in 
the army, and with the French 
officers, 25 ; Ms character as a 
soldier, 26 ; letter to Robert Mor- 
ris on the currency and a bank, 
27 ; letter to Hnane on the gov- 
ernment, 28 ; to Sears on govern- 
ment, 29 : second letter to Morris, 
80 ; mamage with Miss Schuyler, 
32 ; studies law, 33 ; declines to 
be commissioner of French loan, 
84; appointed receiver of tax^ 
for New York , his services in that 
capacity, 86 ; elected to Congress, 
86 ; energy of his efforts for im- 
provement, 87 ; course as to treaty 
of peace, 88 ; efforts to obtain an 
impost from Rhode Island, 89; 
opposes the policy of recommend- 
ing a grant, 40 ; efforts in behalf 
of the army, 41, 42 ; urges mak- 
ing debates public; withdraws 
from Congress, 48 ; his standing 
and effect in Congress, 44 ; effect 
of Congress npon the conserva- 
tive tendencies of his mind, 45; 
beginning of his distrust of de- 
mocracy, 46 ; defends loyalist cli- 
ent against Trespass Act, 47 ; ad- 
vocates justice to loyalists in 
pamphlets, 43 ; opposes land bank 
scheme; mds in foundation of 
dndnnati, 49 ; exertions for rep- 
resentation at Annapolis, 64 ; ser- 
vices at Annapolis; drafts ad- 
dress, 66 } elected to the legfe- , 
Mature; defeated by Clinton In 
efforts to snsta^ Congress, 66; 
obtains representatton at eonsri- 1 


tuttonal convention in Philadel- 
phia, and is chosen a delegate, 
67 ; m the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, 68 ; his speech, 69 ; his plan 
of government, 60; its leading 
features, 61 ; object of his speech, 
62 ; withdraws from debates, and 
awaits result of convention, 68; 
gives his adhesion to the consti- 
tution, 64 ; begins the “ Federal- 
ist,” 6o ; share in writing “ Feder- 
alist,” 67 ; as a literary man, 70 ; 
services in state convention of 
New York, 71 ; again elected to 
Congress, 78 ; his eloquence and 
Ms victory.in the New York Con- 
vention, 74-77; character of his 
eloquence, 77-o0 ; defeated for re- 
election to Congress, 80 : sup- 
ports Yates for governor, 81 ; in- 
sists upon election of King as 
Senator, 82 ; appointed Secretary 
of the Tireasury, 84 ; enters upon 
his duties, 86 ; numerous matters 
referred to him, 86 ; organization 
of Treasury Department, 87 ; the 
first report on the public credit, 
88 ; objects of the report, 89-91 ; 
plans for funding, 92 ; the differ- 
ent classes of debts, 84; report 
on the excise, 96; report on the 
national bank, 99 ; argument in 
favor of constitutionality of na- 
tional bank, 104; support the 
doctrine of the implied powers of 
the constitution, 106 ; report on 
the mmt, 106; monetary stand- 
ard, 107 ; coint^e, 108 ; report on 
manufactures, 108, 182 ; his opin- 
ions on protection and free tr^e, 
109-114 ; character of the finan- 
cial policy, 116 ; arrament against 
discrimination, 119 ; forces relied 
on to carry assumption, 122; de- 
termines to save assumption by 
giving up site of federal city, 
128; selects Jefferson to help 
him, 126; arrangement with Jef- 
ferson, 137 ; absurdity of charge 
that he duped Jefferson, 128 ; car- 
ries assumption, 129 ; suggesidon 
for device on coins, 180 ; carries 
national bank, 181, 182; treat- 
ment of speculation, 188 : mistake 
as to rate of inter^ 1^, 384; 
completion of the fi^uandal poliqy , 
136; comes as leader to Federal- 
ists, 186 ; development of hostSOiiw 
to Mm. and Fedmalists^lBT ; is at- 
tacked by opposiMoik, and called 
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“ British,” 188 ; power attri'buted 
to, by opposition, 139 ; dissension 
begins in. the cabinet, 140 j con- 
cludes that Jefferson and Madi- 
son are organizing party against 
him, 143; replies to criticism of 
Mason, 144; attacks Frenean and 
Jefferson, 146; replies to Wash- 
ington’s remonstrance, 147 ; meas- 
nres for redemption of debt, 148 ; 
attack upon him in Congress, 149 ; 
his defence, 150 ; effects of his tic- 
tory, 151,162 ; his policy as to first 
steps to establish proper foreign 
relations, 165j his views as to for- 
eign policy, 156; as to different 
nations, 167 ; effect of financial 
policy on England, 167 ; takes 
part in negotiations with Ham- 
mond, 158; loses sympathy with 
French revolution, 160 ; sends for 
Washington on news of war be- 
tween England and France ; feel- 
ing as to the two countries, 161 ; 
opinion as to policy of United 
States as between belligerents, 
162 ; share in neutrality policy, 
168 ; views as to reception of min- 
ister, and as to treaties, 164-166; 
views as to French privateers and 
pnzes, 167, 168; urges strong 
measures in case of the Little 
Sarah, 168 ; rebuffs Q-enet m at- 
tempts to anticipate payments, 
109, 170 ; writes Pacificup,” in 
support of neutrality policy, 171; 
urges peremptory demand for re- 
call of Genet, and publication of 
correspondence, 172; course in 
these complications, 173 ; opposes 
sending to Congress correspond- 
ence with Hammond, 175 ; replies 
to Madison on discriminating du- 
ties through Smith, 176; urges 
vigorous policy against England, 
ITO ; suggests special mission to 
England, and is urged as commis- 
sioner, 177; drafts Jay’s instruc- 
tions, 178 ; fitness of, for mission, 
179; distrust of democracy in- 
creased by troubles with France, 
180 ; deals with resistance to ex- 
cise, 181 ; wishes to take strong 
measures, 182 ; efficiency in sup- 
pression of in8urrecdon,183; for- 
beanmee toward insurgents, 184; 
sustains Washington in denunci- 
ation of “ Democratic Societies,” 
185; demands further inquiry 
into his conduct ; leaves the cabl< 


net, 186; opinion as to public 
feeling about Jay’s negotiation 
188 ; reported opinion as to treaty. 
189 ; attempts to speak at public 
meeting m defence of the treaty, 
190; writes “Camillus” in de- 
fence of the treaty, 191 ; indig- 
nant with England, 192 ; advises 
with and sustains Washington as 
to ratification of Jay treaty, 193 ; 
qualifications for candidacy fox 
Presidency, 194; has no desire to 
be a candidate, 195 ; urges policy 
of voting equally for Adams and 
Pinckney, 196 ; preference for 
Pinckney, 197; relations with 
Adams, 198; opinion of Adams, 
199 ; Hamilton easy to deal with, 
200 ; attempt to force Adams 
through cabinet and leaders in 
Congress, 201 ; urges special mis- 
sion to France, 202; views^ as to 
composition of peace commission, 
203; wishes strong instiuctions, 
204; affair of the Major-Generals, 
206, 207 ; his conduct, 208 ; or- 
ganization of the army, 209 ; ad- 
vises Secretaries of War, Navy, 
and Treasury, 210 ; excellence of 
his work of organization, 211 ; 
plan for campaign, and views as 
to control of Mississippi and con- 
quest of Louisiana, 212, 213 ; de- 
sires an ascendant for the United 
States in North and South Amer- 
ica, 214 ; relations with Miranda, 
215, 216 ; does not wish alliance 
with England, 218 ; his theory of 
policy to be pursued at this time, 
219 ; checks extreme Federalists, 
and advises strengthening of the 
commission, 220 ; urges delay 
upon Adams, 221 ; opposes first 
drafts of alien and sedition laws, 
223 ; but sustains their prinr^le, 
and urges a spirited policy, 224; 
hostility to Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions, 226 ; throws 
himself into New York elections, 
226 ; defeated by Burr ; proposi- 
tion to Jay, 227 ; nature of this 
proposition, and its bad charac- 
ter, 228 ; inquiries of Adams as to 
charge of “ British Faction,” 230 ; 
urges an equal vote for Adatnr 
and Charles Pinckney ; preference 
for the latter, 232 ; attacks Adams, 
233 ; relations with Adams’s cab- 
inet, 234; resistance to Burr, and 
to efforts of Federalists to make 
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Burr President, 236 5 absorption 
in his profession, and increased 
success, 237, position as a law- 
yer, 238 ; the Croswell case, 239- 
24:1 , the murder trial and cross- 
examination of Croucher, 242; 
effectiveness with a jury, 243; 
character of his eloquence, 244; 
gradual withdrawal from politics, 
but continues the leader of the 
Federalists, 246 ; bafiies Burr's m- 
tngues with the Federalists, 246 ; 
accepts Burr's challenge, 247 ; re- 
lations with Burr under the 
“ code,'’ 248 ; generosity to Burr ; 
prepares for the duel, 249 ; mor- 
tally wounded ; death, 250 ; state- 
ment of reasons against fighting, 
251 ; opinions which led him to 
believe it necessary to fight, 252 ; 
fears about results of French rev- 
olution in 1789. 253 ; inquiries as 
to public sentiment in Virginia, 
284 ; belief in existence of dan- 
gerous elements in the United 
States, 255 ; grounds of opposition 
to French revolution, 256 : fears 
outbreaks in New York, 257 ; na- 
tional spirit in foreign policy, 
258, 259 ; opposed to hasty alli- 
ance with England; refuses ap- 
pointment to the Senate, 260; 
danger of French infiuence, 261 ; 
dislike of geographical parties, 
262; reliance on the army; ad- 
vises energetic policy in 1799, 
263 ; wishes to prosecute a news- 
paper for libel, 264; despond- 
ency ; letter to Morris, 265 ; pol- 
icy for Federalists in 1802, 265; 
plan for a “ Christian Constitu- 
tional Society,” 267,268; appeal 
to New England Federalists 
against secession, 269 , nature of 
the crisis which he apprehended, 
270 ; a Tlctim to reaction against 
French revolutionary principles, 
271; personal appearance, 272, 
278 ; beloved in private life ; gen- 
erosity, 274 ; self-confidence; let- 
ter to the Senate, 275 ; strength of 
his pasrioius ; opinion of his abili- 
ties held by his opponents, 276: 
devotion of his party; lack of 
skill in managing men, 278 ; in- 
depmdence and oonra^; Bej- 
nolds pamphle^279; natore of 
his axnbitlon, 2^; Ms achierve- 
ments; representmTe of Ideas; 
opposition to democracy, 281; in- 


tensity of his national feeling, 
282; influence upon our history 
and iuhti nations, 283 ; his position 
in history, 284; question as to 
birth and parentage, *.^4-297, 
leaving Washingtons staff not a 
sudden idea, 2U7. 

Hamilton, dames, brother of Alex- 
ander, 2‘'8. 

Hamilton, John 0., account of his 
father's birth and parentage 
294 ff. ^ a 

Hammond, George, arrives as min 
ister from England, 158. 

Hancock, John, strength as a local 
leader, 52; resignation of gov- 
ernorship, 83 ; at convention, 78. 

IIMnson, Stephen, unites with 
Hamilton in opposing policy ol 
recommending grants, 40. 

Implibb powers of the Constitution, 
Hamilton's defence of, 1U5. 

Jat, JoHir, assists Tramilton in writ- 
ing “Federalist,'’ 67; supports 
Hamilton in state convention, 71 ; 
sent as special commissioner to 
England, 178: popular demon- 
strations against his appointment, 
188 ; popular feeling against his 
treaty, 189; his treaty ratified, 
193; candidacy for Presidency, 
194, 195; refuses to accede to 
Efe,milton’s proposition. 227, 

Jefferson, Thomas, arrival in Amer- 
ica, 125 ; uncertain as to course 
to adopt, 126 ; helps Hamilton tc 
carry assumption, 127; his ex- 
planation of the affair, 128; ar- 
gues against constitutionality ol 
national bank ; plan of “ allow- 
ances,” 132; assumes leadership 
of opposition^ 139, 146; secret 
hostilities against administration 
and building up of opposition, 
141; attacks John Adams, 142; 
founds “National Gazette,” 143; 
insinuations to Washington, 148, 
144 ; attacked by Hamilton, 145 ; 
feels the attacks keenly, 146 ; re- 
ply to Washington's remon- 
strance, 147 ; plans attack on 
Hamilton’s character, 148; dis- 
appointment at his failurb. 182; 
faUure to obtain commeroial trea- 
ty when in France, 155 ; love for 
France and hatred of Bngland, 
161 ; deitofi dose connection with 
France, 168; opposes oompensa- 
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tion for I'reiiclL prizes, 168 ; fee- 
bleness in case of the Little 
Sarah, 169 ; intercourse with 
Genet, 171-174 ; objects to appeal 
to people, 172 ; course in troubles 
with Genet, 178 ; defeated as to 
calling Congress, 174 *, correspond- 
ence with Genet and Hammond 
and report on commerce : leaves 
cabinet, 175 j opposes proclama- 
tion against excise, 182 ; disturbed 
by essays of “ Camillu^’’ 191 ; 
elected Vice-President, 197 ; oveiv 
whelmed by publication of X. T. 
Z. letters, 205 ; draws Kentucky 
resolutions, 225; determines on 
ruin of Burr, 246 ; opinion as to 
Ifacnilton’s abilities, 276 ; skill m 
managing men, 278; ideas repre- 
sented by, 283. 

Ksnt, Jambs, description of Hamil- 
ton in the Croswell case, 240; 
opinion as to Hamilton’s abili- 
ties, 277. 

Kentucky, resolutions of, in 1799, 
226- 

King, Kufus, chosen Senator from 
New York, 82 ; consulted by Ham- 
ilton as to Miranda, 216. 

Knox, Henry , urges strong measures 
in case of the Little Sarah, 168 ; 
conduct iu affair of Major-Gen- 
erals, 207. 

Knox, Hugh Dr., friend and adviser 
of Imxailton, S. 


La Patbttb, Mabquis db, account 
of Hamilton’s leaving Washing- 
ton’s staff, 297. 

Lansing, John, Jr., chosen delate 
to Philadelphia Convention, 67 ; 
leaves Philadelphia Convention, 
63 ; opposes constitution in state 
conTention, 71. 

Lanrens, John, Colonel, admiration 
of Haimlton’s writings, 17 ; Ham- 
ilton withdraws in his favor for 
conimissionetBhip of Preach loan, 
34. 

Lewis, Morgan, opposes election of 
King as Senator, 82; dedsion in 
Croswell case, 2w, 240 ; elected 
Governor of New York, 246. 

Little Sarah, case of the, 168. 

Livingston, Robert E., plan for a 
land bank, 49 ; supports Hamil- 
ton in state convention, 71. 

Cdvin^tons, tbeir opposition to the 
ale^on of King as Senator, 82. 


Long Island, Hamilton at battle of, 
13. 

Lytton, Peter, Hamilton’s nncle^ 
294u 


Mapison, Jambs, Ms standing in 
Congress in 1782, 36; assists in 
writing “ federalist, » 67; advo- 
cates Mscrimination in domestic 
debt; begms to separate from 
Eederaliscs, 119; argues against 
constitutionality of national 
bank ; plan of allowances, 182 ; 
helps Jefferson organize opposi- 
tion, 143; plans attack on Hamil- 
ton, 148 ; votes for resolutions of 
censure, 150 ; resolutions for dis- 
criminating duties, 175; resists 
.-election of Hamilton for English 
mi«!8ion, 178 ; unwilling to write 
against Hamilton, 191. 

Manuiat tures, Hamilton’s report 
on, 108-114. 

Marshall, John, opinion as to con- 
stitutionality of national bank 
104 ; peace commissioner to 
Prance, 203 ; return from Prance, 
206 ; sustains Adams, 226 ; ranks 
Hamliton next to Washington, 
284. 

Maryland, convention with Vir 
ginia, 54. 

Mason, Colonel, his criticism on 
Washington’s administration, 143. 

Massachusetts, movement in for a 
better general government, 58; 
constitutional convention in, 76. 

McHenry, James, his account of 
Hamilton in Congress, 43 ; leans 
on Hamilton for advice in Prench 
war, 210. 

Mint, Hamilton’s report on the, 
106. 

Miranda, Pranclsco de, plans for 
revolution in South Americtu 214 ; 
relations with Hamilton, 216, 216. 

Mitchell Mrs., aunt of Hamilton, 
289, 292, 294. 

“ Monroe Doctriae,” established by 
Washington’s administration, 163, 

Monroe. James, opposes selection of 
Hamilton for mission to England, 
178 ; career in Prance, 201 ; con- 
nection with the “Eeynolds ” af- 
fair, 279. 

Morris, Gouvemeur, opinion of 
Hamilton’s speech in Philadel- 
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Department, 84; opinion as to 
importance of finance, 115. 

Moms, IU>bert, Hamilton's letter 
on currency to, 27 ; Hamilton's 
second letter to, on bank, 30 ; ap- 
points Hamilton receiver of taxes 
for New York, 85 ; urges Hamil- 
ton for Secretary of Treasury, 84. 

Murray, William Vans, peace com- 
missioner to France, 217. 

Nationa .1 Bank, Hamilton’s report 
on, 99 , Hamilton's argument in 
favor of its constitutionality ,104 ; 
carried, 131 j struggle over, in 
cabinet, 132. 

“National Gazette,” founded and 
attacks administration, 143. 

Newburgb, condition of army at, 
and addresses from, 41. 

New Jersej^, gives general powers to 
Annapolis delegates, 65. 

New Windsor, Hamilton’s quarrel 
with Washington at, 21. 

New York, feeling in, against the 
Tories, 46; selnshuess of , in re- 

S rd to general government, 54; 

iportance of adhesion of, to Con- 
stitution, 65 ; party feeling in, as 
to constitution, d 6; state con- 
vention of, 71 } difficulties of car- 
rying constitution in, 74, 75 ; 
unrepresented in first electoral 
college and Congress, 81 ; efforts 
of Burr to get control of, 246. 
Nicholas, John, amendment fox hos- 
tile discrlmiixation against Eng- 
land, 176. 

North Carolina, opposition of, to 
constitution, 76 ; resistance to ex- 
cise, 181 ; ceases, 182. 

Paoipicus,” essays of, 171 
Pennsylvania, fails to protect Con- 
gress against mutineers, 42; re- 
sistance to excise, 181 ; becomes 
more violent, 182 ; lost to Feder- 
alists, 226. . , 

1 hiladelphia, constitutional con- 
vention at, in 1787, 57, 68. 
Ptnekney^ Cbaries Cotcsworth, min- 
ister to France, refused a recep- 
tion, 201 : peace commissioner to 
France, 203 ; conduct in affair of 
Major.G^erals, 207jnominated 
£or^ce-Presidency,233; conduct 
at Presidential election, 235. 
IKnckney, Thomas, qualifications 
for oanmdaoy for Presidency 
Federalist candidate for Vloe- 
20 


Presidency, 195, 196 ; defeated for 
Vice-Presidency, 197. 

Pickering, Timothy, leader of most 
extreme War-Federalists, 202 ; at- 
tacks upon Adams ; driven from 
cabinet, 229; memoranda as to 
Hamilton's parentage, 289. 

“ Publius,” essays of, 66. 

Putnam, Israel, General, hurried 
forward with his troops by Ham- 
ilton, 19. 


Bandolph. Edhund, at Annapolis 
convention, 55; argues ae^st 
constitutionality of bank, 1^. 

Bepublicans, name assumed by op- 
position, 141* 

Keynolds, Mrs., affair of, 279. 

Eivington, printer, destruction of 
his press, 11. 

Bhode Island, refuses to grant im- 
post, 39 ; refuses to call constitu- 
tional convention, 76. 


SoHUTLBR, Miss EuzABXiH, receives 
from Hamilton an account of 
Mrs. Arnold and of Andxd, 20 ; 
marries Hamilton, 82. 

Schuyler, General Philip, position 
and character, ^ his offers to 
assist Hamiltoiu 88 ; elected Sen- 
ator from New York, 82. 

Sears, Isaac, Hamilton’s letter to, 
on government, 29. 

Sh^s’ rebellion in Massaohusette, 


Smith, Melanothon, heads opp)Bi- 
tion to constitution in New York 
state convention, 71; convinced 
by Hamilton, 78. 

Smith, William, speech on discrimi- 
nating dudes, 176. 

Smith, Williaan, Colonel, Adams 
asks Hamilton’s assistance for. 


Spain, attitude toward the eonfed* 
exacy, 51; reladoius with United 
States in 1789 and subseqtwntly, 
155. 

Spencer, Ambrose, opinion of, as 
to Hamilton’s abilities, 276. 

Stevens, Edward, Hamilton’s letter 
to, 2 ; resemblance to HAmilton, 
289 ff., 295. 


Taixetband, Oeablxs HAmios jol 
alarmed at attitude of United 
States and seeks peace, 217^ 
Thnixoad, life 0^ saved by H a mo- 
ton, 11. 
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“ Travis’s mol),” 11. 

Trenton and Princeton, Hamilton 
in campaign of, 14. 

Troup, liobert, nelps Hamilton to 
save Dr, Cooper, 1() ; warns Ham- 
ilton of difficulties of Treasury 
Department, 84. 

Cnttbi) States, foreign relations of, 
153 ff . ; opinion as to French rev- 
olution at its opening, 159, change 
of opinioi^ 160; excitement m, 
caused by Genet, 170 ; excitement 
in. on reception of Jay’s treaty, 
189 ; indignation in, on publica- 
tion of X. y . Z. letters, 205 ; feel- 
ing in, on death of Uamilton, 


VlmaiNiA, withdraws from impost, 
40; efforts for retaliation upon 
England, 63; convention with 
Maryland; resolutions for con- 
vention at Annapolis, 54; con- 
vention of, to adopt constitution, 
76; resistance to excise, 181; 
ceases, 182; resolutions of, In 
1799, 

Washington, city of, question of 
site for, 124; fixed on Potomac, 
129. 

Washington, Port, Hamilton's offer 
to storm it, 14. 

Washington, George, Hamilton pre- 
sented to him, 13 ; invites Ham- 
ilton to join his staff, 14 ; mili- 
taiy correspondence, 16, 17 ; sends 
to Gates for troops, 18 ; approves 
Hamilton's conduct of mission to 
Gates, 20 ; treatment of Hamilton 
when the latter quarrels with 
him, 21 ; and subsequently, 22 ; 
and at Yorktown, 23, efforts in 
behalf of the army ; checks 
movement against government at 
Newburgh, 41 ; influence in Vir- 
ginia, 75; elected President, 83; 
decision as to national bank, 132 ; 
said to have been blinded by 
Hamilton, 139; submits Mason’s 


; criticism to Hamilton, 144 ; troub- 
led by Hamilton’s attack upon 
Jefferson, and remonstrates with 
' both, 147; his foreign policy, 
163, 164; loses sympathy with 
French revolution, 160 , neutral- 
ity policy, 163 ; adopts Hamilton's 
opinions as to French prizes and 
privateers, 168; indignation at 
escape of the Little Sarah, 169 ; 
sympattiizes with Hamilton about 
Genet, 173 ; transmits to Congress 
Hammond correspondence, 176; 
approves plan of special mission 
to England, 177 ; wishes to send 
Hamilton but appoints Jay, 178 ; 
issues proclamation against ex- 
cise, 182 ; puts down ‘ ‘ w hiskey re- 
bellion,” 183 , denounces “ Demo- 
cratic Societies,'’ 185 , composure 
in midst of excitement about 
Jay tieaty, 190, 192; ratifies the 
treaty, 193 , withdraws from poli- 
tics, 194; relations with Hamil- 
ton, 200; appointed commander- 
in-chief of provisional army ; 
opinion as to rank of officers, 206 ; 
forces Adams to give Hamil^n 
the first place, 208. 

Webster, Daniel, compared to Ham- 
Uton, 277. 

West Point, betrayal of, 20 ; ques- 
tion of purchase of, referred to 
Hamilton, 86; Hamilton's plan 
for an academy, 210. 

“ Whiskey rebellion,” the, 181 ff. 
White Plains, Hamilton at battle 
of, 14. 

“ X. T. Z.” correspondence sent to 
Congress, 204. 

Yabd, James, account of Hamil- 
ton’s birth and parentage, 289 ff 
Yates, Chief Justice^ chosen dele- 
^te to Philadelphia convention, 
67 ; leaves Philadelphia conven- 
tion, 63 ; opposes constitution in 
state convention, 71 ; nominated 
for governor by Federalists, 81 
Yorktown, Hamilrton at siege of, 23 
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■“JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.” 

That Mr. Morse’s conclusions will in the main be those of 
posterity we have very little doubt, and he has set an admirable 
example to his coadjutors in respect of interesting narrative, 
just proportion, and judicial candor. — New Yerk Evening Post. 

The work is done in a vigorous and every way admirable 
manner, which it is not too much to say touches the high mark 
of impartial but appreciative history. — Independent (New 
York). 

Mr. Morse has written closely, compactly, intelligently, fear- 
lessly, honestly. — New York Times. 

"ALEXANDER HAMILTON.” 

The biography of Mr. Lodge is calm and dignified through- 
out. He has the virtue — rare indeed among biographers — 
of impartiality. He has done his work with conscientious care, 
and the biography of Hamilton is a book which cannot have 
too many readers It is more than a biography ; it is a study 
in the science of government. — St. Paul Pmzeer-Fress. 

Mr. Lodge’s portrait of Hamilton is carefully, impartially, and 
skilfully painted, and his study of the epoch in which Hamil- 
ton was dominant is luminous and comprehensive. — PhiladeU 
phia North American. 
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if the succeeding volumes are of the same high order of excel- 
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but as a means of training in statesmanship. — Boston yournal. 

Nothing can exceed the skill with which the political career 
of the great South Carolinian is portrayed in these pages. The 
work is superior to any other number of the series thus far, and 
we do not think it can be surpassed by any of those that are to 
come. The whole discussion in relation to Calhoun’s position 
is eminently philosophical and just. — The Dud (Chicago), 



“ANDREW JACKSON.’^ 

Prof. Sumner has written what we think may rightly be called 
an impartial life of perhaps the strongest personality that was 
ever elected President, and yet he has not made his story dull. 
He has, ... all in all, made the justest long estimate of Jackson 
that has had itself put between the covers of a book. — Atfw 
York Times^ 

Professor Sumner’s account and estimate of Andrew Jackson 
as a statesman is one of the most masterly monographs that we 
have ever had the pleasure of reading. It is calm and clear. — 
Providence Journal, 

A book of exceptional value to students of politics. — Ch«- 
gregationahst (Boston). 

“JOHN RANDOLPH.” 

The book has been to me intensely interesting. I have been 
especially struck by the literary and historical merit of the first 
two chapters ; they are terse ; full of picture, suggestion, life ; 
with fine strokes of satire and humor. The book is rich in new 
facts and side lights, and is worthy of its place in the already 
brilliant series of monographs on American Statesmen. I 
heartily congratulate Mr. Morse over the solid success the series 
has already won. — Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

Remarkably interesting. . . . The biography has all the ele- 
ments of popularity, and cannot fail to be widely read. — ITarU 
ford Courant. 

A most lively and interesfing volume. — Nsto York Tribune, 


“JAMES MONROE.” 

In clearness of style, and in all points of literary workman- 
ship, from cover to cover, the volume is well-nigh perfect. 
There is also a calmness of judgment, a correctness of taste^ 
and an absence of partisanship which are too frequently want- 
ing in biographies, and especially in political biographies. 
American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 

At last the character of this distinguished statesman has re^ 
ceived justice at the hands of the historian. His biography 
has written the most satisf^oiy account the life of this il- 
lustrious man which has been given th^ coctotey.— 
cisco Pulteiin, 

A volume whidi gives an excdlent and wdl-proportioned 
outhne of the eminent statesman’s career. — Boston Journal, 



“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

The requirements of political biography have rarely been met 
so satisfactorily as in this memoir of Jefferson, . . . Mr. Morse 
has shown himself amply competent for the task, and he has 
given us a singularly just, well-proportioned and interesting 
sketch of the personal and political career of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, — Boston yournah 

The book is exceedingly interesting and readable. The at- 
tention of the reader is strongly seized at once, and he is carried 
along in spite of himself, sometimes protesting, sometimes 
doubting, yet unable to lay the book down. — Chicago Standard. 

« DANIEL WEBSTER.” 

The massiveness of Mr. Lodge’s subject, the compass and 
high significance of many of the single themes with which he 
has had to labor, and the voluminous amount of the material 
requiring his critical study would seem to have demanded a 
singular skill of compression in bringing the results within this 
small volume. Yet the task has been achieved ably, admirably, 
and faithfully. — Boston Transcript. 

It will be read by students of history ; it will be invaluable as 
a work of reference ,• it will be an authority as regards matters 
of fact and criticism j it hits the key-note of Webster’s durable 
and ever-growing fame j it is adequate, calm, impartial ; it is 
admirable. — Philadelphia Press. 
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The greater part of Mr. Stevens’s frank, simple, and straight- 
forward book is devoted to a careful narrative of Gallatin’s 
financial administration, and next in importance to this is the 
excellent chapter devoted to Gallatin’s brilliant diplomatic ser- 
vices. The study of an honorable and attractive character is 
completed by some interesting pages of personal and domestic 
history. — Nefw Yorh Tribune. 

It is one of the most carefully prepared of these very valu- 
able volumes, . . . abounding in information not so readily ac- 
cessible as is that pertaining to men more often treated by the 
biographer. . . . The whole work covers a ground which the 
political student cannot afford to neglect. — Boston Correspon- 
dent Hartford Cottrant. 
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frice by the PttUisherSf 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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J OHN Adams and Abigail Adams, 

Familiar Letters of, during the Revolution- i2mo, $2.00. 

Louis Agassiz. 

Methods of Study in Natural History. Illus. i6mo, ^1.50. 
Geological Sketches. First Series. i6mo, ^1.50. 
Geological Sketches. Second Series. i6mo, $1.50. 

A Journey in Brazil. Illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Story of a Bad Boy. Illustrated. i2mo, |i.So. 

Marjorie Daw and Other People. i2mo,$i.So- 
Prudence Palfrey. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Queen of Sheba. i6mo, ^1.50. 

The Stillwater Tragedy, izmo, $1.50. 

From Ponkapog to Pesth. i6mo, ^1.25. 

Cloth of Gold and Other Poems. r2mo, $1.50. 

Flower and Thom. Later Poems. i6mo, $1.25. 

Poems, Complete. Illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 

Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. i6mo, $1.25. 

American Commonwealths. 

Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 

Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. 

Oregon. By William Barrows. 

(/« Preparation*) 

South Carolina. By Hon. W. H. Trescot 
Kentucky. By N. S. Shaler. 

Maryland By Wm. Hand Browne. 

Pennsylvania. By Hon. Wayne MacVeagL 
Each volume, r6mo, 

Others to aimoanced hereafter. 



-2 Houghton^ Mifflin and Comjbany^s 

American Men of Letters. 

Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. 

Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. Sanborn. 

George Ripley. By O. B. Frothingham, 

J. Fenimore Cooper. By Prof. T. R. Lounsbuiy, 

[In Prej>aration,) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Olivei Wendell Holmes. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By James Russell Lowell. 
Margaret Fuller. By T. W. Higginson. 

Edmund Quincy. By Sidney Howard Gay. 

William Cullen Bryant, By John Bigelow, 

Bayard Taylor. By J. R. G. Hassard. 

William Gilmore Simms. By George W. Cable. 
Benjamin Franklin. By John Bach McMaster. 

Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry. 

Each volume, with Portrait, i6mo, $1.25. 

Others to be announced hereafter. 

American Statesmen. 

Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 

John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 

Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumner.] 

John Randolph. By Henry Adams. 

James Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 

[In Preparation.) 

James Madison. By Sidney Howard Gay. 

Patrick Henry. By Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 
Henry Clay, By Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Each volume, i6mo, $1.25. 

Others to be announced hereafter. 
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Mrs. Martha Babcock Amory. 

Life of John Singleton Copley. 8vo, $3.00. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

Complete Works. 10 vols. crown 8vo, each Jr. 50. 

Francis, Lord Bacon. 

Works. Collected and edited by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath. 
15 vols. crown 8vo, J33.7S* 

Popular Edition, With Portraits and Index. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $5.00. 

Promus of Formularies and Elegancies. 8vo, J5.00. 

Life and Times of Bacon. Abridged. By James Spedding. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00* 

William Henry Bishop. 

The House of a Merchant Prince. A Novel. i2mo, $r.5a 
Detmold. A Novel iSmo, J1.25. 


Bjdrnstjerne Bjornson. 

Norwegian Novels. 7 vols., i6mo, each Ji.oo. 

British Poets. 

Riverside Edition, Crown 8vo, each #1.75 ; the set, 68 vols, 


Jioo.oo. 

Akenside and Beattie, i vol. 
Ballads, 4 vols. 

Bums, I vol 
Butler, I vol 
Byron, 5 vols, 

Campbell and Falconer, i 
vol. 

Chatterton, i vol. 

Chaucer, 3 vols. 

Churchill, Parnell, and Tick- 
ell, 2 vols. 

Coleridge and Keats, 2 vols 
Cowper, 2 vols. 

Dryden, 2 vols. 

Cray, I vol 


Goldsmith and Gray, i vol 
Herbert and Vaughan, i vol 
Herrick, i vol 
Hood, 2 vols. 

Milton and Marvell, 2 vols. 
Montgomery, 2 vols. 

Moore, 3 vols. 

Pope and Collins, 2 vols. 
Prior, I vol 
Scott, 5 vols. 

Shakespeare and Jonson, I 
vol 

Shelley, 2 vols. 

Skelton and Honne^ 2 T0I& 
Sotutbeff $ vols; 
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Houghton^ Mifflin and Compan;^s 

Spenser, 3 vols. Wordsworth, 3 vols. 

Swift, 2 vols. Wyatt and Surrey, i toL 

Thomson, i vol. Young, i vol. 

Watts and White, i vol. 

John Brown, M. D. 

Spare Hours. 3 vols. i6mo, each $1.50. 

Robert Browning. 

Poems and Dramas, etc. 15 vols. i6mo, $ 30 . 50. 

Complete Works. New Edition, 7 vols. crown 8vo, $12,00. 
Jocoseria. New Poems. i6mo, $1.00. Crown 8vo, $1.60. 

William Cullen Bryant 

Translation of Homer. The Iliad, i vol. crown 8vo, $3.00. 

2 vols. royal 8vo, $9.00 ; crown 8vo, $4.50. 

The Odyssey, i vol. crown 8vo, $3.00. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
$9.00 ; crown 8vo, $4.50. 

Sara C. Bull. 

Life of Ole Bull. Portrat and illustrations. 8vo, $2.S0. 

John Burroughs. 

Wake-Robin. Illustrated. 

Winter Sunshine. 

Birds and Poets. 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Essays. With Portrait and Index. 4 vols. lamo, $7.Sa 
Fopuiar Edition, 2 vols. lamo, $3.50. 

Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

Poems, ffotmhold EdiUon, i2mo, $2.00. 

Library Edition, Portraits and 24 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 
Poetical Works, including Memorial by Maiy Clemmer. 
8vo, full gilt, $4.00. 

Lydia Maria Child. 

Looking toward Sunset. i2mo, $2.50. 

Letters. With Biography by Whittier. i6mo, $l,Sa 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Pepacton, and Other Sketches. 
Each volume, i6mo, $1.50. 
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James Freeman Clarke. 

Ten Great Religions. Svo, I3.00. 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. Comparison of all Relig- 
ions. Svo, $3.00. 

Common Sense in Religion. lamo, $2.00. 

Memorial and Biographical Sketches. i2mo, {2.00. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Works. HotLsehold Edition, Illustrated. 32 vols. i6mo, 
each $i 00 ; the set, $32.00. 

Glode Edition. Illustrated. 16 vols. i6mo, $20.00. [Sold 
only in sets.) 

Sea Tales. Illustrated. lo vols. i6mo, $io.oo. 
Leather-Stocking Tales. Household Edition, Illustrated. 
5 vols. i6mo, $5.00. 

M. Creighton. 

The Papacy during the Reformation. 2 vols. Svo, $io.oa 

Richard H. Dana. 

To Cuba and Back l6mo, $1.25. 

Two Years before the Mast. i6mo, $1.50. 

Thomas De Quincey. 

Works. Riverside Edition, 12 vols. i2mo, each $1.50 ; the 
set, $18.00. 

Globe Edition, 6 vol& i6mo, $10.00. [Sold only in sets,) 

Madame De Stael. 

Germany. i2rao, $2.50. 

Charles Dickens. 

Works. Elustrated Library Edition, With Dickens Dio^ 
tionary. 30 vols. i2mo, each $1.50 ; the set, $45.00. 

Globe Edition, 15 vols. i6mo, each $1.25. 

J. Lewis Diman. 

The Theistic Argument, etc. Crown 8vo^ $2.00. 

Orations and Essays. Crown Svo, $2.5a 

F. S. Drake. 

Dictionary of American Bic^raphj. Svo, $doa 
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Houghton^ Mifflin and Company s 
Charles L. Eastlake. 

Hints on Household Taste. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. 

Notes on the Louvre and Brera Galleries. Small 4to, $2.00. 

George Eliot. 

The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. i6mo, $1.30. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Works. Rwenide Edition, n vols. each Ji.75 ; the set^ 
119.25. 

Little Classic'''* Edition, ii vols. i8mo, each, $1.50. 
Parnassus. Household Edition, i2mo, $2.00. 

Library Edition, 8vo, I4.00. 

F. de S. de la Motte F^nelon. 

Adventures of Telemachus. i2mo, ^^2.25. 

James T. Fields. 

Yesterdays with Authors. i2mo, ^2.00. 8vo, $3.00. 
Underbrush. i8mo, ;^i.25. 

Ballads and other Verses. i6mo, |i.oo. 

The Family Library of British Poetry. Royal 8vo, $5.00. 
Memoirs and Correspondence. 8vo, $2,00, 

John Fiske. 

Myths and Mythmakers. i2mo, $2,00, 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00, 

The Unseen World, and other Essays. i2mo, J2.00. 
Excursions of an Evolutionist. i2mo, $2.00, 

Dorsey Gardner, 

Quatre Bras, Ligny and Waterloo. 8vo, #5.00. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

Faust Part First Metrical Translation, by C. T. Brooks. 
i6mo, $1.25. 

Faust Translated by Bayard Taylor, i vol. crown 8vo, 
$$,00, 2 vols. royal 8vo, $9,00 ; crown 8vo, #4.50, 
Correspondence with a Child. larao, $1.50. 

Wilhelm Meister. Translated by Carlyle. 2 vols. i2mo, J3.oa 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

But Yet a Woman. i6mo, #1.25. 
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Standard and Popular Library Books, 

Bret Harte. 

Works. New Edition, 5 vols. Crown 8vo, each $2.00. 
Poems. Household Edition. i2mo, $2.00. /led Line EdU 
tio 7 i. Small 4to, I2.50. Diamond Edition^ $1.00. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Works. ^Little Classic** Edition. Illustrated. 2^ voJ®* 
i8mo, each $1,00 ; the set I25.00. 

Fireside Edition. Ulus. 13 vols. i6mo, the set, $2X.oo. 
Globe Edition. Illustrated. 6 vols. i6mo, the set, $10.00. 
New Riverside Edition. Introductions by G. P. Lathrop 
1 1 Etchings and Portrait 12 vols. crown 8vo, each $2.00, 

George S. Hillard. 

Six Months in Italy. lamo, $2.00. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Poems. Household Edition* i2mo, $2.00. 

Illustrated Library Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 

Handy-Volume Edition. 2 vols, i8mo, $2.50. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Crown 8vo, J2.00. 
Handy- Volume Edition. i8mo, $4. 25. 

The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. Crown 8vo, $2,00. 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Elsie Veiiner. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The Guardian Angel. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Medical Essays. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Pages from an old Volume of Life. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

John Lothrop Motley. A Memoir. i6mo, $1.50. 

Augustus Hoppin. 

A Fashionable Sufferer, lamo, $1.50. 

Recollections of Auton House. 4to, $1.25. 

William D. Howells, 

Venetian Life, i2mo, fi.50. 

Italian Journeys. i2mo, $1.50. 

Their Wedding Jburney. Ulus. i2mo,$i.5o; x8mo,|i.25. 
Suburban Sketches. Illustrated, tamo, J^i.50. 

A Chance Acquaintance. lUus, i2mo, $1,50 ; i8mo, Sr.25. 
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Houghton^ Mifflin a7id Comfmifs 

A Foregone Conclusion. I2m0j $1.50. 

The Lady of the Aroostook. i2mo, ^1.50. 

The Undiscovered Country. i2mo, J|§i.50. 

Poems. i8mo, 1^1.25. 

Out of the Question. A Comedy. i8mo, ^1.25. 

A Counterfeit Presentment. iSmo, ^1.25. 

Choice Autobiography, Edited by W. D. Howells. 

8 vols. i8rao, each 1^1.25. 

Thomas Hughes. 

Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby. i6mo, $1.00, 

Tom Brown at Oxford. i6mo, I1.25. 

The Manliness of Christ. i6mo, $i.Qo; paper, 25 cents. 

William Morris Hunt 

Talks on Art. Series I. and IL 8vo, each $1.00. 

Henry James, Jr. 

A Passionate Pilgrim and other Tales. i2mo, $2.00, 
Transatlantic Sketches. i2mo, ^2.00. 

Roderick Hudson. i2rao, $2.00. 

The American. i2mo, $2.00. 

Watch and Ward. i8mo, I1.25. 

The Europeans. i2mo, ^1.50. 

Confidence. i2mo, J^i.50. 

The Portrait of a Lady. lamo, $2.00. 

Mrs, Anna Jameson. 

Writings upon Art Subjects. 10 vols, l8mo, each $1.50. 
Sarah Orne Jewett 
Deephaven. i8mo, ^1.25. 

Old Friends and New. i8mo, $1.25. 

Country By-Ways. i8mo, $1.25, 

Play-Days. Stories for Children. Square i6mo, Jl.50. 

The Mate of the Dayli^ iSmo, $1.25. 

Rossiter Johnson. 

little Classics. Eighteen handy volumes containing the 
choicest Stories, Sketches, and short Poems in English 
Literature. Each in one vol. i8mo, $1.00 ; the set^ 

9 vols., square i6mo, $13.50. {S< 7 ld only in sets.) 
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Samuel Johnson. 

Oriental Religions: India, Svo, China, 8vo, J5.00. 

Persia, Svo. (In Press.) 

Lectures, Essays, and Sermons. Crown Svo, Ji. 7 S* 

T. Starr King. 

Christianity and Humanity. With Portrait. i6mo, $2.oa 
Substance and Show- i6mo, $2.00. 

Lucy Larcom. 

Poems. i6mo, $1.25. 

An Idyl of Work. i6mo, ^1.25. 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann and other Poems. i 6 mo, $1.25* 
Breathings of the Better Life^ i6mo, $1.25. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 

A Study of Hawthorne. i8mo, $1-25. 

An Echo of Passion. i6mo, ^^1.25. 

Charles G. Leland. 

The Gypsies. Crown Svo, j2.oo. 

George Henry Lewes. 

The Story of Goethe’s Life. Portrait. l2mo, $1.50. 
Problems of Life and Mind. 5 vols. Svo, $14.00. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Poems. Cambridge Edition. Portrait. 4 vols. i2mo, $9*^' 
2 vols. i2mo, $7.00. 

Octavo Edition. Portrait and 300 illustrations. $8,00. 
household Edition. Portrait. i2mo, $2.00. 

Red-Line Editioii. Portrait and 12 illus. Small 4to, $2.50, 
Dianmid Edition. $1.00. 

Library Edition. Portrait and 32 illustrations. Svo, $4/X). 
Christus. Household Edifiofty $2.00 j Diamond Editum^ $l/XX 
Prose Works. Cambridge Edition. 2 vols. i2mo, $ 4 'SO^ 
Hyperion. A Romance. i6mo, $1.50 \ paper, 15 cents. 
ICavanagh. i6mo, $1.50. 

Outre-Mer. i&no, $1,505 paper, 15 cents* 

In the Harbor. Portrait i6mo, $isx>. 
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Houghton^ Mifflin and Compands 

Michael Angelo ; a Drama. Illustrated. Folio, ^7.50. 
Twenty Poems. Illustiated. Small 4to, $4.00. 

Translation of the Divina Commedia of Dante. i voL 
cr. Svo, $3.00. 3 vols. royal 8vo, $13.50; cr. 8vo, $6,00. 
Poets and Poetry of Europe. Royal Svo, $5.00. 

James Russell Lowell. 

Poems. Red-Lhic Edition. Portrait. Illus. Small 4to, $2.50. 
Household Edition. Portrait. i2mo, $2.00. 

Library Edition. Portrait and 32 illustrations. Svo, $4.00. 
Diamond Edition. $1 00. 

Fireside Travels. i2mo, $1.50. 

Among my Books. Series 1 . and IL ismo, each $2.00. 

My Study Windows. lamo, $2.00. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

England. Riverside Edition. 4 vols. i2mo, $5.00. 

Essays. Portrait Riverside Edition. 3 vols. ismo, $3.75, 
Speeches and Poems. Riverside Edition. i2mo, $1.25. 

Harriet Martin eau. 

Autobiography. Portraits and illus. 2 vols. Svo, $6.00* 
Household Education. iSmo, $1.25. 

Owen Meredith. 

Poems. Household Edition. Illustrated. i2mo, $2.00. 
Library Edition. Portrait and 32 illustrations. Svo, $4.00. 
S/iawmut Edition. i6mo, $1.50. 

Lucile. Red’ Line Edition. 8 illustrations. Small 4to, ^52.50. 
Diamond Edition. S illustrations. $1.00. 

J. W. Mollett. 

Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and Arch®^ 
ology. Small 4to, $5.00. 

Michael de Montaigne. 

Complete Works. Portrait. 4 vols. i2mo, $7.^0, 

William Mountford. 

Eathanasy. i2mo, J2,c3a 
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Standard and Popular Library Books, 

T. Mozley. 

Reminiscences of Oriel College, etc. 2 vols. i6mo, $3.00. 

Elisha Mulford. 

The Nation. 8vo, $2.50. 

The Republic of God. 8 vo, $3.00. 

T. T. Hunger. 

On the Threshold. i6mo, $ 1 . 00 , 

The Freedom of Faith. 161110, ^1.50. 

J. A. W. Neander. 

History of the Christian Religion and Church, with Index 
volume, 6 vols. 8vo, 1^20.00 ; Index alone, $3.00. 

Charles Eliot JTorton. 

Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. i6mo, J 1.25. 
Translation of Dante’s New Life. Royal Svo, $3.00. 

Francis W. Palfrey. 

Memoir of William Francis Bartlett i6mo, $1.50. 

James Parton. 

Life of Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. Svo, ^4.00. 

Life of Thomas Jefferson. Svo, $2 00. 

Life of Aaron Burr. 2 vols. $ 4 . 00 , 

Life of Andrew Jackson. 3 vols. Svo, $ 6 . 00 . 

Life of Horace Greeley. Svo, $2.50. 

General Butler in New Orleans. Svo, ^2.50. 

Humorous Poetry of the English Language. Svo, $3.cx>. 
Famous Americans of Recent Times. Svo, $2.00. 

Life of Voltaire. 2 vols. Svo, $6.00. 

The French Parnassus. i2mo, $ 2 . 00 '^ crown Svo, ^3.50. 

Blaise Pascal. 

Thoughts, Letters, and Opuscules. i2mo, $2.25. 

Provincial Letters. i2mo, $2.25. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The Gates Ajar. i6mo, #1.50. 

Beyond the Gates. i6mo, $1.25. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts, idaia, jfl.5a 
Hedged In. i6mo, #1.50. 
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Houghton^ Miffiin and Com^anfs 

The Silent Partner. i6mo, I1.50. 

The Story of Avis. i6mo, lr.50. 

Sealed Orders, and other Stories. i6ino, jS 5 i. 50 . 

Friends ; A Duet. i6mo, $1.25. 

Doctor Zay. i6mo, $1.2$- 
Poetic Studies. Square i6mo, $1.50. 

Carl Ploetz. 

Epitome of Ancient, Mediseval and Modem History. (/» 
iVMJ.) 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

Poems. Diamoftd Edition, $1,00, 

Red’Lim Edition* Portrait and illus. Small 4to, ^2.50. 

Henry Crabb Robinson. 

Diary, Reminiscences, etc. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

A. P, Russell. 

Library Notes. Crown 8vo, J2.oo. 

Characteristics. Crown 8vo, $2,00. 

John Godfrey Saxe. 

Works. Portrait. i6mo, I2.25. 

Poems. Red-Line Edition, Illustrated. Small 4to, $2.50. 
Diamond Edition, $1.00. 

Household Edition, i2mo, $2,00* 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Waverley Novels. Hlusirated Library Edition* 25 vols. 

I2TO0, each $t.oo ; the set, I25.00. 

GMe Edition* 100 illustrations. 13 vols. r6mo, $16.25. 
Tales of a Grandfather. Lilirary Edition* 3 vols. i2mo^ 

$4.50. 

Poems. Red-IAne Edition* Illustrated. Small 4to, $2.50. 
Diamond Edition* f i.oo. 

Horace E. Scudder. 

The Bodley Books, nius, 7 vols. Small 4to, each $h5a 
The Dwellers in Five-Sisters’ Court. i6mo, $1.25. 

Stories and Romances. i6mo, $1.25. 

Dream Children. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.00. 



Standard and Popular Library Books^ i j 

Seven Little People. Illustrated. i6mo, f i.oo. 

Stories from my Attic. Illustrated. i6mo, $i.oo. 

The Children’s Book. Illustrated. 4to, 450 pages, $3.50. 
Boston Town, Illustrated. i2mo, ^1.50. 

W. H. Seward. 

Works. 5 vols. 8vo, $15.00. 

Diplomatic History of the War. 8vo, $3.00. 

John Campbell Shairp. 

Culture and Religion. i6mo, $1.25. 

Poetic Interpretation of Nature, i6mo, $1.25. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. i6mo, $1.50. 

Aspects of Poetry. i6mo, $1.50. 

William Shakespeare. 

Works ; edited by R. G. White. Riverside Edition. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo, each, $2.50. 

The Same. 6 vols. 8vo, $15.00. 

Dr. William Smith. 

Bible Dictionary. American Edition. The set, 4 vols. 8vo, 
$20.00. 

James Spedding. 

Evenings with a Reviewer. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.00. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Poems. Farringford Edition. Portrait. i 5 mo, $2.oa 
Victorian Poets. i2mo, $2.00, 

Hawthorne, and other Poems. i6mo, $1.25, 

Edgar Allan Poe. An Essay. Vellum, i8mo, $1.00. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay. i8mo, 75cts. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Agnes of Sorrento. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Pearl of Orris Island. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Ministeris Wooing. i2mo, $1.50. 

The May-flower, and other Sketches. i2mo, $1.50. 

Nina Ck>rdoii. i;^o, $1.50. 

Oldtown Folks, xamo, $1.50. 

Sam Iflustaraited. 
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Unde Torahs Cabin. loo Illustrations. i2mo, ^3.50. 
Popular Edition, i2ino, $2.00. 

Bayard Taylor. 

Poetical \V orks. Household Edition, lamo, J2.00. 
Dramatic Works. lamo, ^2.25. 

The Echo Club. i8mo, I1.25. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Poems. Household Edition, Portrait and illus. i2mo, S2.00. 
Illustrated Crown Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, #5.00. 

Library Edition. Portrait and 60 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00, 
Eed-Line Edition. Portrait and illus. Small 4to, $2.50. 
Diamond Edition, $1.00. 

Shawmut Edition. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.50. 

Idylls of the King. Illustrated. i2mo, $i.SQ, 

Celia Thaxter. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. i8mo, $1.25. 

Poems. Small 4to, $1.50. 

Drift-Weed. Poems. i8mo, $1.50. 

Poems for Children. Illustrated. Small 4to, $1.50. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

Works. 8 vols. lamo, each $1.50; the set, $12.00, 

George Ticknor. 

History of Spanish Literature. 3 vols. 8vo, $10.00. 

Life, Letters, and Journals. Portraits, 2 vols. Svo, $6.00. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. i2mo, $4.00. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 

A Home Idyl. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Vagabonds. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Emigrant’s Story. i6mo, $1.25, 

Herbert Tuttle. 

History of Prussia. Crown Svo, $2.25. 

Jones Very. 

PoeuH. With Memoir. i6mo, {(1.50. 



Standard and Popular Library Books. 


F. M. A. de Voltaire. 

History of Charles XII. i2ino, $2.25. 

Lew Wallace. 

The Fair God. A Novel. i2mo, $1.50. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 

My Summer in a Garden. i6mo, $1.00. 
llhtstraied Edition. Square i6mo, $1.50. 
Saunterings. i8mo, $1.25. 

Back-Log Studies. Illustrated. Square i6mo, ^1.501 
Baddeck, and that sort of Thing. iSmo, $1.00. 

My Winter on the Nile. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

In the Levant. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Being a Boy. Illustrated. Square i6mo, §1.50. 

In the Wilderness. i8mo, 75 cents. 

A Roundabout Journey. i2mo, $1.50. 
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the large volcanic islands of the group, and place their big 
villages over the sea on low coral reefs. The sandy beaches 
of the shore hold their coco-palms, wliose nuts by their 
milk eke out the scanty supply of drinking water, and whose 
fronds shade the tombs of the dead.^® The sea-faring Malays 
of the Sunda Islands, in thickly populated points of the 
coast, often dwell in permanently inhabited rafts moored 
near the pile dwellings. Palembang on the lower swampy 
course of the River Musi has a floating suburb of this sort* 

It is called the ‘Wenice of Sumatra,” just as Banjarmasin, 
a vast complex of pile and raft dwellings, is called the 
^‘Venice of Borneo,” and Brunei to the north is the ^"Venice 
of the East.’”^ Both these towns are the chief commercial 
centers of their respective islands. The little town of Kil- 
waru, situated on a sandbank off the eastern end of Ceram, 
seems to float on the sea, so completely has it surrounded 
and enveloped with pile-built houses the few acres of dry 
land which form its nucleus. It is a place of busy traffic, 
the emporium for commerce between the Malay Archipelago 
and New Guinea.^^ 

Farther east in Melanesia, whose coast regions are more In Mel- 
on less permeated by Malayan stock and influences, pile anesia. 
dwellings, both over water and on land form a characteristic 
feature of the scenery. The village of Sowek in Geelvink 
Bay, on the northern coast of Dutch New Guinea, consists of 
thirty houses raised on piles above the water, connected with 
each other by tree trunks but having only boat connection 
with the shore. Similar villages are found hovering over 
the lapping waves of Humboldt Bay, all of them recalling 
with surprising fidelity the prehistoric lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland.^® The Papuan part of Port Moresby, on the 
southern coast of British New Guinea, covers the whole 
water-front of the town with pile dwellings. In the vicinity 
are similar native pile villages, such as Tanobada, Hanua- 
bada, Elevara and Hula, the latter consisting of pile dwell- 
ings scattered about over the water in a circuit of several 
miles and containing about a thousand inhabitants. Here, too, 
the motive is protection against the attacks of inland moun- 
tain tribes, with whom the coast people are in constant war.^^ 
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The Malay fisherman, trader and pirate, with the love of 
the sea in his blood, by these pile dwellings combines securitj" 
from his foe and proximity to his familiar field of activity. 
The same objects are achieved by white traders on the west 
coast of Africa by setting up their dwellings and warehouses 
on the old hulks of dismasted vessels, which are anchored for 
this purpose in the river mouths. They afford some protec- 
tion against both fever and hostile native, and at the same 
time occupy the natural focus of local trade seeking foreign 
exchanges. 

When advancing civilization has eliminated the need for 
this form of protection, water-dwellers may survive or re- 
appear in old and relatively over-populated countries, as 
we find them universally on the rivers of China and less often 
in Farther India. Here they present the phenomenon of 
human life overflowing from the land to the streams of 
the country; because these, as highways of commerce, afford 
a means of livelihood, even apart from the food supply in 
their fish, and offer an unclaimed bit of the earth’s surface 
for a floating home. Canton has 250,000 inhabitants living 
on boats and rafts moored in the river, and finding occupa- 
tion in the vast inland navigation of the Empire, or in the 
trade which it brings to this port of the Si-kiang. Some 
of the boats accommodate large families, together with 
modest poultry farms, crowded together under their low 
bamboo sheds. Others are handsome wooden residences 
ornamented with plants, and yet others are pleasure resorts 
with their professional singing girls.^® In the lakes and 
swamp-bordered rivers of southern Shantung, a considerable 
fishing population is found living in boats, while the land 
shows few inhabitants. This population enjoys freedom 
from taxation and unrestricted use of the rivers and fisheries. 
To vary their scant and monotonous diet, they construct 
floating gardens on rafts of bamboo covered with earth, on 
which they plant onions and garlic and which they tow 
behind their boats. They also raise hundreds of ducks, which 
are trained to go into the water to feed and return at a 
signal, thus expanding the resources of their river life., 
Bangkok has all its business district afloat on the Menam 
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R: ^ er — ^shops, lumber yards, eating-houses and merchants’ 
dv^ellings. Even the street vendor’s cart is a small boat, 
paddled in and out among the larger junks.^’ 

A far more modem type of river-dwellers is found in the 
^'shaiitj’-boat” people of the western rivers of the United 
States. The}' are the gypsies of our streams, nomads who 
Joat downstream with the current, tying up at intervals 
along the bank of some wooded island or city waterfront, 
then paying a tug to draw their house-boat upstream. The 
viver furnishes them with fish for their table and driftwood 
ror their cooking-stove, and above all is the highway for 
rhe gratification of their nomad instincts. There is no ques- 
tion here of trade and overpopulation. 

Pile dwellings and house-boats are a paltry form of Reclama- 
encroachment upon the water in comparison with that ex- 
tensive reclamation of river swamps and coastal marshes 
which in certain parts of the world has so increased thp area 
available for human habitation. The water which is a 
necessity to man may become his enemy unless it is controlled. 

The alluvium which a river deposits in its flood-plain, whether 
la some flat stretch of its middle course or near the retarding 
level of the sea, attracts settlement because of its fertility 
and proximity to a natural highway; but it must be pi^o- 
tected by dikes against the very element which created it. 

Such deposits are most extensive on low coasts at or near the 
river’s mouth, just where the junction of an inland and 
oceanic waterway offers the best conditions for commerce. 

Here then is a location destined to attract and support a 
large population, for which place can be made only by steady 
encroachment upon the water of both river and sea. Diking 
is necessitated not only by the demand for more land for the 
growing population, but also by the constant silting up of 
the drainage outfalls, which increases the danger of inunda- 
tion while at the same time contributing to the upbuilding of 
the land. Conditions here institute an incessant struggle 
between man and nature;^® but the rewards of victory are 
too great to count the cost. The construction of sea-walls, 
embankment of rivers, reclamation of marshes, the cutting 
of canals for drains and passways in a water-soaked land. 
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the conversion of lakes into meadow, the rectification of tor- 
tuous streams for the greater economy of this silt-made soil, 
all together constitute the greatest geographical transforma- 
tion that man has brought about on the earth’s surface.^^ 

Though the North Sea lowland of Europe has suffered from 
the serious encroachment of the sea from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, when the Zuyder Zee, the Dollart and 
Jade Bay were formed, nevertheless the counter encroach- 
ment of the land upon the water, accomplished through the 
energy and intelligence of the inhabitants, has more than 
made good the loss. Between the Elbe and Scheldt more than 
S,000 square miles (5,000 square kilometers) have been 
reclaimed from river and sea in the past three hundred years. 
Holland’s success in draining her large inland waters, like 
the Haarlem Meer (70 square miles or 180 square kilometers) 
and the Lake of Ij, has inspired an attempt to recover 800 
square miles (2,050 square kilometers) of fertile soil from the 
borders of the Zuyder Zee and reduce that basin to nearly 
one-third of its present size.“® One-fourth of the Nether- 
lands lies below the average of high tides, and in 1844 neces- 
sitated 9,000 windmills to pump the waste water into the 
drainage canals.^^ 

The Netherlands, with all its external features of man''s 
war against the water, has its smaller counterpart in the 
1,200 square miles of reclaimed soil about the head of the 
Wash, which constitute the Fenland of England. Here too 
are successive lines of sea-wall, the earliest of them attribu- 
ted to the Romans, straightened and embanked rivers, drain- 
age canals, windmills and steam pumps, dikes serving as 
roads, lines of willows and low moist pastures dotted with 
grazing cattle. No feature of the Netherlands is omitted. 
The low southern part of Lincolnshire is even called Holland, 
and Dutch prisoners from a naval battle of 1652 were 
employed there on the work of reclamation, which was began 
on a large scale about this time.^^ In the medieval period, 
the increase of population necessitatejd measures to improve 
the drainage and extend the acreage; but there was little 
co-operation among the land owners, and the maintenance of 
river dikes and sea-walls was neglected, till a succession of 
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disasters from flooding streams and invading tides in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries led to severe measures 
against defaulters. One culprit was placed alive in a breach 
which his own neglect or criminal cutting had caused, and was 
built in, by way of educating the Fenlanders to a sense of 
common responsibility.’® 

The fight against the water on the coast begins later than 
that against rivers and swamps in the interior of the land; 
it demands greater enterprise and courage, because it com- 
bats two enemies instead of one; but its rewards are corre- 
spondingly greater. The Netherlands by their struggle 
have acquired not only territory for an additional half 
million population, but have secured to themselves a strategic 
position in the maritime trade of the world. 

The abundant fertility of river flood-plains inev- Mound 
itably attracts population and necessitates some kind of m 

artificial protection against inundation. The most primitive 
form of this protection is obvious and widespread, restricted 
in neither locality nor race. When the flood season con- 
vei’ts the flat plain of the White Nile below Gondo- 
kora (7° N. Lat.) into an extensive marsh, countless hills of 
the white ant emerge over the waters. During the dry 
season, the ants build up their hills to about ten feet, and 
then live in safety in the upper section during the flood. 

They greatly surpass in intelligence and constructive ability 
the human occupants of the valley, the low and wretched 
Kytch tribe of the Dinka Negroes, who like the ants are 
attracted by the natural vegetation of the flood-plain, and 
who use the ant-hills as refuge stations for themselves and 
their cattle during the flood.’^ Elsewhere in Africa the 
natives are more intelligent, for flood-plain villages built on 
artificial mounds have existed from the earliest times. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that those of ancient Egypt, when 
the Nile was high, looked like the Cyclades Islands.^® Similar 
ones are constructed by the Barotse tribe on the upper 
Zambesi-"® The Niger River, rising in the Foota Jallon 
and Kong Mountains which form a region of heavy rainfall 
from February to July, inundates a plain of several thou- 
sand square miles for a distance of 250 miles above Tim- 
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buctoo. Here again the villages of the agricultural Song- 
hoi duplicate those of Egypt, built on the same clay mounds, 
wreathed in the same feathery palms, and communicating 
with one another only by small boats.“' The same picture 
is presented by the Yangtze Kiang plain during the summer 
overflow — low artificial hills rising from the expanse of 
muddy water and topped with trees and villages, while 
sampans moored to their base show" the means of communi- 
cation.^® In the broad flood-plain of the lower Mississippi 
River, the chronicles of the De Soto expedition state that the 
Indian villages visited stood “on mounds made by art.” The 
Yazoo River Indians, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, had their cabins dispersed over the low deltaic land 
on earthen mounds made by their own hands. There is also 
strong evidence that some of the works of the Mound-builders 
in the “bottoms” of the middle and lower Mississippi served 
as protected sites for the dwellings of their chiefs.“® 

Such meager provisions against inundation suffice for the 
sparse population characterizing the lower stages of civiliza- 
tion, but they must be supplemented for the increasing den- 
sity of higher stages by the embankment of the stream, to 
protect also the adjacent fields. Hence the process of con- 
fining rivers within dikes goes back into gray antiquity. 
Those of the Po and its tributaries were begun before the 
political history of the Lombardy plains commenced. Strabo 
mentions the canals and dikes of Venetia, whereby a part of 
the country was drained and rendered tillable.®^ The main 
Po has been embanked for centuries as far up as Cre- 
mona, a distance of 600 miles, and the Adige to Verona.®^ 
But the most gigantic dike system in the world is that of the 
Hoangho, by which a territory the size of England is won 
from the water for cultivation.^^ The cost of protecting the 
far spread crops against the autumn floods has been a large 
annual expenditure and unceasing watchfulness ; and this the 
Chinese have paid for two thousand years, but have not always 
purchased immunity. Year by year the Yellow River mounts 
higher and higher on its silted bed above the surrounding 
lowlands, increasing the strain on the banks and the area of 
destruction, when its fury is uncaged. The flood of 1887 
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covered an area estimated at 50,000 square miles, wiped out 
of existence a million people, and left a greater number a 
prey to famine.®® So the fertile Chengtu plain of the Min 
River, supporting four millions of people on its 2,500 square 
miles of area, owes its prosperity to the embanking and irri- 
gating works of the engineer heroes, Li Ping and his son, 
who lived before the Christian era. On the temple in their 
honor in the city of Kuan Hsien is Li Ping’s motto, incised 
in gold: “Dig the bed deep, keep the banks low.” For 
twenty-one centuries these instructions have been carried out. 

The stone dikes are kept low to permit a judicious amount of 
flooding for fertilization, and every year five to six feet of 
silt are removed from the artificial channel of the Min. To 
this work the whole population of the Chengtu plain con- 
tributes.®^ [See map page 8.] 

In such organized struggles to reduce the domain of the Social 
water and extend that of the dry land, the material gain 
is not all: more significant by far is the power to co-operate ^atec. 
that is developed in a people by a prolonged war against 
overwhelming sea or river. A common natural danger, con- 
stantly and even regularly recurring, necessitates for its 
resistance a strong and sustained union, that draws men out 
of the barren individualism of a primitive people, and forces 
them without halt along the path of civilization. It brings 
a realizing sense of the superiority of common interests over 
individual preferences, strengthens the national bond, and 
encourages voluntary subservience to law. 

This is the social or political gain; but this is not all. 

The danger emanating from natural phenomena has its dis- 
coverable laws, and therefore leads to a first empirical study 
of winds, currents, seasonal rainfall and the whole science of 
hydraulics. With deep national insight, the Greeks embodied 
in their mythology the story of Perseus and his destruction 
of the sea monster who ravaged the coast, and Hercules’ 
killing of the many-headed serpent who issued from the Ler- 
nean Marshes to lay waste the country of Argos. Even so 
early a writer as Strabo states that yet earlier authorities 
interpreted Hercules’ victory over the river god of the Ache- 
lous as the embankment of that stream and the draining of 
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its inundated delta tract by the national benefactor.^® So 
the Chinese, whose land abounds in swamps and devastating 
rivers, have a long list of engineer heroes who embanked and 
drained for the salvation and benefit of mankind. It is high- 
ly probably that the communal work involved in the construc- 
tion of dikes and canals for the control of the Hoangho floods 
cemented the Chinese nationality of that vast lowland plain, 
and supplied the cohesive force that developed here at a very 
remote period a regularly organized state and an advancing 
civilization. 

The history of Egypt shows a similar effect of the yearly 
inundation of the Nile Valley. Here, as in all rainless coun- 
tries where irrigation must be practiced, the water becomes 
a potent factor of political union and civilization. Its 
scarcity necessitates common effort in the construction 
and maintenance of irrigation works, and a central con- 
trol to secure fair distribution of the water to the fields of 
the inhabitants. A stimulus to progress is found in the 
presence of a problem, perennial as the yearly threatenings 
of the Hoangho, which demands the application of human 
intelligence and concerted labor for its solution. Additional 
arable land for the growing population can be secured only 
by the wider distribution of the fructifying water; this in 
turn depends upon corporate effort wisely directed and ably 
controlled. Every lapse in governmental efficiency means an 
encroachment of the desert upon the alluvial fields and finally 
to the river bank, as to-day in Mesopotamia. 

The fact that the earliest civilizations have originated in 
the sub-tropical rainless districts of the world has been as- 
cribed solely to the regular and abundant returns to tillage 
under irrigation, as opposed to the uncertain crops under 
variable meteorological conditions; to the consequent accu- 
mulation of wealth, and the emancipation of man for other 
and higher activities, which follows his escape from the agri- 
cultural vicissitudes of an uncertain climate. When Draper 
says: ‘^Civilization depends on climate and agriculture,” 
and “the civilization of Egypt depended for its commence- 
ment on the sameness and stability of the African climate,” 
and again, “agriculture is certain in Egypt and there man 
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first became civilized,”^® he seizes upon the conspicuous fact 
of a stable food supply as the basis of progress, failing to 
detect those potent underlying social effects of the inunda- 
tions — social and political union to secure the most effective 
distribution of the Nile’s blessings and to augment by human 
devices the area accessible to them, the development of an 
intelligent water economy, which ultimately produced a long 
series of intellectual achievements.^^ 

This unifying and stimulating national task of utilizing Cultural 
and controlling the water was the same task which in various ^ 
forms promoted the early civilization of the Hbangho and ^jj^erica, 
Yangtze basins, India, Mesopotamia, Persia, Peru, Mexico, 
and that impressive region of prehistoric irrigation canals 
found in the Salt, Gila River, and upper Rio Grande valleys.^® 

Here the arid plateaus of the Cordilleras between the Pueblo 
district and Central America had no forests in which game 
might be found; so that the Indian hunter had to turn to 
agriculture and a sedentary life beside his narrow irrigated 
fields. Here native civilization reached its highest grade in 
North America. Here desert agriculture achieved something 
more than a reliable food supply. It laid the foundation of 
the first steady integration of wandering Indian hordes into 
a stable, permanently organized society. Elsewhere through- 
out the North American continent, we see only shifting 
groups of hunter and fisher folk, practising here and there a 
half nomadic agriculture to supplement the chase. 

The primitive American civilization that arose among the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, the only strictly 
sedentary tribes relying exclusively on agriculture north of 
the Mexican plateau, was primarily a result of the pressure 
put upon these people by a restricted water supply.®® 

Though chiefly offshoots of the wild Indians of the northern 
plains, they have been markedly differentiated from their 
wandering Shoshone and Kiowa kindred by local environ- 
ment.^® Scarcity of water in those arid highlands and pau- 
city of arable land forced them to a carefully organized com- 
munity life, made them invest their labor in irrigation ditches, 
terraced gardens and walled orchards, ^hereby they were as 
firmly rooted in their scant but fertile fields as were their 
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cotton plants and melon vines ; while the towering mesas 
protected their homes against marauding Ute, Navajo and 
Apache,^“ This thread of a deep underlying connection be- 
tween civilization and the control of water can be traced 
through all prehistoric America, as well as through the 
earliest cultural achievements in North Africa and Asia. 

The economy of the water is not confined to its artificial 
distribution over arid fields, but includes also the exploita- 
tion of the mineral and animal resources of the vast world 
of waters, whether the production of salt from the sea, salt 
lakes and brine springs, the cultivation of oyster beds, or the 
whole range of pelagic fisheries. The animal life of the 
water is important to man owing not only to its great abun- 
dance, but also to its distribution over the coldest regions of 
the globe. It furnishes the chief food supply of polar and 
sub-polar peoples, and therefore is accountable for the 
far-northern expansion of the habitable world. Even 
the reindeer tribes of Arctic Eurasia could hardly sub- 
sist without the sea food they get by barter from the 
fishermen of the coast. Norway, where civilization has 
achieved its utmost in exploiting the limited means of sub- 
sistence, shows a steady increase from south to north in the 
proportion of the population dependent upon the harvest of 
the deep. Thus the fisheries engross 44 per cent, of the 
rural population in Nordland province, which is bisected by 
the Arctic Circle; over 50 per cent, in Tromso, and about 
70 per cent, in Finmarken. If the towns also be included, 
the percentages rise, because here fishing interests are espe- 
cially prominent.^® Proximity to the generous larder of the 
ocean has determined the selection of village sites, as we have 
seen among the coast Indians of British Columbia and 
southern Alaska, among all the Eskimo, and numerous other 
peoples of Arctic lands. [See map page 153.] 

Not only in polar but also in temperate regions, the pres- 
ence of abundant fishing grounds draws the people of the 
nearest coast to their wholesale exploitation, especially if the 
land resources are scant Fisheries then become the starting 
point or permanent basis of a subsequent wide maritime 
development, by expanding the geographical horizon. It was 
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the search for the purple-^’iclding murex that first familiar- 
ized the Phoenicians with the commercial and colonial pos- 
sibilities of the eastern Mediterranean coasts."^^ The royal 
dye of this marine product has through all the ages seemed 
to color with sumptuous magnificence the sordid dealings of 
those Tyrian traders, and constituted them an aristocracy 
of merchants. The shoals of tunny fish, arriving every 
spring in the Bosporus, from the north, drew the early 
Greeks and Phoenicians after them into the cold and misty 
Euxine, and furnished the original impulse to both these 
peoples for the establishment of fishing and trading stations 
on its uncongenial shores/® To the fisheries of the Baltic 
and especially to the summer catch of the migratory herring, 
which in vast numbers visited the shores of Pomerania and 
southern Sweden to spawn, the Hanse Towns of Germany 
owed much of their prosperity. Salt herring, even in the 
twelfth century, was the chief single article of their exchanges 
with Catholic Europe, which made a strong demand for the 
fish, owing to the numerous fast days. When, in 1426, by 
one of those unexplained vagaries of animal life, the herring 
abandoned the Baltic and selected the North Sea for its 
summer destination, a new support was given to the wealth 
of the Netherlands.^® There is a considerable amount of 
truth in the saying that Amsterdam was built on herrings. 

New England, with an unproductive soil at home, but near 
by in the sea a long line of piscine feeding grounds in the 
submarine banks stretching from Cape Cod to Cape Race 
and beyond, found her fisheries the starting point and base 
of her long round of exchanges, a constant factor in her com- 
mercial and industrial evolution.^^ 

Fisheries have always been the nurseries of seamen, and Fisheries as 
hence have been encouraged and protected by governments of 

as providing an important element of national strength. The 
Newfoundland Banks were the training school which supplied 
the merchant marine and later the Revolutionary navy of 
colonial New England ; ever since the establishment of the 
Republic, they have been forced into prominence in our inter- 
national negotiations with the United Kingdom, with the 
object of securing special privileges, because the government 
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has recognized them as a factor in the American navy. The 
causal connection between fisheries and naval eificiency 
was recognized in England in the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, by an act aiming to encourage fisheries by the remission 
of custom duties to native fishermen, by the imposition of a 
high tarilF on the importation of foreign fish in foreign ves- 
sels, and finally by a legislative enforcement of fasts to in- 
crease the demand for fish, although any belief in the reli- 
gious efficacy of fasts was frankly disclaimed. Thus an 
artificial demand for fish was created, with the result that a 
report on the success of the Fishery Acts stated that a thou- 
sand additional men had been attracted to the fishing trade^ 
and were consequently ‘‘ready to serve in Her Majesty’s 
ships.” 

The fishing of the North Sea, especially on the Dogger 
Bank, is participated in by all the bordering countries, Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Germany and Belgium ; and is valued 
equally on account of the food supply which it yields and 
as a school of seamen.®^ The Pomors or “coasters” of Arc- 
tic Russia, who dwell along the shores of the White Sea 
and live wholly by fisheries, have all their taxes remitted 
and receive free wood from the crown forests for the con- 
struction of their ships, on the condition that they serve on 
call in the imperial navy.®^ The history of Japan affords 
the most striking illustration of the power of fisheries alone 
to maintain maritime efficiency ; for when by the seclusion act 
of 1624 all merchant vessels were destroyed, the marine re- 
stricted to small fishing and coasting vessels, and intercourse 
confined to Japan’s narrow island world, the fisheries never- 
theless kept alive that intimacy with the sea and preserved 
the nautical efficiency that was destined to be a decisive fac- 
tor in the development of awakened Japan. 

The resources of the sea first tempted man to trust 
himself to its dangerous surface; but their rewards were 
slight in comparison with the wealth of experiences and 
influences to which he fell heir, after he learned to convert 
the barrier of the untrod waste into a highway for his sail- 
borne keel. It is therefore true, as many anthropologists 
maintain, that after the discovery of fire the next most im- 
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portant step in the progress of the human race was the in- 
vention of the boat. No other has had such far-reaching 
results. Since water covers three-fourths of the earth’s sur- 
face and permits the land-masses to rise only as islands here 
and there, it presents to man for his nautical ventures three 
times the area that he commands for his terrestrial habitat. 
On every side, the break of the waves and the swell of the 
tides block his wanderings, unless he has learned to make 
the water carry him to his distant goal. Spacially, there- 
fore, the problem and the task of navigation is the most 
widespread and persistent in the history of mankind. The 
numerous coaling-stations which England has scattered over 
the world are mute witnesses to this spacial supremacy of 
the water, to the length of ocean voyages, and the power of 
the ocean to divide and unite. But had the proportion of 
land and water been reversed, the world would have been 
poorer, deprived of all these possibilities of segregation and 
differentiation, of stimulus to exchange and far-reaching in- 
tercourse, and of ingenious inventions which the isolating 
ocean has caused. Without this ramifying barrier between 
the different branches of the human family, these would have 
resembled each other more closely, but at the cost of develop- 
ment. The mere multiplicity of races and sub-races ha® 
sharpened the struggle for existence and endowed the sur- 
vivors with higher qualities. But it was navigation that re- 
leased primitive man from the seclusion of his own island or 
continent, stimulated and facilitated the intercourse of 
peoples, and enabled the human race to establish itself in 
every habitable part of the world. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ANTHROPO-GEOGRAPHY OF RIVERS 


Rivers as 
intenne- 
diaries be* 
tween land 
and sea. 


To a large view, rivers appear in two aspects. They are 
either part of the general water envelope of the earth, ex- 
tensions of seas and estuaries back into the up-hill reaches 
of the land, feeders of the ocean, roots which it spreads 
out over the surface of the continents, not only to gather its 
nourishment from ultimate sources in spring and glacier, 
but also to bring down to the coast the land-born products 
of the interior to feed a sea-born commerce; or rivers are 
me of the land forms, merely water filling valley channels, 
serving to drain the fields and turn the mills of men. In the 
first aspect their historical importance has been both akin 
and linked to that of the ocean, despite the freshness and 
smaller volume of their waters and the unvarying direction 
of their currents. The ocean draws them and their trade 
to its vast basin by the force of gravity. It unites with its 
own the history of every log-stream in Laurentian or Hima- 
layan forest, as It formerly linked the beaver-dammed brooks 
of wintry Canada with the current of trade following the 
Gulf Stream to Europe. 

Where sea and river meet, Nature draws no sharp divid- 
ing line. Here the indeterminate boundary zone is conspic- 
uous. The fresh water stream merges into brackish estuary, 
estuary into saltier inlet and inlet into briny ocean. 
Closely confined sea basins like the Black and Baltic, located 
in cool regions of slight evaporation and fed from a large 
catchment basin, approach in their reduced salinity the fresh 
water lakes and coastal lagoons in which rivers stretch out 
to rest on their way to the ocean. The muddy current of 
the Yangtze Kiang colors the Yellow Sea, and warns in- 
coming Chinese junks of the proximity of land many hours 
before the low-lying shores can be discerned.^ Columbus, 
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sailing along the Caribbean coast of South America off the 
Orinoco mouth, found the ocean waters brackish and sur- 
mised the presence of a large river and therefore a large 
continent on his left.^ 

The transitional form between stream and pelagic inlet 
found in every river mouth is emphasized where strong tidal 
currents carry the sea far into these channels of the land. 

The tides move up the St. Lawrence River 430 miles (700 
kilometers) or half way between Montreal and Quebec, and 
up the Amazon 600 miles (1,000 kilometers). Owing to their 
resemblance to pelagic channels, the estuaries of the Ameri- 
can rivers with their salty tide were repeatedly mistaken, in 
the period of discoveries, for the Northwest Passage to the 
Pacific. Newport in 1608 explored the broad sluggish course 
of the James River in his search for a western ocean. Henry 
Hudson ascended the Hudson River almost as far as Albany, 
before he discovered that this was no maritime pathway, 
like the Bosporus or Dardanelles, leading to an ulterior 
sea. The long tidal course of the St. Lawrence westward 
into the heart of the continent fed La Sallees dream of find- 
ing here a water route to the Pacific, and fixed his village 
of ‘‘La Chine” above the rapids at Montreal as a signpost 
pointing the way to the Indies and Cathay. In the same 
way a tidal river at the head of Cook’s Inlet on the Alaskan 
coast was mistaken for a Northeast Passage, not by Captain 
Cook but by his fellow officers, on his Pacific voyage of 
1776-1780; and it was followed for several days before its 
character as a river was established.® 

Rivers have always been the great intermediaries between 
land and sea, for in the ocean all find their common desti- 
nation. Until the construction of giant steamers in recent 
years, sea navigation has always passed without break into navigation, 
river navigation. Sailing vessels are carried by the trade 
wind 600 miles up the Orinoco to San Fernando. Alex- 
ander’s discovery of the Indus River led by almost inevitable 
sequence to the rediscovery of the Eastern sea route, which 
in turn ran from India through the Strait of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf up the navigable course of the Euphrates 
to the elbow of the river at Thapsacus. Enterprising sea 
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folk have always used rivers as natural continuations of the 
marine highway into the land. The Humber estuary and 
its radiating group of streams led the invading Angles in 
the sixth century into the heart of Britain.^ The long navi- 
gable courses of the rivers of France exposed that whole 
country to the depredations of the piratical Northmen in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Up every river they came, 
up the Scheldt into Flanders, the Seine to Paris and the 
Marne to Meaux; up the Loire to Orleans, the Garonne to 
Toulouse and the Rhone to Valence.® So the Atlantic rivers 
of North America formed the lines of European exploration 
and settlement. The St. Lawrence brought the French from 
the ocean into the Great Lakes basin, whose low, swampy 
watershed they readily crossed in their light canoes to the 
tributaries of the Mississippi ; and scarcely had they reached 
the “Father of Waters” before they were planting the flag 
of France on the Gulf of Mexico at its mouth. The Tupi 
Indians of South America, a genuine water-race, moved from 
their original home on the Paraguay headstream of the 
La Plata down to its mouth, then expanded northward along 
the coast of Brazil in their small canoes to the estuary of 
the Amazon, thence up its southern tributary, the Tapajos, 
and in smaller numbers up the main stream to the foot of 
the Andes, where detached groups of the race are still found.® 
So the migrations of the Carib river tribes led them from 
their native seats in eastern Brazil down the Xingu to the 
Amazon, thence out to sea and along the northern coast 
of South America, thence inland once more, up the Orinoco 
to the foot of the Andes, into the lagoon of Maracaibo and 
up the Magdalena. Meanwhile their settlements at the mouth 
of the Orinoco threw off spores of pirate colonies to the ad- 
jacent islands and finally, in the time of Columbus, to Porto 
Rico and Haiti.^ [See map page 101.] 

So intimate is this connection between marine and inland 
waterways, that the historical and economic importance of 
seas and oceans is noticeably influenced by the size of their 
drainage basins and the navigability of their debouching 
rivers. This is especially true of enclosed seas. The only 
historical importance attached to the Caspian’s inland basin 
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is that inherent in the Volga’s mighty stream. The Mediter- 
ranean has always suffered from its paucity of long river 
highways to open for it a wide hinterland. This lack 
checked the spread of its cultural influences and finally 
helped to arrest its historical development. If we compare 
the record of the Adriatic and the Black seas, the first a 
sharply walled cu2 de sac, the second a center of long radiat- 
ing streams, sending out the Danube to tap the back country 
of the Adriatic and tlie Dnieper to draw on that of the Baltic, 
we find that the smaller sea has had a limited range of influ- 
ence, a concentrated brilliant history, precocious and short- 
lived as is that of all limited areas ; that the Euxine has exer- 
cised more far-reaching influences, despite a slow and still 
unfinished development. The Black Sea rivers in ancient 
times opened their countries to such elements of Hellenic cul- 
ture as might penetrate from the Greek trading colonies at 
their mouths, especially the Greek forms of Christianity. It 
was the Danube that in the fourth century carried Arianism, 
bom of the philosophic niceties of Greek thought, to the bar- 
barians of southern Germany, and made Unitarians of the 
Burgundians and Visigoths of southern Gaul.® The Dnieper 
carried the religion of the Greek Church to the Russian princes 
at Kief, Smolensk, and Moscow. Owing to the southward 
course of its great rivers, Russia has found the crux of her 
politics in the Black Sea, ever since the tenth century when the 
barbarians from Kiev first appeared before Constantinople. 

This sea has had for her a higher economic importance than 
the Baltic, despite the latter’s location near the cultural 
center of western Europe. 

In other seas, too, rivers play the' same part of extend- Baltic and 
ing their tributary areas and therefore enhancing their his- 
torical significance. The disadvantages of the Baltic’s 
smaller size and far-northern location, as compared with the 
Mediterranean, were largely compensated for by the series 
of big streams draining into it from the south, and bringing 
out from a vast hinterland the bulky necessaries of life. 

Hence the Hanseatic League of the Middle Ages, which had 
its origin among the southern coast towns of the Baltic 
from Lubcck to Riga, throve on the combined trade of sea 
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and river.® The mouths of the Scheldt, Rhine, Weser, Elbe 
and Thames long concentrated in themselves the economic, 
cultural and historical development of the North Sea basin. 
So the White Sea, despite its sub-polar location, is valuable 
to Russia for two reasons ; it aifFords a politically open port, 
and it receives the Northern Dwina, which is navigable for 
river steamers from Archangel south to Vologda, a distance 
of six hundred miles, and carries the export trade of a large 
territory.^® Similarly in recent years, Bering Sea has gained 
xm wonted commercial activity because the Yukon River 
serves as a waterway 1,S70 miles long to the Klondike gold 
fields. 

If we compare the Atlantic and Pacific oceans in '.ospect 
to their rivers, we find that the narrow Atlantic has a drain- 
age basin of over 19,000,000 square miles as opposed to the 
8,660,000 square miles of drainage area commanded by the 
vastly larger Pacific. The Pacific is for the most part 
rimmed by mountains, discharging into the ocean only mad 
torrents or rapid-broken streams. The Atlantic, bordered 
by gently sloping plains of wide extent, receives rivers that 
for the most part pursue a long and leisurely course to the 
sea. Therefore, the commercial and cultural influences of 
the Atlantic extend from the Rockies and Andes almost to 
the heart of Russia, and by the Nile highway they even 
invade the seclusion of Africa. Through the long reach of 
its rivers, therefore, the Atlantic commands a land area 
twice as great as that of the Pacific ; and by reason of this 
fundamental geographic advantage, it will retain the his- 
torical preeminence that it so early secured. The develop- 
ment of the World Ocean will mean the exploitation of the 
Pacific trade from the basis of the Atlantic, the domination 
of the larger ocean by the historic peoples of the smaller, 
because these peoples have wider and more accessible lands 
as the base of their maritime operations. 

The geographic influence of abundant rivers navigable 
from the sea is closely akin to that of highly articulated 
coasts. The effect of the Hardanger or Sogne Fiord, ad- 
mitting ocean steamers a hundred miles into the interior of 
Norway, is similar to that of the Elbe and Weser estuaries, 
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which admit the largest vessels sixty miles upstream to 
Hamburg and Bremen. Since river inlets can, to a certain 
extent, supply the place of marine inlets, from the stand- 
point of anthropo-geographic theory and of human practice, 
a land dissected by navigable rivers can be grouped with 
one dissected by arms of the sea. South America and Africa 
are alike in the unbroken contour of their coasts, but strong- 
ly contrasted in the character of their rivers. Hence the 
two continents present the extremes of accessibility and in- 
accessibility. South America, most richly endowed of aU 
the continents with navigable streams, receiving ocean ves- 
sels three thousand miles up the Amazon as far as Tabatinga 
in Peru, and smaller steamers up the Orinoco to the spurs 
of the Andes, was known in its main features to explorers 
fifty years after its discovery. Africa, historically the oldest 
of continents, but cursed with a mesa form which converts 
nearly every river into a plunging torrent on its approach 
to the sea, kept its vast interior till the last century wrapped 
in utmost gloom. China, amply supplied with smaller lit- 
toral indentations but characterized by a paucity of larger 
inlets, finds compensation in the long navigable course of the 
Yangtze Kiang. This river extends the landward reach of 
the YeUow Sea 630 miles inland to Hanchow, where ocean- 
going vessels take on cargoes of tea and silk for Europe 
and America, and pay for them in Mexican dollars, the 
coin of the coast. Hence it is lined with free ports all the 
way from Shanghai at its mouth to Ichang, a thousand 
miles up its course.^^ 

Navigable rivers opening passages directly from the sea 
are obviously nature-made gates and paths into wholly new 
countries ; but the accessibility with which they endow a land commer- 
becomes later a permanent factor in its cultural and economic cial pre- 
development, a factor that remains constantly though less eminence, 
conspicuously operative when railroads have done their ut- 
most to supplant water transportation.. The importance 
of inland waterways for local and foreign trade and inter- 
course has everywhere been recognized. The peoples who 
have long maintained preeminence among the commercial 
and maritime nations of the world have owed this in no 
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small part to the command of these natural highways, which 
have served to give the broad land basis necessary for 
permanent commercial ascendency. This has been the 
history of England, Holland, France and the recent 
record of Germany. The medieval League of the Rhine 
Cities flourished by reason of the Rhone-Rhine highway 
across western Europe. The Hanseatic League, from Bruges 
all the way east to Russian Novgorod, owed their brilliant 
commercial career, not only to the favorable maritime field 
in the enclosed sea basins in front of them, but also to the 
series of long navigable rivers behind them from the Scheldt 
to the Neva and Volchov. Wherefore we find the League, 
originally confined to coast towns, drawing into the federa- 
tion numerous cities located far up these rivers, such as 
Ghent, Cologne, Magdeburg, Breslau, Cracow, Pskof and 
Novgorod.^^ 

In countries of large area, where commerce and inter- 
course must cover great distances, these natural and there- 
fore cheap highways assume paramount importance, espe- 
cially in the forest and agricultural stages of development, 
when the products of the land are bulky in proportion to 
their value. Small countries with deeply indented coasts, like 
Greece, Norway, Scotland, New England, Chile, and Japan, 
can forego the advantage of big river systems ; but in Russia, 
Siberia, China, India, Canada, the United States, Venezuela, 
Brazil and Argentine, .the history of the country, economic 
and political, is indissolubly connected with that of its great 
rivers. The storm center of the French and English wars in 
America was located on the upper Hudson, because thi« 
stream enabled the English colonies to tap the fur trade of 
the Great Lakes, and because it commanded the Mohawk 
Valley, the easiest and most obvious path for expansion into 
the interior of the continent. The Spanish, otherwise con- 
fining their activities in South America to the Caribbean dis- 
trict and the civilized regions of the Andean highlands, 
established settlements at the mouth of the La Plata River, 
because this stream afforded an approach from the Atlantic 
side toward the Potosi mines on the Bolivian Plateau. The 
Yangtze Eang, that great waterway leading from the sea 
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across the breadth of China and the one valuable river ad- 
junct of maritime trade in the whole Orient, was early appro- 
priated by the discerning English as the British ‘^sphere of 
influence.” 

No other equally large area of the earth is so generously Rivers as 
equipped by nature for the production and distribution of iiigiiways 
the articles of commerce as southern Canada and that part 
of the United States lying east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The simple build of the North American continent, consist- 
ing of a broad central trough between distant mountain 
ranges, and characterized by gentle slopes to the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, has generated great and small 
rivers with easy-going currents, that everywhere opened up 
the land to explorer, trader and settler. The rate of ex- 
pansion from the “Europe-fronting shore” of the continent 
was everywhere in direct proportion to the length of the 
rivers first appropriated by the colonists. North of Chesa- 
peake Bay the lure to landward advance was the fur trade. 

The Atlantic rivers of the coast pre-empted by the English 
were cut short by the Appalachian wall. They opened up 
only restricted fur fields which were soon exhausted, so that 
the migrant trapper was here early converted into the agri- 
cultural settler, his shifting camp fire into the hearthstone 
of the farmhouse. Expansion was slow but solid. The 
relatively small area rendered accessible by their streams be- 
came compactly filled by the swelling tide of immigrants 
and the rapid natural increase of population. In sharp 
contrast to this development, the long waterway of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes leading to the still vaster 
river system of the Mississippi betrayed the fur-trading 
French into excessive expansion, and enabled them to appro- 
priate but not to hold a vast extent of territory. A hun- 
dred years after the arrival of Champlain at Montreal, 
they were planting their fur stations on Lake Superior and 
the Mississippi, 1,400 miles (2,300 kilometers) back from the 
coast, at a time when the English settlements had advanced 
little beyond tide-water. And when after 1770 the westward 
movement swept the backwoodsmen of the English colonies 
over the Appalachian barrier to the Ohio, Cumberland and 
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Tennessee, these long westward flowing streams carried them 
rapidly on to the Mississippi, communicated the mobility and 
restlessness of their own currents to the eager pioneer, and 
their capacity to master great distances; so that in forty 
short years, by 1810, settlements were creeping up the west- 
ern tributaries of the Mississippi. The abundant water com- 
munication in the Mississippi Valley, which even for present 
large river craft contains 15,4il0 miles of navigable streams 
and which had therefore a far greater mileage in the day of 
canoe and flatboat, afforded outlet for bulky, backwoods 
produce to the sea at New Orleans. When the English ac- 
quired Canada in 1763, they straightway fell under the 
sway of its harsh climate and long river systems, taking up 
the life of the fur trader ; they followed the now scarcer pelts 
from the streams of Superior westward by Lake Winni- 
peg and along the path of the Saskatchewan River straight 
to the foot of the Rockies. 

Rivers have played the same part in expediting Russian 
expansion across the wide extent of Siberia. Here again 
a severe climate necessitated reliance on furs, the chief nat- 
ural product of the country, as the basis of trade. These, as 
the outcome of savage economy, were gathered in from wide 
areas which only rivers could open up. Therefore, where 
the Siberian streams flatten out their upper courses east and 
west against the northern face of the Asiatic plateau, with 
low watersheds between, the Russian explorer and sable 
hunter struck their eastward water trail toward the Pacific. 
The advance, which under Yermak crossed the Ural Moun- 
tains in 1579, reached the Yenisei River in 1610 and planted 
there the town of Turuchansk as a sort of milestone, almost 
on the Arctic Circle opposite the mouth of the Lower Tun- 
guska, a long eastern tributary. Up this they passed to 
the Lena in 16^7, thence to Bering Sea by the Kolima and 
Anadyr rivers, because these arctic fields yielded sable, 
beaver and fox skins in greatest quantity.^^ The Lena espe- 
cially, from its source down to its eastern elbow at Yakutsk, 
that great rendezvous of Siberian fur traders, was a high- 
way for trapper and Cossack tribute-gatherer.^® From the 
sources of the Yenisei in Lake Baikal to the navigable 
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course of the Amur was a short step, taken in 1658, though 
the control of the river, which was claimed by China, was 
not secured till two hundred years later.^® [ See map 
page 103.] 

As the only highways in new countries, rivers constitute 
lines of least resistance for colonial peoples encroaching upon 
the territory of inferior races. They are therefore the geo- 
graphic basis of those streamers of settlement which we 
found making a fringe of civilization across the boundary 
zone of savagery or barbarism on the typical colonial fron- 
tier. Ethnic islands of the expanding people cluster along 
them like iron filings on a magnetized wire. Therefore in 
all countries where navigable rivers have fixed the lines of 
expansion, as in the United States, the northern part of the 
Russian Empire, and the eastern or colonial border of Ger- 
many and Austria, there is a strong anthropo-geographic 
resemblance in the frontiers of successive decades or cen- 
turies. But in arid or semi-arid regions like South Africa, 
the western plains of North America, the steppes of Russian 
and Chinese Turkestan, the river highway motif in expan- 
sion is lost in a variety of other geographic and geologic 
factors, though the water of the streams stiU attracts trail 
and settlement. 

A river like the Nile, lower Volga, Irtysh or Indus, rising Determi- 
in highlands of abundant rainfall but traversing an arid or 
desert land, acquires added importance because it furnishes 
the sole means of water travel and of irrigation. The Nile semi-arid 
has for ages constituted the main line of intercourse between lands, 
the Mediterranean and Equatorial Africa. The Tigris, Eu- 
phrates, Indus, and the Niger where it makes its great north- 
ern bend into the Sahara near Timbuctoo,^^ attest the value 
to local fertility and commerce inherent in these rivers of 
the deserts and steppes. Such rivers are always oasis- 
makers, whether on tlxeir way to the sea they periodically 
cover a narrow flood-plain like that of the Nile, or one 
ninety miles wide, like that of the Niger’s inland delta above 
Timbuctoo ; or whether they emerge into a silent sea of 
sand, like the Murghab of Russian Turkestan, which spreads 
itself out to water the gardens of Merv. 
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Even where such rivers have a volume too scanty to float 
a raft, they yet point the highway, because they alone sup- 
ply water for man and beast across the desert tract. The 
Oxus and Sir Daria have from time immemorial determined 
the great trade routes through Turkestan to Central Asia. 
The Platte, Arkansas, Cimarron and Canadian rivers fixed 
the course of our early western trails across the arid plains 
to the foot of the Rockies; and beyond this barrier the 
California Trail followed the long-drawn oasis formed by 
the Humboldt River across the Nevada Desert, the Gila 
River guided the first American fur-trapping explorers 
across the burning deserts of Arizona to the Pacific, and the 
succession of water-holes in the dry bed of the Mohave River 
gave direction to the Spanish Trail across the Mohave Des- 
ert towards Los Angeles. In the same way, Livingstone’s 
route from the Orange River in South Africa to Lake 
Ngarni, under the direction of native guides, ran along the 
margin of the Kalahari Desert up the dry bed of the Mokoko 
River, which still retained an irregular succession of per- 
manent wells. 

In the trade-wind regions of the world, which are char- 
acterized by seasons of intense drought, we find rivers car- 
rying a scant and variable amount of water but an abun- 
dance of gravel and sand; they are known in different local- 
ities as wadis, fiumares and arroyos. Their beds, dry for 
long periods of the year, become natural roads, paved with 
the gravel which the stream regularly deposits in the wet 
season. Local travel in Sicily, Italy and other Mediter- 
ranean countries uses such natural roads extensively. Trade 
routes across the plateau of Judea and Samaria follow the 
wadis, because these give the best gradient and the best foot- 
ing for the ascent. Wadis also determine the line of car- 
avan routes across the highlands of the Sahara. In the 
desert of Southwest Africa, the Khiuseb is the first river 
north of the Orange to reach the Atlantic through the bar- 
rier dunes of the coast. Hence it has drawn to its valley 
the trade routes from a wide circle of inland points from Ot- 
tawe to Windhoek and Rehobeth, and given added impor- 
tance to the British coast of Walfish Bay, into which it de- 
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bouches.“^ But just to the north, the broad dry bed of the 
Swakop offered a natural wagon route into the interior, and 
has been utilized for the railroad of German Southwest 
Africa. 


The historical importance of a river increases from its 
source toward its mouth. Its head springs, gushing from 
the ground, and the ramifying brooks of its highland course 
yield a widely distributed water supply and thereby exercise 
a strong influence in locating the dwellings of men ; but they 
play no part in the great movements and larger activities 
of peoples. Only when minor affluents unite to form the 
main stream, enlarge it in its lower course by an increasing 
tribute of water, and extend constantly its tributary area, 
does a river assume real historical importance. It reaches 
its fullest significance at its mouth, where it joins the world^s 
highway of the ocean. Here are combined the best geo- 
graphical advantages — participation in the cosmopolitan 
civilization characteristic of coastal regions, opportunity for 
inland and maritime commerce, and a fertile alluvial soil 
yielding support for dense populations. The predominant 
importance of the debouchment stretch of a river is indicated 
by the presence of such cities as London, Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Bordeaux, Odessa, Alexandria, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Hongkong, Canton, Nanking and 
Shanghai, Montreal and Quebec, New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. This debouch- 
ment stretch gains in practical value and hence in perma- 
nent historical importance if it is swept by a scouring tide, 
which enables the junction of inland and maritime routes to 
penetrate into the land. Even Strabo recognized this value 
of tidal reaches.”^ Hence in tideless basins like the Baltic 
and Caribbean, the great river ports have to advance coast- 
ward to meet the sea; and the lower course of even mighty 
streams like the Volga and Nile achieve a restricted im- 
portance.“* 

The control of a river mouth becomes a desideratum or 
necessity to the upstream people. Otherwise they may be 
bottled up. Though history shows us countless instances of 
upstream expansion, nevertheless owing to the ease of down- 
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stream navigation and this increasing historical importance 
from source to mouth, the direction of a river’s flow has 
often determined the course of commerce and of political 
expansion. 

The possibility of radial expansion, which we have found 
to be the chief advantage of a central location, is greatly 
enhanced if that central location coincides with a hydro- 
graphic center of low relief. The tenth century nucleus of 
the Russian Empire was found about the low nodal 
watershed formed by the Valdai Hills, whence radiated the 
rivers later embodied in the Muscovite domain. Here in 
Novgorod at the head of the Volchov-Ladoga-Neva system, 
Pskof on the Velikaya, Tver at the head of the navigable 
Volga, Moscow on the Oka, Smolensk on the Dnieper, and 
Vitebsk on the Duna, were gathered the Russians destined 
to displace the primitive Finnish population and appro- 
priate the wide plains of eastern Europe. Everywhere their 
conquests, colonization, and commercial relations have fol- 
lowed the downstream course of their rivers. The Dnieper 
carried the Rus of Smolensk and Kief to the Euxine, into 
contact with the Byzantine world, and brought thence reli- 
gion, art, and architecture for the untutored empire of the 
north. The influence of the Volga has been irresistible. 
Down its current Novgorod traders in the twelfth century 
sought the commerce of the Caspian and the Orient; and 
later the Muscovite princes pushed their conquest of the 
Tartar hordes from Asia. The Northern Dwina, Onega, 
Mesen and Petchora have carried long narrow bands of Slav 
settlement northward to the Arctic Ocean. [See map 
page 2£5.] Medieval Russian trade from Hanseatic Pskof 
and Novgorod, and later Russian dominion followed the 
Narva and Neva to the Baltic. “The Dnieper made Russia 
Byzantine, the Volga made it Asiatic. It was for the Neva 
to make it European.” 

In the same way, when the early French explorers and 
traders of Canada reached the hydrographic center of 
the continent about Lakes Superior and Michigan, they 
quickly crossed the low rim of these basins southward to the 
Mississippi, and northward to the Rainy Lake and Winnipeg 
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system draining to Hudson Bay.“® While it took them from 
1G08 to 1659 and 1662 to penetrate upstream from Quebec 
to this central watershed, only nine years elapsed from 
the time (1673) Marquette reached the westward flowing 
Wisconsin River to 1682, when La Salle reached the mouth 
of the Mississippi. 

The effect of mere current upon the course of trade and Effect of 
political expansion was conspicuous in the early history of 
the Mississippi Valley, before steam navigation began ^°^expan- 
to modify the geographic influence of a river’s flow. sion. 

The wide forest-grown barrier of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains placed the western pioneers under the geographic 
control of the western waters. The bulkiness of their 
field and forest products, fitted only for water trans- 
portation, and the immense mass of downstream commerce 
called loudly for a maritime outlet and the acquisition from 
Spain of some port at the Mississippi mouth. For twenty 
years the politics of this transmontane country centered 
about the ^Tsland of New Orleans,” and in 1803 saw its 
dream realized by the Louisiana Purchase. 

For the western trader, the Mississippi and Ohio were pre- 
eminently downstream paths. Gravity did the work. Only 
small boats, laden with fine commodities of small bulk and 
large value, occasionally made the forty day upstream 
voyage from New Orleans to Louisville. Flat boats and 
barges that were constructed at Pittsburg for the river 
traffic were regularly broken up for lumber at downstream 
points like Louisville and New Orleans; for the traders re- 
turned overland by the old Chickasaw Trail to the Cumber- 
land and Ohio River settlements, carrying their profits in 
the form of gold. The same thing happens today, as it 
also happened two thousand years ago, on the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The highlander of Armenia or northern Meso- 
potamia floats down the current in his skin boat or on his 
brushwood raft, to sell his goods and the wood forming the 
frame-work of his primitive craft in timberless Bagdad and 
Busra, as formerly in treeless Babylon. He dries out his 
skins, loads them on his shoulders or on a mule brought 
down for the purpose, and returns on foot to his highland 
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village.^* The same preponderance of downstream traffic 
appears to-day in eastern Siberia. Pedlers on the Amur 
start in the spring from Stretensk, S025 miles up the river, 
with their wares in barges, and drift down with the current, 
selling at the villages en route, to the river’s mouth at Niko- 
laievsk. Here they dispose of their remaining stock and also 
of their barges, the lumber of which is utilized for side- 
walks, and they themselves return upstream by steamer. 
The grain barges of western Siberia, like the coal barges 
of the Mississippi, even within recent decades, are similarly 
disposed of at the journey’s end.“® The tonnage of down- 
stream traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi to-day greatly ex- 
ceeds that upstreani. The fleet of 56 coal boats, carrying 
about 70,000 tons, which the great towboat Sprague takes 
in a single trip from Louisville dowm to New Orleans, all 
return empty. Of the 15,£26,805 net tons of freight shipped 
in 1906 on the Ohio system, 13,980,368 tons of coal, stone, 
sand and lumber were carried in unrigged craft, fitted chiefly 
for downstream traffic.'® 

Owing to the strong pull exerted by a river’s mouth upon 
all its basin, current, commerce and people alike tend to 
reach the ocean. For a nation holding the terrestrial course 
of a stream, the political fate of its tidal course or mouth 
must always be a matter of great concern. To the early 
westerner of the United States, before the acquisition of 
the Louisiana country, it was of vital importance whether 
belligerent France or more amenable Spain or the Republic 
itself should own the mouth of the Mississippi. Germany, 
which holds £40 miles (400 kilometers) of the navigable 
Danube,®® can never be indiflFerent to the political owner- 
ship of its mouth, or to the fact that a great power like Rus- 
sia has edged forward, by the acquisition of Bessarabia in 
1878, to the northern or Kilia debouchment channel.®^ Such 
interest shows itself in sustained efforts either to gain political 
control of the mouth, or to secure the neutrality of the stream 
by having it declared an international waterway, and thus 
partially to deprive the state holding its mouth of the advan- 
tages of its transit location. 

The only satisfactory solution is undivided political owner- 
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ship. After France pushed eastward to the Rhine in 1648, 
she warred for three centuries to acquire its mouth. Napo- 
leon laid claim to Belgium and Holland on the ground that 
their soil had been built up by the alluvium of French rivers. 
Germany’s conquest of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864 was sig- 
nificant chiefiy because it dislodged Denmark from the right 
bank of the lower Elbe, and secured undivided control of 
this important estuary. The Rhine, which traverses the Em- 
pire from north to south and constitutes its greatest single 
trade route, gives to Germany a more vital interest in Hol- 
land than ever France had. Her most important iron and 
coal mines and manufacturing industries are located on this 
waterway or its tributaries, the Ruhr, Mosel, Saar and Main. 

Hence the Rhine is the great artery of German trade and 
outlet for her enormous exports, which chiefly reach the sea 
through the ports of Belgium and Holland. These two 
countries therefore fatten on German commerce and reduce 
German profits. Hence the Empire, by the construction of 
the Emden-Dortmund canal, aims to divert its trade from 
Rotterdam and Antwerp to a German port, and possibly 
thereby put the screw on Holland to draw her into some 
kind of a commercial union with Germany.®“ Heinrich von 
Treitschke, in his deplores the fact that the most 

valuable part of the great German river has fallen into 
alien hands, and he declares it to be an imperative task 
of German policy to recover the mouth of that stream, 

‘‘either by a commercial or political union.” “We need the 
entrance of Holland into our customs union as we need our 
daily bread.” 

When the middle and upper course of a river system are Prevention 
shared by several nations, their common interest demands 
that the control of the mouth be divided, as in the case of 
the La Plata between Argentine and Uruguay ; or held by a mouth, 
small state, like Holland, too weak to force the monopoly 
of the tidal course. The Treaty of Paris in 1856 extended 
the territory of Moldavia at the cost of Russia, to keep the 
Russian frontier away from the Danube.®^ Her very pres- 
ence was ominous. The temptation to giant powers to 
gobble up these exquisite morsels of territory is irresistible. 
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Hence the advisability of neutralizing small states holding 
such locations, as in the case of Roumania; and making 
their rivers international waterways, as in the case of the 
Orinoco, Scheldt, Waal, Rhine and Danube.®*^ The Yang- 
tze Kiang mouth, where already the treaty ports cluster 
thick, will probably’ be the first part of China to be de- 
clared neutral ground, and as such to be placed under the 
protection of the combined commercial powers,^' as is even 
now foreshadowed by the international Conservancy Board 
of 1910.^^ The United States, by her treaty with Mexico 
in 18418 , secured the right of free navigation on the lower or 
Mexican course of the Colorado River and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The Franco-British convention, which in 1898 con- 
firmed the western Sudan to France, also conceded the prin- 
ciple of making the Niger, the sole outlet of this vast and 
isolated territory, an international waterway, and created 
two French enclaves in British Nigeria to serve as river 
ports.®® 

The mouth of a large river system is the converging 
point of many lines of inland and maritime navigation. The 
interests of commerce, especially in its earlier periods of 
development, demand that the contact here of river and sea 
be extensive as possible. Nature suggests the way to fulfill 
this requirement. The sluggish lowland current of a rivei;, 
on approaching sea level, throws out distributaries that 
reach the coast at various points and form a network of 
channels, which can be deepened and rendered permanent 
by canalization. In such regions the opportunity for the 
improvement and extension of waterways has been utilized 
from the earliest times. The ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
East Indians, and the Gauls of the low6r Po for thousands 
of years canaled the waters of their deltas and coastal low- 
lands for the combined purpose of irrigation, drainage, and 
navigation. The great canal system of China, constructed 
in the seventh century primarily to facilitate inland inter- 
course between the northern and central sections of the*Em- 
pire, extends from the sea at Hangchow 700 miles northward 
through the coastal alluvium of the Yangtze Kiang, Hoang- 
ho and Pie-ho to Tientsin, the port of Peking. Only the 
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canal system of the center, important both for the irriga- 
tion of the fertile but porous loess and for the transporta- 
tion of crops, is still in repair. Here the meshes of the canal 
network are little more than half a mile wide; farmers dig 
canals to their barns and bring in their produce in barges 
instead of hay wagons.^^ Holland, where the ancient Ro- 
mans constructed channels in the Rhine delta and where the 
debouchment courses of the Rhine, Meuse and Scheldt pre- 
sent a labyrinth of waterways, has to-day 1903 miles 
(3069 kilometers) of canals, which together with the nav- 
igable rivers, have been important geographic factors in the 
historical preeminence of Dutch foreign commerce. So on 
the lower Mississippi, in the greatest alluvial area of the 
United States, the government has expended large sums for 
the improvement of the passes and bayous of the river. The 
Barataria, Atchafalaya, Terrebonne, Black, Teche and La- 
fourche bayous have been rendered navigable, and New Or- 
leans has been given canal outlets to the sea through Lakes 
Salvador, Pontchartrain and Borgne. 

As the dividing channels of the lower course point to the Watershed 
feasibility of amplifying the connection with the ocean canals, 
highway, so the spreading branches of a river’s source, 
which approach other head waters on a low divide, suggest 
the extension of inland navigation by the union of two such 
drainage systems through canals. Where the rivers of a 
country radiate from a relatively low central watershed, as 
from the Central Plateau of France and the Valdai Hills of 
Russia, nature offers conditions for extensive linking of in- 
land waterways. Hence we find a continuous passway 
through Russia from the Caspian Sea to the Baltic by the 
canal uniting the Volga and Neva rivers; another from the 
Black Sea up the Dnieper, which by canals finds three dif- 
ferent outlets to the Baltic through the Vistula, Niemen 
and Duna.^^ The Northern Dwina, linked, by canals, with the 
Neva through Lakes Onega and Ladoga, unites the White* 

Sea with the Baltic.^® Sully, the great minister of Henry IV. 
of France, saw that the relief of the country would permit 
the linking of the Loire, Seine, Meuse, Saone and Rhine, 
and the Mediterranean with the Garonne, All his plans 
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were carried out by his successors, but he himself, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, began the construction of the Briare 
Canal between the Loire near Orleans and the Seine at Fon- 
tainebleau.^^ Similarly in the eastern half ‘of the United 
States, the long, low watershed separating the drainage 
basin of the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes from that of 
the Mississippi and the Hudson made feasible the succession 
of canals completing the “Great BelF’ of inland naviga- 
tion from St. Lawrence and New York bays to the Gulf. 
Albert Gallatin’s famous report of 1808 pointed out the 
adaptation of the three low divides to canal communication ; 
but long before this, every line of possible canoe travel by 
river and portage over swamp or lake-dotted watershed had 
been used by savages, white explorers and French voyageurs, 
from Lake Champlain to Lake Winnebago, so that the 
canal engineer had only to select from the numerous por- 
tage paths already beaten out by the moccasined feet of 
Indian or fur-trader. 

The cheapness and ease of river travel have tended to 
check or delay the construction of highroads and railways, 
where facilities for inland navigation have been abundant, 
and later to regulate railway freight charges. Conversely, 
riverless lands have everywhere experienced an exaggerated 
and precocious railroad development, and have suffered from 
its monopoly of transportation. Even canals have in most 
lands had a far earlier date than paved highroads. This 
has been true of Spain, France, Holland, and England. 
In the Hoang-ho Valley of northern China where waterways 
are restricted, owing to the rapid current and shallowness 
of this river, highroads are comparatively common ; but they 
are very rare in central and southern China where navigable 
rivers and canals abound.^® New England, owing to its 
lack of inland navigation, was the first part of the United 
States to develop a complete system of turnpikes and later 
of railroads. On the other hand, the great river valleys of 
America have generally slighted the highroad phase of com- 
munication, and slowly passed to that of railroads. The 
abundance of natural waterways in Russia — 51,800 miles in- 
cluding canals — has contributed to the retardation of railroad 
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construction/^ The same thing is true in the Netherlands, 
where 4875 miles (7863 kilometers) of navigable water- 
ways^® in an area of only 12,870 square, miles (33,000 
square kilometers) have kept the railroads down to a paltry 
1818 miles (2931 kilometers) ; but smaller Belgium, com- 
manding only 1375 miles (3314 kilometers) of waterway 
and stimulated further by a remarkable industrial and com- 
mercial development, has constructed 4228 miles (6819 kilo- 
meters) of railroad. 

If we compare the countries of Central and South Amer- Relation 
ica, where railroads are still mere adjuncts of river and 
coastwise routes, a stage of development prevalent in the ^ recent 
United States till 1858, we find an unmistakable relation colonial 
between navigable waterways and railroad mileage. The lands, 
countries with ample or considerable river communication, 
like Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia and Paraguay, are all rela- 
tively slow in laying railroads as compared with Mexico and 
Argentine, even when allowance is made for differences of 
zonal location, economic development, and degree of Eu- 
ropean elements in their respective populations. Mexico 
and Argentine, having each an area only about one-fourth 
that of Brazil but a railroad mileage nearly one-fourth 
greater, have been pushed to this development primarily by a 
common lack of inland navigation. Similarly South Africa, 
stricken with poverty of water communication south of the 
Zambesi, has constructed 7600 miles of railroads,^® in spite of 
the youth of the country and the sparsity of its white popula- 
tion. Similar geographic conditions have forced the mileage 
of Australian railways up to twice that of South Africa, in 
a country which is still in the pastoral and agricultural 
stage of development, and whose most densely populated 
province Victoria has only fourteen inhabitants to the 
square mile. In the almost unpeopled wastes of Trans-Cas- 
pia, where two decades ago the camel was the only carrier, 
the Russian railroad has worked a commercial revolution by 
stimulating production and affording an outlet for the ir- 
rigated districts of the encircling mountains.®® In our own 
Trans-Missouri country, where the scanty volume of the 
streams eliminated all but the Missouri itself as a dependable 
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waterway, even for the canoe travel of the early western 
trappers, railroads have developed unchecked by the com- 
petition of river transportation.®^ With no rival nearer 
than the Straits of Magellan and the Isthmus of Panama for 
transportation between the Mississippi and the Pacific coast, 
they have fixed their owa charges on a monopoly basis, and 
have fought the construction of the Isthmian Canal. 

A river system is a system of communication. It there- 
fore makes a bond of union between the people living among 
its remoter sources and those settled at its mouth. Every 
such river system forms geographically an unbroken whole. 
Only where a wild, torrent-filled gorge, like the Brahma- 
putra’s path through the Himalayas, interrupts communica- 
tion between the upper and lower course, is human life in 
the two sections divorced. But such cases are rare. Even 
the River Jhelam, which springs with mad bounds from the 
lofty Vale of Kashmir through the outer range of the Hima- 
layas down to its junction with the Indus, carries quantities 
of small logs to be used as railway sleepers; and though it 
shatters a large per cent, of them, it makes a link between 
the lumber men of the Kashmir forests and British railroad 
engineers in the treeless plains of the Indus.® ^ 

In arid lands, where the scant and variable streams are use- 
less for navigation, but invaluable for irrigation, a rival inter- 
est in the limited water supply leads almost inevitably to con- 
flict, and often to the political union of the peoples holding the 
upper and lower courses, in order to secure adjustment of 
their respective claims. The ancient Salassi of the upper 
Doria Baltea Valley in the Alps drew off all the water of the 
stream for washing gold, and thus deprived the agricultural 
people lower down the valley of the water necessary for irri- 
gation. The result was frequent wars between the two 
tribes.®® The oflFensive is taken by the downstream people, 
whose fields and gardens suffer from every extension of till- 
age or increase of population in the settlements above them. 
Occasionally a formal agreement is a temporary expedient. 
The River Firenze and other streams watering southern 
Trans-Caspia have their sources in the mountains of north- 
ern Persia; hence the Russians, in the boundary convention 
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with Persia of 1881, stipulated that no new settlement be 
established along these streams within Persian territory, no 
extension of land under cultivation beyond the present 
amount, and no eduction of the water beyond that neces- 
sary to irrigate the existing fields.®^ Russia’s designs upon 
Afghanistan aim not only at access to India, but also at 
the control of the upper Murghab River, on whose water de- 
pends the prosperity of the Pendjeh and Merv oases.®® In 
such regions the only logical course is the extension of the 
political frontier to the watershed, a principle which Russia 
is applying in western Asia, and which California applied in 
drawing her eastern boundary to include even Goose Lake. 

Rivers unite. Ancient Rome grew up on both banks of Union of 
the Tiber, and extended her commercial and political suprem- opposite 
acv up and down stream. Both sides of the Rhine were ori- 
ginally occupied by the Gallic tribes, whose villages were in 
some instances bisected by the river. Csesar found the 
Menapii, a Belgian people on the lower Rhine, with their 
fields, farmhouses and villages on both banks.®® Then the 
westward advance of the Teutonic tribes gradually trans- 
formed the Rhine into a German river, from the island of 
Batavia at its mouth up to the great elbow at the foot of 
the Jura Mountains.®'^ To the American Indians even the 
widest rivers were no barriers. Christopher Gist, exploring 
the Ohio in 1751, found a Shawnee village situated on both 
sides of the river below the mouth of the Scioto, with about 
a hundred houses on the north bank and forty on the south.®® 

The small and unique nation of the Mandan Indians were 
found by Lewis and Clark near the northern bend of the 
Missouri in 1804, in two groups of villages on opposite sides 
of the river. They had previously in 177S occupied nine 
villages lower down the stream, two on the east bank and 
seven on the west.®® The Connecticut River settlers of early 
colonial days laid out all their towns straight across the 
valley, utilizing the alluvial meadows on both banks for till- Tendency 
age, the terraces for residence sites, and the common river 
for intercourse.®® 

Every river tends to become a common artery feeding all unity in a 
the life of its basin, and gradually obliterating ethnic and river valley. 
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cultural differences among the peoples of its valley. The 
Nile, with its narrow hem of flood-plain on either bank and 
barrier sands beyond, has so linked race and history in Egypt 
and Nubia, that the two countries cannot be separated. 
A common highway from mountains to sea, a common fron- 
tier of trackless desert have developed here a blended sim- 
ilarity of race, language and culture from the delta to Kordo- 
fan. The Hamitic race seems to have originated in the 
south and migrated northw^ard down the Nile towards the 
delta. Later the whole valley, north and south, received the 
same Semitic or Arab immigration, which spread from Cairo 
to the old Sudanese capital of Sennar, w'hile a strain of 
negro blood has filtered in from the equatorial black belt 
and followed the current down to the sea.®^ The culture of 
the valley originated in Lower Egypt, and, with that easy 
transmissibility which characterizes ideas, it moved upstream 
into Ethiopia, which never evolved a culture of its own. 
Just as noticeable is the political interplay. The rule of 
the Pharaohs extended far up the Nile, at times to the Third 
Cataract at 20“ N. L. ; and at one period Ethiopian kings 
extended their sway over Egypt. At another, a large body 
of mutinous Egyptian soldiers abandoned their country and 
their wives, and emigrated along the one line of slight 
resistance open to them into Ethiopia, to found there a 
new state and new families by marriage with native women, 
thus contributing to the amalgamation of races in the 
valley. 

The most pronounced types of the identity of a country 
with a river valley are found where strongly marked geogra- 
phical boundaries, like deserts and mountains, emphasize 
the inner unity of the basins by accentuating their 
isolation from without. This is especially the case in 
high mountain regions ; here canton or commune or 
county coincides with the river valley. Population hugs the 
margins of the streams where alone is soil fit for cultivation, 
and fairly level land suitable for dwellings. Above are the 
unoccupied heights, at once barrier and boundary. In the 
Alps, Salzburg is approximately identical with the valley 
of the Salzach, Uri with that of the Reuss, the Valais with 
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the upper Rhone, the Engadine with the upper Inn, Glarus 
with the Linth, Graubunden or Grisons with the upper 
Rhine, Valtellina with the Adda. So in the great upheaved 
area of the Himalayas, the state of Kashmir was originally 
the valley of the upper Jhelam River, while Assam, in its 
correct delimitation, is the valley of the Brahmaputra be- 
tween the Himalayan gorge and the swamps of Bengal.®^ 

In mountain regions which are also arid, the identity of a 
district with a stream basin becomes yet more pronounced, 
because here population must gather about the common 
water supply, must organize to secure its fair distribution, 
and cooperate in the construction of irrigation channels to 
make the distribution as economical and effective as possible. 
Thus in Chinese Turkestan, the districts of Yarkand, Kash- 
gar, Aksu and Kut-sha are identical with as many mountain 
tributaries of the Tarim, whose basin in turn comprises al- 
most the whole of Chinese Turkestan. 

In all such desert and mountain-rimmed valleys, the cen- 
tral stream attracts to its narrow hem of alluvial soil the 
majority of the population, determines the course of the 
main highroad, and is itself often the only route through 
the encompassing barriers. Hence the importance attached to 
the river by the inhabitants, an Importance reflected in the 
fact that the river often gives its name to the whole district. 
To the most ancient Greeks Aigiptos meant the river, whose 
name was later transferred to the whole land ; for the narrow 
arable strip which constituted Egypt was ‘‘the gift of the 
Nile.’^ The Aryans, descending into India through the 
mountains on its northwest border, gave the name of Sindhu^ 
“the flood” or “the ocean,” to the first great river they met. 
In the mouth of Persians and Greeks the name was corrupted 
into Indus, and then applied to the whole country; but it 
still survives in its original form in the local designation of 
Ihe Sind province, which comprises the valley of the Indus 
below the confluence of the five rivers, which again formed 
and named the original Punjab. Significantly enough the 
western political boundary of the Sind extends into the 
barren foothills of Baluchistan only so f^xr as the affluents 
of the Indus render the land arable by irrigation; for the 
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Indus performs for the great province of the Sind, by 
annual inundation and perennial irrigation, the same service 
that the Nile does for Egypt. 

The segregation of such districts, and the concentration 
of their interests and activities along the central streams 
have tended to develop in the population an intense but con- 
tracted national consciousness, and to lend them a distinctive 
history. Their rivers become interwoven with their mythol- 
ogy and religion, are gods to be worshipped or appeased, 
become goals of pilgrimages, or acquire a peculiar sanc- 
tity. The Nile, Ganges, Jamna, Jordan, Tiber and Po are 
such sacred streams, while the Rhine figures in German 
mythology. 

From the uniting power of rivers it follows that they are 
poor boundaries. Only mountains and seas divide sharply 
enough to form scientific frontiers. Rivers may serve as 
political lines of demarcation and therefore fix political 
frontiers ; but they can never take the place of natural boun- 
daries. A migrating or expanding people tend always to 
occupy both slopes of a river valley. They run their boun- 
dary of race or language across the axis of their river basin, 
only under exceptional circumstances along the stream itself. 
The English-French boundary in the St. Lawrence Valley 
crosses the river in a broad transitional zone of mingled 
people and speech in and above the city of Montreal. The 
French-German linguistic frontier in Switzerland crosses the 
upper Rhone Valley just above Sierre, but the whole canton 
of Valais above the elbow of the river at Martigny shows 
fundamental ethnic unity, indicated by identity of head form, 
stature and coloring.^® Where the Elbe flows through the 
low plains of North Germany, its whole broad valley is oc- 
cupied by a pure Teutonic population — fair, tall, long- 
headed; a more brunette type occupies its middle course 
across the uplands of Saxony, and speaks German like 
the downstream folk; but its upper course, hemmed in 
by the Erz and Riesen Mountains, shows the short, dark 
and broad-headed people of the Bohemian basin, speaking 
the Czech language.®* On the Danube, too, the same thing 
is true* The upper stream is German in language and pro- 
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dominantly Alpine in race stock down to the Austro-Hun- 
garian boundary; from this point to the Drave mouth it is 
Hungarian ; and from the Drave to the Iron Gate it is Serbo- 
Croatian on both banks.®^ Lines of ethnic demarcation, 
therefore, cut the Elbe and Danube transversely, not longi- 
tudinally. [See map page 2^3.] 

The statements of Caesar and Pliny that the Seine and 
Marne formed the boundary between the Gauls and Belgians, 
and the Garonne that between the Gauls and Aquitanians, 
must be accepted merely as general and preliminary ; for ex- 
ceptions are noted later in the text. Parisii, for instance, 
were represented as holding both banks of the Seine and 
Marne at their confluence, and the Gallic Bituriges were found 
on the Aquitanian side of the Garonne estuary. 

Only under peculiar conditions do rivers become effective Scientific 
as ethnic, tribal or political boundaries. Most often it is 
some physiographic feature which makes the stream an ob- 
stack to communication, and lends it the character of a 
scientific boundary. The division of the Alpine foreland of 
southern Germany first into tribal and later into political 
provinces by the lUer, Lech, Inn, and Salzach can be as- 
cribed in part to the tumultuous course of these streams from 
the mountains to the Danube, which renders them useless 
for communication.®® The lower Danube forms a well main- 
tained linguistic boundary between the Bulgarians and Rou- 
manians, except in the northwest comer of Bulgaria, where 
the hill country between the Timok River and the Danube 
has enticed a small group of Roumanians across to the south- 
ern side. From this point down the stream, a long stretch of 
low marshy bank on the northern side, offering village sites 
only at the few places where the loess terrace of Roumania 
comes close to the river, exposed to overflows, strewn with 
swamps and lakes, and generally unfit for settlement, has 
made the Danube an effective barrier.®^ Similarly, the 
broad, sluggish Shannon River, which spreads out to lake 
breadth at close intervals in its course across the boggy 
central plain of Ireland, has from the earliest times proved 
a sufficient barrier to divide the plain into two portions, 
Connaught and Meath,®® contrasted in history, in speech and 
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to some extent even in race elements.®® A different cause 
gave the Thames its unique role among the larger English 
rivers as a boundary between counties from source to mouth. 
London’s fortified position at the head of the Thames estuary 
closed this stream as a line of invasion to the early Saxons, 
and forced them to make detours to the north and south of 
the river, which therefore became a tribal boundary.'^® 

Where navigation is peculiarly backward, a river may 
present a barrier. An instructive instance is afforded by the 
River Yo, which flows eastward through northern Bomu 
into Lake Chad, and serves at once as boundary and pro- 
tection to the agricultural tribes of the Kanuri against the 
depredations of the Tibbu robbers living in the Sahara or 
the northern grassland. But during the dry season from 
April to August, when the trickling stream is sucked up 
by the thirsty land and thirstier air, the Tibbu horsemen 
sweep down on the unprotected Kanuri and retreat with 
their booty across the vanished barrier. The primitive navi- 
gation by reed or brushwood rafts, practiced in this almost 
streamless district, affords no means of retreat for mounted 
robbers; so the raiding season opens with the fall of the 
river. 

For political boundaries, which are often adopted with 
little reference to race distribution, rivers serve fairly well. 
They are convenient lines of demarcation and strategic lines 
of defense, as is proved by the military history of the Rhine, 
Danube, Ebro, Po, and countless other streams. On the 
lower Zambesi Livingstone found the territories of the lesser 
chiefs defined by the rivulets draining into the main river. 
The leader of the Makololo formally adopted the Zam- 
besi as his political and military frontier, though his people 
spread and settled beyond the river. Long established 
political frontiers may become ethnic boundaries, more or 
less distinct, because of protracted political exclusion. To 
the Romans, the Danube and Rhine as a northeastern fron- 
tier had the value chiefly of established lines in an imper- 
fectly explored wilderness, and of strategic positions for the 
defense of an oft assailed border; but the long maintenance 
of this political frontier resulted in the partial segregation 
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and hence differentiation of the people dwelling on the op- 
posite banks. 

Poor as a scientific boundary, a river is not satisfactory 
even as a line of demarcation, because of its tendency to 
shift its bed in every level stretch of its course. A political 
boundary that follows a river, therefore, is often doomed to 
frequent surveys. The plantations on the meanders of the 
lower Mississippi are connected now wdth one, now with the 
other of the contiguous states, as the great stream straight- 
ens its course after the almost annual overflow.”® The Rio 
Grande has proved a troublesome and expensive boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. Almost every rise 
sees it cutting a new channel for itself, now through Texas, 
now through Mexican territory, occasioning endless contro- 
versies as to the ownership of the detached land, and de- 
manding fresh surveys. Recent changes in the lower course 
of the Helmund between Nasralabad and the Sistan Swamp, 
which was adopted in 1872 as the boundary between Afghan- 
istan and Persia, have necessitated a new demarcation of the 
frontier; and on this task a commission is at present en- 
gaged. In a like manner Strabo teUs us that the River 
Achelous, forming the boundary betiveen ancient Acamania 
and Aetolia in western Hellas, by overflowing its delta re- 
gion, constantly obliterated the boundaries agreed upon by 
the two neighbors, and thereby gave rise to disputes that 
were only settled by force of arms.’’® 

Rivers tend always t’o be centers of population, not out- 
skirts or perimeters. They offer advantages that have al- 
ways attracted settlement — fertile alluvial soil, a nearby 
water supply, command of a natural highway for inter- 
aourse with neighbors and access to markets. Among civilized 
peoples fluvial settlements have been the nuclei of broad 
states, passing rapidly through an embryonic development 
to a maturity in which the old center can still be distin- 
guished by a greater density of population. Only among 
savages or among civilized people who have temporarily 
reverted to primitive conditions in virgin colonial lands, do 
we find genuine riverine folk, whose existence is closely re- 
stricted to their bordering streams. The river tribes of the 
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Congo occupy the banks or the larger islands, while the 
land only three or four miles back from the stream is held 
by different tribes with whom the riverine people trade their 
fish. The latter are expert fishermen and navigators, and 
good agriculturists, raising a variety of fruits and veget- 
ables. On the river banks at regular intervals are market 
greens, neutral ground, whither people come from up and 
down stream and from the interior to trade. Their long rip- 
arian villages consist of a single street, thirty feet wide and 
often two miles long, on which face perhaps three hundred 
long houses.'^® Fisher and canoe people line the Welle, the 
great northern tributary of the Congo.'^^ The same type 
appeared in South America in the aboriginal Caribs and 
Tupis dwelling along the southern tributaries of the Ama- 
zon and the affluents of the Paraguay. These were distinct- 
ly a water race, having achieved a meager development only 
in navigation, fishing and the cultivation of their alluvial 
soil.'^® The ancient mound-builders of America located their 
villages chiefly, though not exclusively, along the principal 
watercourses, like the Mississippi, Illinois, Miami, Wabash, 
Wisconsin, and Fox,^® on the very streams later dotted by 
the trading posts of the French voyageurs. 

The presence of the great waterways of Canada and the 
demand of the fur trade for extensive and easy communica- 
tion made the early French colonists as distinctly a riverine 
people as the savage Congo tribes. Like these, they 
stretched out their villages in a single line of cabins and 
clearings, three or four miles long, facing the river, which 
was the King’s highway. Such a village was called a cote. 
One cote ran into the next, for their expansion was always 
longitudinal, never lateral. These riparian settlements 
lined the main watercourses of French Canada, especially 
the St. Lawrence, whose shores from Beaupre, fifteen miles be- 
low Quebec, up to Montreal at an early date presented the ap- 
pearance of a single street. Along the river passed the 
stately trading ship from France with its cargo of wives and 
merchandise for the colonists, the pirogue of the habitant 
farmer carrying his onions and grain to the Quebec market, 
the birchbark canoe of the adventurous voyageur bringing 
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down his winter’s hunt of furs from the snow-bound forests 
of the interior, and the fleet of Jesuit priests bound to some 
remote inland mission. 

On this water thoroughfare every dwelling faced. Hence 
land on the river was at a premium, while that two miles 
back was to be had for the taking. The original grants 
measured generally 766 feet in width and 7,660 in depth in- 
land; but when bequeathed from generation to generation, 
they were divided up along lines running back at right 
angles to the all important waterway. Hence each habitant 
farm measured its precious river-front by the foot and its 
depth by the mile, while the cabins were ranged side by side 
in cosy neighborliness. The cote type of village, though 
eminently convenient for the Indian trade, was ill adapted 
for government and defense against the savages ; but the 
need for the communication supplied b}^ the river was so funda- 
mental, that it nullified all efforts of the authorities to con- 
centrate the colonists in more compact settlements. Park- 
man says: ^^One could have seen almost every house in 
Canada by paddling a canoe up the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu.” The same type of land-holding can be traced to- 
day on the Chaudiere River, wdiere the fences run back from 
the stream like the teeth of a comb. It is reproduced on a 
larger scale in the long, narrow counties ranged along the 
lower St. Lawrence, whose shape points to the old fluvial 
nuclei of settlement. Similarly the early Dutch grants on 
the Hudson gave to the patroons four miles along the river 
and an indefinite extension back from the stream. In the 
early Connecticut River settlements, the same consideration 
of a share in the river and its alluvial bottoms distributed 
the town lots among the inhabitants in long narrow strips 
running back from the banks.®^ 

In undeveloped countries, where rivers are the chief high- 
ways, we occasionally see the survival of a distinct race of 
boatmen amid an intruding people of different stock, pre- 
served in their purity by their peculiar occupation, which has 
given them the aloofness of a caste. In the Kwang-tung 
province of southern China are 4<0,000 Tanka boat people, 
who live in boats and pile-dwellings in the Canton Rive!r. 
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The Chinese, from whom they are quite distinct, regard them 
as a remnant of the original population, which Avas dis- 
lodged by their invasion and forced to take refuge on the 
water. They gradually established intercourse with the con- 
querors of the land, but held themselves aloof. They marry 
only among themselves, have their own customs, and enjoy 
a practical monopoly of carrying passengers and messages 
between the steamers and the shore at Macao, Hongkong 
and Canton.®^ In the same way, the middle Niger above 
Gao possesses a distinct aquatic people, the Somnos or Bosos, 
who earn their living as fishermen and boatmen on the river. 

They spread their villages along the Niger and its tribu- 
taries, and occupy separate quarters in the large towns like 
Gao and Timbuctoo. They are creatures of the river rather 
than of the land, and show great skill and endurance in 
paddling and poling their narrow dugouts on their long 
Niger voyages.®® 

Reference has been made before to the large river popu- 
lation of China who live on boats and rafts, and forward 
the trade of the vast inland waterways. These are people, 
differentiated not in race, but in occupation and mode of 
life, constantly recruited from the congested population of 
the land. Allied to them are the trackers or towing crews 
whose villages form a distinctive feature of the turbulent 
upper Yangtze, and who are employed, sometimes three 
hundred at a time, to drag junks up the succession of rapids 
above Ichang.®^ Similarly the complex of navigable water- 
ways centering about Paris, as far back as the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, gave rise to the Nautae Pansii or guild of 
mariners, from whom the city of Paris derived its present 
coat of arms — a vessel under full sail. These Lutetian boat- 
men handled the river traffic in all the territory drained by 
the Seine, Marne, and Oise. Later, in the reign of Louis the 
Fat, they were succeeded by the Mercatores aquae Parisiaciy 
and from them sprang the municipal body appointed to 
regulate the river navigation and commerce.®® River is- 

' The location of the ancient tribe of the Parisii is typi- ^ 
cal of many other weak riverine folk who seek in the is- protected 
lands of a river a protected position to compensate for their sites. 
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paucity of number. The Parisii, one of the smallest of the 
Gallic tribes, ill-matched against their populous neighbors, 
took refuge on ten islands and sandbars of the Seine and 
there established themselves.'’^ Stanley found an island in 
^the Congo near the second cataract of Stanley Falls occu- 
pied by five villages of the Baswa, who had taken refuge 
there from the attacks of the bloodthirsty Bakuma.^^ Dur- 
ing the Tartar invasions of Russia in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, bands of refugees from the surrounding 
country gathered for mutual defense on the islands of the 
Dnieper River, and became the nucleus of the Dnieper Cos- 
sacks.®® The Huron tribe of American Indians, reduced to 
a mere fragment by repeated Iroquois attacks, fled first to 
the islands of St. Joseph and Michilimackinac in Lake Hu- 
‘ ron, and in 1656 to the Isle of Orleans in the St. Lawrence. 
But even this location under the guns of their French allies 
in Quebec failed to protect them, for the St. Lawrence was 
a highway for the war fleets of their implacable foe.®® 

A river island not only confers the negative benefit of 
protection, but affords a coign of vantage for raids on 
the surrounding country, being to some ejctent proof against 
punitive attacks. It offers special facilities for depreda- 
tions on parties crossing the river ; here the divided current, 
losing something of its force, is less of an obstacle, and the 
island serves as a resting place on the passage. Immunity 
from punishment breeds lawlessness. The Ba Toka who, 
fifty years ago, inhabited the islands in the great southern 
bend of the Zambesi, utilized their location to lure wander- 
ing tribes on to their islands, under the pretext of ferry- 
ing them across, and then to rob them, till Sebituane, the 
great Makololo chief, cleaned out their fastnesses and opened 
the river for trade.®® The islands in the wide stretches of 
the Lualaba River in the Babemba country were described 
to Livingstone as harboring a population of marauders and 
robbers, who felt themselves safe from attack.®^ The same 
unenviable reputation attaches to the Budumas of the Lake 
Chad islands. A weak, timid, displaced people, they never- 
theless lose no chance of raiding the herds of the Sudanese 
tribes inhabiting the shores of the Lake, and carrying off 
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the stolen cattle on their wretched rafts to their island 
retreats.®^ 

The protection of an island location is almost equalled 
in the peninsulas formed by the serpentines or meanders of 
a river. Hence these are choice sites for fortress or settle- 
ment in primitive communities, where hostilities are always 
imminent and rivers the sole means of communication. The 
defensive works of the mound-builders in great numbers 
occupied such river peninsulas. The neck of the loop was 
fortified by a single or double line of ditch and earthen wall, 
constructed from bank to bank of the encircling stream.^® 
This was exactly the location of Vesontio, now Besan9on, 
once the ancient stronghold of the Sequani in eastern Gaul. 
It was situated in a loop of the Dubis, so nearly a circle 
that its course seems to have been “described by a compass,” 
Caesar says, while fortifications across the isthmus made the 
position of the town almost impregnable.®^ Verona, lying at 
the exit of the great martial highway of the Brenner Pass, oc- 
cupies just such a loop of the Adige, as does Capua on the 
Volturno, and Berne on the Aare. Shrewsbury, in the 
Middle Ages an important military point for the preserva- 
tion of order on the marches of Wales, is almost encircled 
by the River Severn, while a castle on the neck of the penin- 
sula completes the defense on the land side.^® Graaf Rein- 
ett, at one time an exposed frontier settlement of the Dutch 
in Cape Colony, had a natural moat around it in the Sun^ 
day River, which here describes three-fourths of a circle. 

The need of protection felt by all colonists in new 
countries amid savage or barbarous people whom encroach- 
ment sooner or later makes hostile, leads them if possible 
to place their first trading posts and settlements on* river 
islands, especially at the mouth of the streams, where a 
delta often affords the site required, and where the junc- 
tion of ocean and river highway offers the best facilities 
for trade. A river island fixed the location of the English 
settlement at Jamestown in Virginia, the French at Mon- 
treal and New Orleans, the Dutch at Manhattan and Van 
Renssellaer Island in the Hudson, the Swedes at Tinicum 
Island in the Delaware Riyer a few miles below the mouth 
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of the Schuylkill.®® St. Louis, located on a delta island of 
the Senegal River, is one of the oldest European towns in 
West Africa;®^ and Bathurst, founded in 1618 on a similar 
site at the mouth of the Gambia, has for centuries now been 
the safe outlet for the trade of this stream.®® Such island 
settlements at river mouths are a phenomenon of the outer 
edge of every coastal region ; but inland stations for trade or 
military control also seek the protection of an island site. 
The Russians in the seventeenth century secured their down- 
stream conquest of the Amur by a succession of river island 
forts,®® which recall Colonel Byrd’s early frontier post on 
an island in the Holston River, and George Rogers Clark’s 
military stockade on Corn Island in the Ohio, which became 
the nucleus of the later city of Louisville. 

More effective than rivers in the protection which they 
afford are swamps. Neither solid land nor navigable water, 
their sluggish, passive surface raises an obstacle of pure 
inertia to the movements of mankind. Hence they form one 
of those natural boundaries that segregate. In southern 
England, Romney Marsh, reinforced by the Wealden Forest, 
fixed the western boundary of the ancient Saxon kingdom of 
Kent by blocking expansion in that direction, just as the 
bordering swamps of the Lea and Colne rivers formed the 
eastern and western boundaries of Middlesex.^®® The Fen- 
land of the Wash, which extended in Saxon days from the 
highland about Lincoln south to Cambridge and Newmarket, 
served to hem in the Angles of Norfolk and Suffolk on the 
west, so that the occupation of the interior was left to later 
bands who entered by the estuaries of the Humber and 
Forth.^®^ In northern Germany, the low cross valleys of 
the Spree, Havel and Netze rivers, bordered by alder 
swamps, were long a serious obstacle to communication, 
and therefore became boundaries of districts,^®® just as the 
Bourtanger Moor drew the dividing line between Holland 
and Hanover. 

Swamp-bordered regions, as areas of natural isolation, 
guard and keep intact the people which they hold. There- 
fore they are regions of survival of race and language. The 
scattered islets of the Fens of England furnished an asylum 
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to the early British Celts from Teutonic attacks/®® and 
later protected them against dominant infusion of Teutonic 
blood. Hence to-day in the Fenland and in the district just 
to the south we find a darker, shorter people than in the 
country to the east or west.^®^ Similarly the White Russians, 
occupying the poor, marshy region of uncertain watershed 
between the sources of the Duna, Dnieper and Volga, have 
the purest blood of all the eastern Slavs, though this dis- 
tinction is coupled with poverty and retarded culture,^®® a 
combination that anthropo-geography often reveals. Wholly 
distinct from the Russians and segregated from them by a 
barrier of swampy forests, we find the Letto-Lithuanians 
in the Baltic province of Courland, speaking the most primi- 
tive form of flectional languages classed as Aryan. The 
isolation which preserved their archaic speech, of all Euro- 
pean tongues the nearest to the Sanskrit, made them the last 
European people to accept Christianity.^®® The great race 
of the Slavic Wends, who once occupied all northern Germany 
between the Vistula and Elbe, has left only a small and de- 
clining remnant of its language in the swampy forests about 
the sources of the Spree.^®^ [See ethnographical map, p. 223.] 

The band of marslilands stretching through Holland from 
the shallow Zuyder Zee east to the German frontier, has 
given to Friesland and the coast islands of Holland a peculiar 
isolation, which has favored the development and survival 
of the peculiar Friesian dialect, that speech so nearly allied 
to Saxon English, and has preserved here the purest type 
of the tall, blond Teuton among the otherwise mixed stock 
of the Netherlands.^®® 

Inaccessible to all except those familiar with their treacher- Swamps as 
ous paths and labyrinthine channels, swamps have always places of 
ajfForded a refuge for individuals and peoples ; and there- 
fore as places of defense they have played no inconspicuous 
part in history. Wliat the Dismal Swamp of North Caro- 
lina and the cypress swamps of Louisiana were to the run- 
away slaves, that the Everglades of Florida have been to 
the defeated Seminoles. In that half-solid, half-fluid area, 
penetrable only to the native Indian who poles his canoe 
along its tortuous channels of liquid mud, the Seminoles 
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have set up their villages on the scattered hummocks of solid 
land, and there maintained themselves, a tribe of 350 souls, 
despite all efforts of the United States government to re- 
move them to the Indian Territory. The swamps of the 
Nile delta have been the asylum of Egyptian independence 
from the time King Amysis took refuge there for fifty years 
during an invasion of the Ethiopians, to the retreat thither 
of Amyrtaeus, a prince of Sais, after his unsuccessful revolt 
against the Persian conqueror Artaxerxes I.^^® The Isle of 
Athelney among the marshes of the Parret River afforded a 
refuge to Alfred the Great and a band of his followers during 
the Danish invasion of Wessex in 878,^^^ while the Isle of 
Ely in the Fenland was another point of sustained resistance 
to the invaders. It was the Fenland that two hundred years 
later was the last stronghold of Saxon resistance to William 
of Normandy. Here on the Isle of Ely the outlawed leader 
Hereward maintained Saxon independence, till the Conqueror 
at last constructed a long causeway across the marshes to 
the ‘^Camp of Refuge.”^^^ 

The spirit of the marshlands is the spirit of freedom. 
Therefore these small and scarcely habitable portions of the 
land assume an historical dignity and generate stirring 
historical events out of all proportion to their size and popu- 
lation. Their content is ethical rather than economic. They 
attract to their fastnesses the vigorous souls protesting 
against conquest or oppression, and then by their natural 
protection sustain and nourish the spirit of liberty. It was 
the water-soaked lowlands of the Rhine that enabled the 
early Batavians, Ditmarscher and Frieslanders to assert 
and to maintain their independence, generated the love of 
independence among the Dutch and helped them defend their 
liberty against the Spanish^^* and French. So the Fenland 
of England was the center of resistance to the despotism of 
King John, who therefore fixed his headquarters for the 
suppression of the revolt at Lincoln and his military depot 
at Lynn. Later in the conflict of the barons with Henry 
III, Simon de Montfort and other disaffected nobles en- 
trenched themselves in the islands of Ely and Axholm, till 
the Provisions of Oxford in 1267 secured them some de- 
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gree of constitutional rights.^^^ Four centuries later the 
same spirit sent many Fenlanders to the support of Crom- 
well. 

A river that spreads out into the indeterminate earth- Economic 
form of a marsh is an effective barrier; but one that gathers politi- 
its waters into a natural basin and forms a lake retains the 
uniting power of a navigable stream and also, by the exten- 
sion of its area and elimination of its current, approaches 
the nature of an enclosed sea. Mountain rivers, characterized 
by small volume and turbulent flow, first become navigable 
when they check their impetuosity and gather their store of 
water in some lake basin. The whole course of the upper 
Rhone, from its glacier source on the slope of Mount Furca 
to its confluence with the Saone at Lyon, is unfit for naviga- 
tion, except where it lingers in Lake Geneva. The same 
thing is true of the Reuss in Lake Lucerne, the upper Rhine 
in Lake Constance, the Aare in Thun and Brienze, and the 
Linth in Lake Zurich. Hence such torrent-fed lakes assume 
economic and political importance in mountainous regions, 
owing to the paucity of navigable waterways. The lakes 
of Alpine Switzerland and Italy and of Highland Scotland 
form so many centers of intercourse and exchange. Even 
such small bodies of water as the Alpine lakes have therefore 
become goals of expansion, so that we find the shores of 
Geneva, Maggiore, Lugano, and Garcja, each shared by two 
countries. Switzerland, the Austrian Tyrol, and the three 
German states of Baden, Wurtemberg and Bavaria, have all 
managed to secure a frontage upon Lake Constance. Lake 
Titicaca, lying 12,661 feet (3854* meters) above sea level 
but affording a navigable course 136 miles (220 kilometers) 
long, is an important waterway for Peru and Bolivia. In 
the central Sudan, where aridity reduces the volume of all 
streams, even the variable and indeterminate Lake Chad 
has been an eagerly sought objective for expanding 
boundaries. Twenty years ago it was divided among the 
native states of Bornu, Bagirmi and Kanem; today it is 
shared by British Nigeria, French Sudan, and German 
Kamerun. The erratic northern extension of the German 
boundary betrays the effort to reach this goal. 
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Lakes as 
nuclei of 
states. 


The uniting power of lakes manifests itself in the tendency 
of such basins to become the nuclei of states. Attractive to 
settlement in primitive times, because of the protected 
frontier they afford — a motive finding its most emphatic 
expression in the pile villages of the early lake-dwellers — 
later because of the fertility of their bordering soil and the 
opportunity for friendly intercourse, they gradually unite 
their shores in a mesh of reciprocal relations, which finds its 
ultimate expression in political union. It is a significant 
fact that the Swiss Confederation originated in the four 
forest cantons of Lucerne, Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, 
which are linked together by the jagged basin of Lake 
Lucerne or the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, as the Swiss 
significantly call it, but are otherwise divided by mountain 
barriers. So we find that Lake Titicaca was the cradle of the 
Inca Empire, just as Lake Tezcoco was that of the Toltecs 
in Mexico and an island in Lake Chaleo later that of the 
Aztec domain.^^® The most stable of the short-lived native 
states of Africa have apparently found an element of strength 
and permanence in a protected lake frontier. Such are the 
petty kingdoms of Bornu, Bagirmi and Kanem on Lake Chad, 
and Uganda on Victoria Nyanza. 

Large lakes, which include in their area islands, peninsulas, 
tides, currents, fiords, inlets, deltas, and dunes, and present 
every geographical fe«^ture of an enclosed sea, approach the 
latter too in historical importance. Some of the largest, 
however, have long borne the name of seas. The Caspian, 
which exceeds the Baltic in area, and the Aral, which out- 
ranks Lake Michigan, show the closest physical resemblance 
to thalassic basins, because of their size, salinity and enclosed 
drainage systems; but their anthropo-geographical signifi- 
cance is slight. The very salinity which groups them with 
the sea points to an arid climate that forever deprives them 
of the densely populated coasts characteristic of most en- 
closed seas, and hence reduces their historical importance. 
Their tributary streams, robbed of their water by irrigation 
canals, like ‘‘the shorn and parcelled Oxus”, renounce their 
function of highways into the interior. To this rule the 
Volga is a unique exception. Finally, cut off fjrom miipQ 
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with the ocean, these salt lakes lose the supreme historical 
advantage which is maintained bj freshwater lakes, like 
Ladoga, Nyassa, Maracaibo and the Great Lakes of North 
America, all lying near sea level. 

Lakes as part of a system of inland waterways may pos- Lakes as 
sess commercial importance surpassing that of many seas. water 
This depends upon the productivity, accessibility and extent 
of their hinterland, and this in turn depends upon the size 
and shape of the inland basin. The chain of the five Great 
Lakes, which together present a coastline of four thousand 
miles and a navigable course as long as the Baltic between 
the Skager Rack and the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, consti- 
tutes a freshwater Mediterranean. It has played the part of 
an enclosed sea in American history and has enabled the 
Atlantic trade to penetrate 1400 miles inland to Chicago 
and Duluth. Its shores have therefore been a coveted object 
of territorial expansion. The early Dutch trading posts 
headed up the Hudson and Mohawk toward Lake Ontario, 
as did the English settlements which succeeded them. The 
French, from their vantage point at Montreal, threw out a 
frail casting-net of fur stations and missions, which caught 
and held all the Lakes for a time. Later the American 
shores were divided among eight of our states. The northern 
boundaries of Indiana and Illinois were fixed by Congress 
for the express purpose of giving these commonwealths access 
to Lake Michigan. Pennsylvania with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in protruding her northwestern frontier to cover a 
meager strip of Erie coast, while New York’s frontage 
on the same lake became during the period of canal and 
early railroad construction, a great factor in her develop- 
ment. 

In 1901, the tonnage of our merchant vessels on the Great 
Lakes was half that of our Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
combined,^^^ constituting a freshwater fleet greater than the 
merchant marine of either France or sea-bred Norway. A 
remote but by no means faint echo of this fact is found in 
the five hundred or more boats, equally available for trade 
or war, which Henry M. Stanley saw the Uganda prince 
muster on th® shore of Victoria Nyanza Lake, 
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Ocean, sea, bay, estuary, river, swamp, lake: here is 
Nature’s great circle returning upon itself, a circle faintly 
notched into arcs, but one in itself and one in man’s uses. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONTINENTS AND THEIR PENINSULAS 


Insularity 
of the 
land- 
masses. 


The division of the earth’s surface into 28 per cent, land 
and 7^ per cent, water is an all important fact of physical 
geography and anthropo-geography. Owing to this pro- 
portion, the land-masses, which alone provide habitats for 
man, rise as islands out of the three-fold larger surface of the 
uninhabitable ocean. Consequently, the human species, like 
the other forms of terrestrial life, bears a deeply ingrained 
insular character. Moreover, the water causes different 
degrees of separation between the land-masses, according as 
it appears as inlet, strait, sea, an island-strewn or islandless 
ocean ; it determines the grouping of the habitable areas and 
consequently the geographic basis of the various degrees 
of ethnic and cultural kinship between the divisions of land. 
Finally, since the sea is for man only a highway to some ul- 
terior shore, this geography of the land-masses in relation 
to the encompassing watei’s points the routes and goals of 
human wanderings. 

Each fragment of habitable land, large or small, continent 
or islet, means a corresponding group or detachment of the 
vast human family. Its size fixes the area at the service of 
the group w^hich occupies it. Its location, however, may 
either endow it with a neighborliness like that subsisting 
between Africa and Europe and involving an interwoven his- 
tory ; or remoteness like that of South America from 
Australia, so complete that even the close net of intercourse 
throwm by modern commerce over the whole world has scarcely 
sufficed to bring them into touch. Therefore the highly 
irregular distribution of the land areas, here compactly 
grouped, there remote, deserves especial attention, since it 
produces far-reaching results. Finally, continents and 
islands, by their zonal situation, their land forms, rainfall, 
river systems, flora and fauna, produce for man varied life 
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conditions, which in their turn are partially dependent upon 
the size and grouping of the land-masses. 

A comparison of the large and small land-masses of the Classifica- 
earth from the standpoint of both physical and anthropologi- 
cal geography yields a classification based upon size and 
location on the one hand, and historical influences on the 
other. The following table indicates the relation between si 2 e and 
the two. location, 

I. Independent Land-masses. 

A. Continents. Independent by reason of size, which 
enables them to support a large number of people 
and afford the conditions for civilization. 

(a) Insular continents, whose primitive and 
modern development are marked by remoteness. 
Australia. 

(b) Neighboring continents, separated by narrow 
seas and showing community of historical events. 

Europe and Africa. Asia and North America 
around Bering Sea. 

B. Islands, Independent by reason of location. 

(a) Oceanic islands, characterized by greatest 
remoteness from continents and other islands, and 
also by independent or detached history. St. Helena 
and Iceland. 

(b) Member of a group of oceanic islands, there- 
fore less independent. Hawaii, Fayal in the Azores, 
Tongatabu. 

(c) Large islands, approaching by reason of size 
the independence of continents and thereby finding 
compensation for a less independent location. New 
Guinea, Borneo, Madagascar; in a cultural sense, 

Great Britain and Japan. 

II. Dependent Land-masses. 

(a) Inshore or coast islands, whose history is inti- 
mately connected with that of the nearby mainland. 

Euboea, Long Island, Vancouver, Sakhalin, Ceylon. 

(b) Neighboring islands, showing less intimate 
historical relations. Formosa, the Canaries, Ireland 
in contrast to Great Britain. 
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(c) Islands of enclosed or marginal seas, con- 
tained in a circle of lands and exposed to constant 
intercourse from all sides. Jamaica, Java, Crete, 
Sicily, Zealand, Gotland, St. Lawrence in Bering Sea. 

(d) Island groups not to be considered apart 
from other groups. Samoa, Fiji and Friendly Isles; 
Philippine, Sulu and Sunda Islands; Greater and 
Lesser Antilles. 

As the homes of man, these land-masses vary greatly owing 
to difference of size. Only the six continents have been 
large enough to generate great bodies of people, to produce 
differentiated branches of the human family, and to main- 
tain them in such numerical force that alien intermixtures 
were powerless essentially to modify the gradually developing 
ethnic type. The larger continents are marked by such diver- 
sity of climate, relief and contour, that they have afforded 
the varied environments and the area for the development of 
several great types or sub-types of mankind. Australia 
has been just large enough to produce one distinct native 
race, the result of a very ancient blend of Papuan and Ma- 
layan stocks. But prevailing aridity has cast a mantle of 
monotony over most of the continent, nullifying many local 
geographic differences in highland and lowland, curtailing 
the available area of its already restricted surface, and hence 
checking the differentiation that results either from the com- 
petition of large numbers or from a varied environment. We 
find Australia characterized above all other continents by 
monotony of culture, mode of life, customs, languages, and 
a uniform race type from the Murray River to York 
peninsula.^ The twin continents of the Americas developed 
a race singularly uniform in its physical traits,^ if we leave 
out of account the markedly divergent Eskimos, but display- 
ing a wide range of political, social and economic develop- 
ments, from the small, unorganized groups of wandering 
savages, like the desert Shoshones and coast Fuegians, to 
the large, stable empire of the Incas, with intensive agricul- 
ture, public works, a state religion and an enlightened 
government. 

Even the largest islands of the world, such as Borneo, 
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New Guinea and Madagascar, show no such independent 
ethnic development. This is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the largest land-masses. Europe, except on the basis of 
its size and peninsula form, has no title to the name of conti- 
nent; certainly not on anthropo-geographical grounds. Its 
classification as a continent arose in the Mediterranean 
among the Greeks, as a geographical expression of the an- 
tagonism between themselves and their Carian, Phoenician and 
Persian enemies across the Aegean; the idea had therefore 
a political origin, and was formed without knowledge of that 
vast stretch of plains between the Black Sea and the Arctic, 

Ocean, where Asia’s climafe and races lap over into Europe, 
and where to-day we find the Muscovite Empire, in point of 
geographic conditions, its underlying ethnic stock and 
form of government, as much Asiatic as European. The real 
or western Europe, which the Roman Empire gradually added 
to the narrow Europe of the Greeks, and which is strik- 
ingly contrasted to Asia in point of size, relief, contour, 
climate and races, only served to maintain the distinction be- 
tween the two continents in men’s minds. But from a geo- 
graphical standpoint the distinction is an error. It has 
confused the interpretation of the history of the Greeks and 
the development of the Russians. It has brought disorder 
into the question of the European or Asiatic origin of the 
Aryan linguistic family, which the anthropo-geographer 
would assign to the single continent of Eurasia. The inde- 
pendent development that falls to the lot of great world 
islands like the Americas and Australia is impossible in a 
peninsular continent like Europe, large as it is. 

The independence of a land-mass is based not alone on Independ- 

size : there is also an independence of location. This, owing ence of 

to the spherical form of the earth, tends to be neutralized 

by the independence based upon large area. The larger a j 
1 j • i.1. -i. -L ^ -r. ® . dependence 

land-mass is, the nearer it approaches to others. Eurasia, of size. 

the largest of all the continents, comes into close proximity 

and therefore close relations with Africa, North America, 

and even Australia ; whereas Australia is at once the smallest 

and the most isolated of the continents. The remote oceanic 

islands of the Atlantic Ocean, measuring only a few square 
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miles in area, have a location so independent of other in- 
habited lands, that before the period of the great discoveries 
they had never appeared on the horizon of man. 

Asia’s size and central location to the other* continents 
were formerly taken as an argument for its correspond- 
ingly significant position in the creation and history of man. 
Its central location is reflected in the hypothesis of the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-European linguistic group of 
peoples; and though the theory has been justly called into 
question, these peoples have undoubtedly been subjected to 
Asiatic influences. The same thing is true of the native 
American race, both as to Asiatic origin and influences ; be- 
cause the approximation of Siberia to Alaska is too close to 
exclude human relations between the two continents. The 
Malays, too, were probably sprung from the soil of south- 
eastern Asia and spread thence over their close-packed Archi- 
pelago. Even the native Australians betray a Malayan and 
therefore Asiatic element in their composition,^ while the 
same element can be traced yet more distinctly in the widely 
scattered Polynesians and the Hovas of Madagascar. This 
radiation of races seems to reflect Asia’s location at the core 
of the land-masses. ‘Yet the capacity to form such centers 
of ethnic distribution is not necessarily limited to the largest 
continents; history teaches us that small areas which have 
early achieved a relatively dense population are prone to 
scatter far their seeds of nations. 

The continents harbor the most widely different races 
where they are farthest apart; where they converge most 
nearly, they show the closest ethnic kinships. The same prin- 
ciple becomes apparent in their plants and animals. The 
distribution of the land-masses over the earth is conspicuous 
for their convergence in the north and divergence in long 
peninsular forms toward the south. The contrasted group- 
ing is reflected in both the lower animals and the peoples inliabit- 
ing these respectively vicinal and remote lands. Only where 
North America and Eurasia stretch out arms to one another 
around the polar sea do Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
show a community of mammalian forms. These are all strictly 
Arctic animals, such as the reindeer, elk, Arctic fox, glutton 
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and ermine.^ This is the Boreal sub-region of th-e Holoarctic 
zoological realm, characterized bj' a very homogeneous and 
very limited fauna/” In contrast, the portion of the hemi- 
spheres lying south of the Tropic of Cancer is divided into 
four distinct zoological realms, corresponding to Central and 
South America, Africa south of Sahara, the two Indian 
peninsulas with the adjacent islands, and Australia.® But 
when we consider the continental extremities projecting be- 
yond the Tropic of Capricorn, w^here geographic divergence 
reaches a climax, we find their faunas and floras utterly 
dissimilar, despite the fact that climate and physical condi- 
tions are very similar.”^ We find also widely divergent races 
in the southern sections of Africa, Australia or Tasmania 
and South America, while Arctic Eurasia and America come 
as near meeting ethnically as they do geographically. Here 
and here only both Eastern and Western Hemisphere show 
a strong aflBbiity of race. The Eskimo, long classed as Mon- 
goloid, are now regarded as an aberrant variety of the Ameri- 
can race, owing to their narrow headform and linguistic 
affinity; though in Alaska even their headform closely ap- 
proximates the Mongoloid Siberian type.® But in stature, 
color, oblique eyes, broad flat face, and high cheek bones, 
in his temperament and character, artistic productions and 
some aspects of his culture, he groups with the Asiatic Hyper- 
boreans across the narrow sixty miles of water forming 
Bering Strait.® In the northern part of the earth’s land area, 
the distribution of floras, faunas, and races shows interde- 
pendence, intercourse; in the southern, separation, isolation. 

What is true where the hemispheres come together is true Continental 

also where continents converge. The core of the Old World convergence 

is found in the Mediterranean basin where Europe, Asia and 

1 • kinship. 

Africa form a close circle of lands and where they are in- 
habited by the one white Mediterranean race. Contrast their 
racial unity about this common center with the extremes of 
ethnic divergence in their remote peripheries, where Teutons, 

Mongols, Malays and Negroes differ widely from the Mediter- 
ranean stock and from each other. Eastern Australia repre- 
sents the ethnic antipodes of western Asia, in harmony with 
the great dividing distance between them, but the sides of 
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these continents facing each other across the bridge of the 
Sunda Islands are sparsely strewn with a common Malay 
element. 

Africa’s Africa’s early development was never helped by the fact 

location. that the continent lay between Asia and South America. It 
was subjected to strong and persistent Asiatic influences, 
but apparently to no native American ones. From that far-ofF 
trans- Atlantic shore came no signs of life. Africa appears 
in history as an appendage of Asia, a cultural peninsula of 
the larger continent. This was due not only to the Suez 
Isthmus and the narrowness of the Red Sea rift, but to its 
one-sided invasion by Asiatic races and trade from the east, 
while the western side of the continent lay buried in sleep, 
unstirred by any voice from the silent shores of America. 
Semitic influences, in successive waves, spread over the Dark 
Continent as far as Morocco, the Senegal, Niger, Lake Chad, 
Nyanza, Tanganyika and Nyassa, and gave it such light 
as it had before the 16th century. Only after the Atlantic 
gulf was finally crossed did influences from the American 
side of the ocean begin to impinge upon the West African 
coast, first in the form of the slave and rum trade, then in 
the more humane aspect of the Liberian colony. But with 
the full development of the Atlantic period in history, we 
see all kinds of Atlantic influences, though chiefly from the 
Atlantic states of Europe, penetrating eastward into the 
heart of Africa, and there meeting other commercial and 
political activities pressing inland from the Indian Ocean. 

The Atlan- The long Atlantic rift between the Eastern and Western 

tic abyss. Hemispheres, which was such a potent factor in the primitive 
retardation of Africa is, from the standpoint of anthropo- 
geography, the most important feature in the distribution 
of the land-masses over the globe. Not till the discovery of 
America bridged this abyss did the known world become 
a girdle round the earth. Except the Norse ventures 
to the American continent by way of Iceland and Greenland 
between 1000 and ISlsT, no account of pre-Columbian inter- 
course between the two shores of the Atlantic has ever been 
substantiated. Columbus found the opposite land unfamiliar 
dn race as in culture. He described the people as neither 
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whites nor blacks, the two ethnic types which he knew on 
the eastern side of the Atlantic abyss. He and his successors 
found in the Americas only a Stone Age culture, a stage 
already outgrown by Europe and Africa. These continents 
from Lapland to the Hottentot country were using iron. 

Prior to the voyage of the great Genoese, Europe gave noth- 
ing to America and received nothing from it, except the Gulf 
Stream’s scanty cargo of driftwood stranded on bleak Ice- 
landic shores. The Tertiary land-bridge across the North 
Atlantic between Norway and Greenland may possibly have 
guided a pre-Caucasic migration to America and given that 
continent part of its aboriginal population. However, no 
trace of any European stock remains. 

The collapse of the bridge at the close of the Glacial Epoch Atlantic 
left the Atlantic abyss eiFectually dividing the two hemi- |slands un- 
spheres. Its islands, few and far between, Tvere helpless to 
maintain intercourse between the opposite shores; this is 
proven by the fact that all of them from Greenland to Tristan 
da Cunha, excepting only the Canaries, were uninliabited at 
the time of their discovery. History records when the first 
bold voyagers came upon them in that unmarked waste of 
waters, and gave them their first occupants. The political up- 
heavals of Norway in King Harfagr’s time (872) sent to the 
Faroes and Iceland their first settlers, though these islands 
were previously known to the Celts of Ireland. The Norse 
colonists who went to Greenland in the year 1000 seem to 
have been the first regular settlers on those inhospitable coasts. 

They found no native inhabitants, but numerous abandoned 
dwellings, fragments of boats and stone implement s,^’^ which 
doubtless recorded the intermittent voyages thither of the 
Eskimo, preliminary to permanent occupation. The Scan- 
dinavians did not encounter natives on the island till the 12th 
century, when Greenland probably received its first Eskimo 
immigration.^^ 

While the Atlantic thus formed a long north-and-south Geograph- 
rift across the inhabited world at the period of the great 
discoveries, the Pacific, strewn with islands and land-rimmed 
at its northern extremity by the peninsulas of Alaska and pacific, 
eastern Siberia, spread a nebula of population from the dense 
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centers of Asia across to the outskirts of America. The 
general Mongoloid character of the American Indians as a 
race, the stronger Asiatic stamp of the Western Eskimo, the 
unmist akeable ethnic and cultural affinities of the Northwest 
Coast tribes both with southern Polynesians and Asiatics, 
all point to America as the great eastern wing of the Mon- 
goloid or Asiatic area, and therefore as the true Orient of 
the world. 

Geographic conditions have made this possible or even 
probable. The winds and currents of the North Pacific set 
from Japan straight toward the American coast. Junks 
blown out to sea from China or Japan have been carried by 
the Kuro Siw’o and the prevailing westerlies across the Pacific 
to our continent. There is record of a hundred instances of 
this occurence.^^ 

The broken bridge across Bering Strait formed by East 
Cape, Cape Prince of Wales and the Diomede Islands between, 
and further south the natural causeway of the Commander 
and Aleutian Islands leading from the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka to that of Unalaska, have facilitated intercourse be- 
tween Asia and America.^® Justin Winsor says, '^There is 
hardly a stronger demonstration of such connection between 
the two continents than the physical resemblances of the 
peoples now living on opposite sides of the Pacific Ocean in 
these upper latitudes.”^® This resemblance is by no means 
confined to the Eskimo and Chukches, who have exchanged 
colonists across Bering Sea. Recent investigations have re- 
vealed a wider kinship. The population of northern Siberia 
speaks in general Ural-Altaic languages, but it includes a 
few scattered tribes whose singular speech excludes them from 
this linguistic group, and who have therefore been placed by 
ethnologists in a distinct class called “paleasiatics” or 
^^hyperboreans.” This class is composed of the Ostyak and 
Kot on the Yenisei River, the Gilyak and Ainos at the mouth 
of the Amur and on the Kurile, Sakhalin and Yezo islands, 
the Kamchadal and Koryak of Kamchatka, and the Chukches 
and Yukaghir of extreme northeastern Siberia. As far back 
as 1860, the eminent philologist Robert Latham noted a 
marked linguistic agreement, both in structure and verbal 
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affinity, between our Northwest Coast tribes and the peoples 
of the islands and peninsulas fringing northeastern Asia. 

“Koriak is notablj" American,’’ he said/' The recent Jesup 
Expedition to the Northwest Coast of America and the nearby 
coast of Asia investigated the Koryak, to determine whether 
in the past there had been any connection between the cultures 
and ethnic types of the Old and New World. These investi- 
gations have proved beyond doubt a kinship of culture, 
attributable either to a remote common origin or to former 
contact, long and close, between these isolated Siberian tribes 
and the American aborigines. They show that the Koryak 
are one of the Asiatic tribes standing nearest to the north- 
western American Indian.^® [See map page 103.] 

W. H. Dali finds the inhabitants of the Pacific slope of Polynesian 
North America conspicuously allied with Oceanica in cultural a ffi nities, 
achievements, whose origin he therefore assigns to that vast 
congeries of islands stretching from Asia toward South 
America in latitude ^5*^ south. These islands, closely 
clustered as far as the Paumota group, straggle along with 
widening spaces between, through Easter Isle, which carries 
the indestructible memorials of a strange civilization, through 
Sala-y-Gomez, San Felix, and St. Ambrose almost to the thres- 
hold of the Peruvian coast. It is to be noted tliat these islands 
lie just outside the westward-bearing Equatorial Current 
and trade-winds, on the margin of the South Pacific anti- 
cyclonic winds and a southern current which sets towards 
the Peruvian coast.^^ A more probable avenue for the intro- 
duction of these Polynesian or Malayan elements of culture 
is found in 0. T. Mason’s theory, that primitive mariners of 
the southwestern Pacific, led into migration by the eternal 
food quest, may have skirted the seaboard of East Asia and 
Northwest America, passing along a great-circle route 
through the succession of marginal seas and archipelagoes 
to various ports of entry on the Pacific front of America. 

Such a route, favored by the prevailing marine currents and 
winds from the southwest, and used repeatedly during long 
periods of time, might have introduced trans-Pacific elements 
of race and culture into the western side of America.^® Orient of 

Moreover, primitive America resembled Oceanica and the world. 
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northern Asia in its ignorance of iron, in its Stone Age civili- 
zation, and its retarded social and political development. 
Such affinities as it shows were predominantly Pacific or 
trans-Pacific.'^ On its Atlantic side, it stood out in striking 
contrast to the contemporaneous civilizations and races in 
Europe and Africa; this was its unneighbored shore, lying 
on the eastern margin of that broad zone of habitation which 
stretched hence westward on and on around the world, to the 
outermost capes of Europe and Africa. The Atlantic abyss 
formed the single gap in this encircling belt of population, 
to which Columbus at last affixed the clasp. The Atlantic 
face of the Americas formed therefore the drowsy unstirred 
Orient of the inhabited world, which westw^ard developed grow- 
ing activity — dreaming a civilization in Mexico and Peru, 
roused to artistic and maritime achievement in Oceanica and 
the Malay Archipelago, to permanent state-making and real 
cultural development in Asia, and attaining the highest civili- 
zation at last in western Europe. There was the sunset margin 
of the inhabited world, the area of achievement, the adult 
Occident, facing across the dividing ocean that infant Orient 
beyond. Here the Old World, the full-grown world, had ac- 
cumulated in Columbus’ time the matured forces of a hemi- 
sphere; it was searching for some outlet across the shoreless 
distances of the Atlantic, waiting for some call from its voice- 
less beyond. 

This deep, unbridged chasm of the Atlantic, closed only 
four hundred years ago, must be taken into accoimt in all in- 
vestigations of the geographical distribution of races, whether 
in prehistoric or historic times. The influences of those ages 
when it formed an impassable gulf are still operative in direct- 
ing the movements of the peoples to-day inhabiting its shores, 
because that barrier maintained the continents of America 
as a vast territorial reserve, sparsely inhabited by a Stone 
Age people, and affording a fresh field for the superior, ac- 
cumulated energies of Europe. 

Australia and the double continent of America show 
each the coincidence of an ethnic realm with an isolated 
continent. In contrast, when we come to the Old World triad 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, we find three races, to be sure, 
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but races whose geographical distribution ignores the 
boundaries of the continents. The White race belongs to all 
three, and from time immemorial has made the central basin 
of the Mediterranean the white man’s sea. The Mongolian, 
though primarily at home in Asia, stretches along the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean to the Atlantic shores of Norway, and in 
historical times has penetrated up the Danube to the foot of 
the Alps. Nor was the Negroid stock confined to Africa, 
though Africa has always been its geographical core. The 
Indian Peninsula and Malay Archipelago, once peopled by a 
primitive Negroid race, but now harboring only remnants of 
them in the Deccan, Malacca, the Philippines and elsewhere, 
bridge the distance to the other great Negroid center in 
Melanesia and the derivative or secondary Negroid area of 
Australia. The Negroid race belongs essentially to the long 
southern land pendants of the Eastern Hemisphere; and 
wherever it has bordered on the lighter northern stocks, it 
has drawn a typical boundary zone of mingled tints which 
never diverges far from the Equator, from the Atlantic 
shores of the Sudan to Pacific Fiji.^® [See map page 105.] 

The effort of the old ethnology, as represented by Blumen- 
bach, to make a five-fold division of the races in agreement 
with the five continents was a mistake. To distinguish be- 
tween the continents is one thing and to distinguish be- 
tween the races is another. Neither bio-geography nor an- 
thropo-geography can adopt the continents as geographical 
provinces, although floras, faunas and races the world over 
give evidence of partial or temporary restriction to a certain 
continent, whence they have overflowed to other lands. A 
ground-plan for the geographical classification of races is 
to be found, as Tylor says, in the fact that they are not 
found scattered indiscriminately over the earth’s surface, but 
that certain races belong to certain regions, in whose peculiar 
environment they have developed their type, and whence 
they have spread to other lands, undergoing modifications Contrast 
from race intermixture and successive changes of environment 

on the way.®^ and south- 

From this general law of race movements it follows that em conti- 
certain groups of land-masses, favored by location and large ncnts. 
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area, play a great imperial role, holding other lands as ap- 
panages. The Eastern Hemisphere, as we have seen, enjoys 
this advantage over the Western. Still more the Northern 
Hemisphere, blessed with an abundance of land and a pre- 
dominant Temperate Zone location, is able to lord it over the 
Southern, so insular in its poverty of land. The history of 
the Northern Hemisphere is marked by far-reaching histoid- 
cal influences and wide control; that of the Southern, by 
detachment, aloofness and impotence, due to the small area 
and isolation of its land-masses. A subordinate role is its 
fate. Australia will always follow in the train of Eurasia, 
whence alone it has derived its incentives and means of pro- 
gress. Neither the southern half of Africa nor South America 
has ever in historical times struck out a road to advancement 
unaided by its northern neighbors. Primitive South America 
developed the only independent civilization that ever blos- 
somed in the Southern Hemisphere, but the Peruvian achieve- 
ments in progress were inferior to those of Mexico and Central 
America.^® 

This subordination of the southern continents is partly 
due to the fact that they have only one side of contact or 
neighborhood with any other land, that is, on the north ; yet 
even here the contact is not close. In Australia the medium 
of communication is a long bridge of islands; in America, 
a winding island chain and a mountainous isthmus ; in Africa, 
a broad zone of desert dividing the Mediterranean or Eura- 
*sian from the tropical and Negroid part of the continent. 
Intercourse was not easy, and produced clear eflFccts only in 
the case of Africa. Enlightenment filtering in here was 
sadly dimmed as it spread. Moreover it was delayed till the 
introduction from Asia of the horse and camel, which were not 
native to Africa, and which, as Ratzel points out, alone made 
possible the long journey across the Sahara. The opposite or 
peninsular sides, running out as great spurs from the com- 
pacter land-masses of the north, look southward into vacant 
wastes of water, find no neighbors in those Antarctic seas. 
Owing to this unfavorable location on the edge of things, they 
were historically dead until four centuries ago, when oceanic 
navigation opened up the great sea route of the Southern 
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Hemisphere, and for the first time included them in the world’s 
circle of communication. But even when lifted by the ensuing 
Europeanizing process, they only emphasize the fundamental 
dependence of the Southern Hemisphere upon the superior 
geographical endowments of the Northern. 

The build of the land-masses influences fundamentally the Effect of 
movements and hence the development of the races who in- continental 
habit them. A simple continental structure gives to those 
movements a few simple features and a wide monotonous dis- torical de- 
tribution which checks differentiation. A manifold, complex velopment. 
build, varied in relief and ragged in contour, breaks up the 
moving streams of peoples, turns each branch into a different 
channel, lends it a distinctive character through isolation, 
finally brings it up in a cul de sac formed by a peninsula or 
mountain-rimmed basin, where further movement is checked 
and the process of local individualization begins. Therefore 
great simplicity of continental build may result in historical 
poverty, as in the flat quadrangle of European Russia, the 
level plateau of Africa, and the smooth Atlantic slope of 
North America, with its neatly trimmed outline. Complexity, 
abounding in contrasted environments, tends to produce a 
varied wealth of historical development. Africa lies on the 
surface of the ocean, a huge torso of a continent, headless, 
memberless, inert. Here is no diversity of outward form, 
no contrast of zonal location, no fructifying variety of 
geographic conditions. Humanity has forgotten to grow in 
its stationary soil. Only where the Suez Isthmus formed an 
umbilical cord uniting ancient Egypt to the mother continent 
of Asia was Africa vitalized by the pulse of another life. 
European influences penetrated little beyond the northern 
coast. 

' Asia, on the other hand, radiating great peninsulas, fes- 
tooned with islands, supporting the vast corrugations of its 
highlands and lowlands, its snow-capped mountains and 
steaming valleys, stretching from the Equator through all 
the zones to the ice-blocked shores of the Arctic, knowing 
drought and deluge, tundra waste and teeming jungle, has 
offered the manifold environment and segregated areas for 
individualized civilizations, which have produced such far- 
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reaching historical results. The same fact is true of Europe, 
and that in an intensified degree. Here a complex develop- 
ment of mountains and highlands built on diverse axes, penin- 
sulas which comprise 27 per cent, and islands which comprise 
nearly 8 per cent, of the total area,^® vast thalassic inlets 
cleaving the continent to the core, have provided an 
abundance of those naturally defined regions which serve as 
cradles of civilization and, reacting upon the continent as 
a whole, endow it with lasting historical significance.^^ Even 
Strabo saw this. He begins his description of the inhabited 
world with Europe, because, as he says, it has such a “poly- 
morphous formation” and is the region most favorable to the 
mental and social ennoblement of man.^® 

In North and South America, great simplicity of conti- 
nental build gave rise to a corresponding simplicity of native 
ethnic and cultural condition. There is only one marked 
contrast throughout the length of this douhle conti- 
nent, that between its Atlantic and Pacific slopes. On the 
Atlantic side of the Cordilleras, a vast trough extends 
through both land-masses from the Arctic Ocean to Pata- 
gonia; this has given to migration in each a longitudinal 
direction and therefore constantly tended to nullify the 
diversities arising from contrasted zonal conditions. On the 
Pacific side of North America, there has been an unmistake- 
able migration southward along the accessible coast from 
Alaska to the Columbia River, and down the great intermon- 
tane valleys of the western highlands from the Great Basin to 
Honduras while South America shows the same meridional 
movement for 2,000 miles along the Pacific coast and longi- 
tudinal valleys of the Andes system. There was little en- 
couragement to cut across the grain of the continents. The 
eastern range of the Cordilleras drew in general a dividing 
line between the eastern and western tribes.®*^ Though 
Athapascans from the east overstepped it at a few points in 
North America, the Great Divide has served effectually to iso- 
late the two groups from one another and to draw that line 
of linguistic cleavage which Major Powell has set down in 
his map of Indian linguistic stocks. Consequently, Ameri- 
canists recognize a distinct resemblance among the members 
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of the North Atlantic group of Indians, as among those of the 
South Atlantic group ; but they note an equally distinct con- 
trast between each of them and its corresponding Pacific group. 

Nor is this contrast superficial ; it extends to physical traits, 
temperament and culture,®^ and appears in the use of the 
vigesimal system of enumeration in primitive Mexico, Central 
America, among the Tlingits .of the Northwest coast and the 
Eskimo as also among the Chukches and Ainus of Asia, while 
in the Atlantic section of North America the decimal system, 
with one doubtful exception, was alone in use.®^ 

To the anthropo-geographer, the significant fact is that Cultural 
all the higher phases of native civilization are confined to superiority 
the Pacific slope group of Indians, which includes the Mexi- Pacific 
can and Isthmian tribes. From the elongated center of 
advanced culture stretching from the Bolivian highlands 
northward to the Anahuac Plateau, the same type shades 
off by easy transitions through northern Mexico and the 
Pueblo country, vanishes among the lower intrusive stocks 
of Oregon and California, only to reappear among 
the Haidas and Tlingits of British Columbia and Alaska, 
whose cultural achievements show affinity to those of the 
Mayas in Yucatan.®^ Dali found certain distinguishing 
customs or characteristics spread north and south along the 
western slope of the continent in a natural geographical 
line of migration. They included labretifery, tattooing the 
chin of adult women, certain uses of masks, a certain style 
of conventionalizing natural objects, the use of conventional 
signs as hieroglyphics, a peculiar facility in carving wood 
and stone, a similarity of angular designs on their pottery 
and basketry, and of artistic representations connected with 
their common religious or mythological ideas. Many singu- 
lar forms of carvings and the method of superimposing 
figures of animals one upon another in their totem poles are 
found from Alaska to Panama, except in California. These 
distinguishing features of an incipient culture are found 
nowhere else in North America, even sporadically. Dali 
therefore concludes that “they have been impressed upon the 
American aboriginal world from without,” and on the ground 
of affinities, attributes their origin to Oceanica.®* 
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Cyrus Thomas, on the basis of the character and dis- 
tribution of the archeological remains in North America, 
concurs in tliis opinion. He finds that these remains fall 
into two classes, one east of the Rocky Mountain watershed 
and the other west. “When those of the Pacific slope as a 
whole are compared with those of the Atlantic slope, there 
is a dissimilarity which marks them as the products of dif- 
ferent races or as the result of diflPerent race influences.” 
He emphasizes the resemblance of the customs, arts and 
archeological remains of the west coast to those of the op- 
posite shores and islands of the Pacific, and notes the lack 
of any resemblance to those of the Atlantic ; and finally leans 
to the conclusion that the continent was peopled from two 
sources, one incoming stream distributing itself over the At- 
lantic slope, and the other over the Pacific, the two becoming 
gradually fused into a comparatively homogeneous race by 
long continental isolation. Yet these two sources may not 
necessarily include a trans-Atlantic origin for one of the 
contributing streams; ethnic evidence is against such a sup- 
position, because the characteristics of the American race 
and of the archeological remains point exclusively to affinity 
with the people of the Pacific.®" John Edward Payne also 
reaches the same conclusion, though on other grounds.®® 

The one strong segregating feature in primitive America 
was the Cordilleras, which held east and west apart. In the 
natural pockets formed by the high intermontane valleys 
of the Andes and the Anahuac Plateau, and in the constricted 
isthmian region, the continent afforded a few secluded 
localities where civilization found favorable conditions of 
development. But in general, the paucity of large coast 
articulations, and the adverse polar or subpolar location of 
most of these, the situation of the large tropical islands 
along that barren Atlantic abyss, and the lack of a broken 
or varied relief, have prevented the Americas from developing 
numerous local centers of civilization, which might eventually 
have lifted the cultural status of the continents.®^ 

It is necessary to distinguish two general classes of con- 
tinental articulations; first, marginal dependences, like the 
fringe of European peninsulas and islands, resulting from a 
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deeply serrated contour; and second, surface subdivisions 
of the interior, resulting from differences of relief or de- 
fined often by enclosing mountains or deserts, like the Tibetan 
Plateau, the Basin of Bohemia, the Po River trough, or the 
sand-rimmed valley of the Nile. The first class is by far 
the more important, because of the intense historical activity 
which results from the vitalizing contact with the sea. But 
in considering coast articulations, anthropo-geography is 
led astray unless it disciuminates between these on the basis 
of size and location. Without stopping to discuss the obvious 
results of a contrasted zonal location, such as that between 
Labrador and Yucatan, the Kola Peninsula and Spain, it 
is necessary to keep in mind always the effect of vicinal 
location. An outlying coastal dependency like Ireland has 
had its history impoverished by excessive isolation, in con- 
trast to the richer development of England, Jutland, and 
Zealand in the same latitude, because these have profited 
from the closer neighborhood of other peripheral regions. 

So from ancient times, Greece has had a similar advantage 
over the Crimea, the Tunisian Peninsula of North Africa 
over Spain, the Cotentin Peninsula of France over Brittany, 
and Kent over Cornwall or Caithness in Great Britain. 

Articulations on a vast scale, like the southern peninsulas Importance 
of Asia, produce quite different cultural and historical effects ^ 

from small physical sub-divisions, like the fiord promontories 
and “skerries” of Norway and southern Alaska, or the finger ^ions. 
peninsulas of the Peloponnesus. The significant difference 
lies in the degree of isolation which the two types yield. 

Large continental dependencies of the Asiatic class resemble 
small continents in their power to segregate; while over- 
grown capes like ancient Attica and Argolis or the more 
bulky Peloponnesus have their exclusiveness tempered by the 
mediating power of the small marine inlets between them. 

Small articulations, by making a coast accessible, tend to 
counteract the excessive isolation of a large articulation. 

They themselves develop in their people only minor or inner 
differentiations, which serve to enrich the life of the island 
or peninsula as a whole, but do not invade its essential unity. 

The contrast in the history of Hellas and the Peloponnesus 
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was due largely to their separation from one another; yet 
neither was able to make of its people anything but Greeks. 
Wales and Cornwall show in English history the same contrast 
and the same underlying unity. 

In discussing continental articulations, therefore, it makes 
a great difference whether we draw our deductions from small 
projections of the coast, like Wales, the Peloponnesus, Brit- 
tany and the Crimea, whose areas range from 7442 to 
10,023 square miles (19,082 to 25,700 square kilometers) ; 
or the four Mediterranean peninsulas, which range in size 
from the 68,110 square miles (149,000 square kilometers) 
of the Apennine Peninsula to the 197,600 square miles (506,- 
600 square kilometers) of Asia Minor and the 227,700 square 
miles (584,000 square kilometers) of the Iberian; or the 
vast continental alcoves of southern Asia, like Farther India 
with its 650,000 square miles (1,667,000 square kilometers), 
Hither India with 814,320 square miles (2,088,000 square 
kilometers) and Arabia with 1,064,700 square miles (2,730,- 
000 square kilometers).®® The fact that the large compound 
peninsula of western Europe which comprises Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Jutland, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy 
and western Germany, and has its base in the stricture 
between the Adriatic and the Baltic, is about the size of 
peninsular India, suggests how profound may be the difference 
in geographic effects between large and small peripheral 
divisions. The three huge extremities which Asia thrusts 
forward into the Indian Ocean are geographical entities, 
which in point of size and individualization rank just below 
the continents; and in relation to the solid mass of Central 
Asia, they have exhibited in many respects an aloofness and 
self-sufficiency, that have resulted in an historical divergence 
approximating that of the several continents. India, wliich 
has more productive territory than Australia and a popula- 
tion not much smaller than that of Europe, becomes to the 
administrators of its government ^Hhe Continent of India,” 
as it is regularly termed in the Statistical Atlas published at 
Calcutta. Farther India has in the long-drawn- pendant of 
Malacca a sub-peninsula half as large again as Italy, The 
Deccan has in Ceylon an insular dependency the size of Tas- 
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mania. The whole scale is continental. It appears again some- 
what diminished, in the largest articulations of Europe, 
in Scandinavia, the British Isles, the Iberian and Balkan penin- 
sulas. This continental scale stamps also the anthropo- 
geography of such large individualized fields. They are big 
enough for each to comprise one or even several nations, and 
isolated enough to keep their historical processes for long 
periods at a time to a certain extent detached from those of 
their respective continents. 

The most favorable conditions for historical development 
obtain where the two classes of marginal articulation are conditions 
combined, and where they occur in groups, as we find them in most favor- 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea-Baltic basin. Here the his- 
smaller indentations multiply contact 'with the sea, and pro- 
vide the harbors, bays and breakwaters of capes and prom- ^ 
ontories which make the coast accessible. The larger 
articulations, by their close grouping, break up the sea into 
the minor thalassic basins which encourage navigation, and 
thus insure the exchange of their respective cultural achieve- 
ments. In other words, such conditions present the pre- 
eminent advantages of vicinal location around an enclosed 
sea. 

The enormous articulations of southern Asia suffer from 
their paucity of small indentations, all the more because of 
their vast size and sub-tropical location. The Grecian type 
of peninsula, with its broken shoreline, finds here its large- 
scale homologue only in Farther India, to which the Sunda 
Islands have played in history the part of a gigantic 
Cyclades. The European type of articulation is found only 
about the Yellow- Japan Sea, where the island of Hondo and 
the peninsulas of Shangtung and Korea reproduce approxi- 
mately the proportions of Great Britain, Jutland and Italy 
respectively. Arabia and India, like the angular shoulder 
of Africa which protrudes into the Indian Ocean, measure 
an imposing length of coastline, but this length shrinks in 
comparison with the vast area of the peninsulas. The con- 
tour of a peninsula is like the surface of the brain : in both 
it is convolutions that count. Southern Asia has had 
lobes enough but too few convolutions. For this reason, the 
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northern Indian Ocean, despite its exceptional location as 
the eastward extension of the Mediterranean route to the 
Orient, found its development constantly arrested till the 
advent of European navigators. 

Although the peripheral articulations of a continent differ 
anthropo-geographically according to their size, their zonal 
and vicinal location, yet large and small, arctic and tropical, 
are grouped indiscriminately together in the figures that 
state the length of coastlines. For this reason, statistics of 
continental coastlines have little value. For instance, the 
fact that Eurasia has 67,000 miles (108,000 kilometers) and 
North America 46,500 miles (75,000 kilometers) of contact 
with the ocean is not illuminating ; these figures do not reveal 
the fact that the former has its greatest coastal length on 
its tropical and sub-tropical side, while the latter continent 
has wasted inlets and islands innumerable in the long, bleak 
stretch from Newfoundland poleward around to Bering Sea. 

Peninsulas are accessible from the sea according to the 
configuration of their coasts, but from their hinterland, 
according to the length and nature of their connection with 
the same. This determines the degree of their isolation from 
the land-mass. If they hang from the continent by a frayed 
string, as does the Peloponnesus, Crimea, Malacca, 
Indian Gutjerat, and Nova Scotia, they are segregated 
from the life of the mainland almost as completely as if they 
were islands. The same effects follow where the base of a 
peninsula is defined by a high mountain barrier, as in all 
the Mediterranean peninsulas, in the two Indias, and in 
Korea; or by a desert like that which scantily links Arabia 
to Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia ; or by a blur of swamps 
and lakes such as half detaches Scandinavia, Courland, Est- 
land and Finland from Russia. 

Held to their continents by bonds that often fail to bind, 
subjected by their outward-facing peripheral location to 
every centrifugal force, feeling only slightly the pull of 
the great central mass behind, peninsulas are often further 
detached economically and historically by their own contrasted 
local conditions. A sharp transition in geological formation 
and therefore in soil, a difference of climate, rainfall, drainage 
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system, of flora or fauna, serve greatly to emphasize the lack 
of community of interests with the continental interior, and 
therefore produce an inevitable diversity of historical develop- 
ment.®® Hence, many peninsulas insulate their people as com- 
pletely as islands. It is hard to say whether the Pyrenean 
peninsula or Sicily, Scandinavia or Great Britain, has held 
itself more aloof from the political history of remaining 
Europe ; whether Korea is not more entitled to its name of the 
Hermit Kingdom than island Japan could ever be; whether 
the Peloponnesus or Euboea was more intimately associated 
with the radiant life of ancient Hellas. These questions lead 
to another, namely, whether a high mountain wall like the 
Pyrenees, or a narrow strait like that of Messina is the more 
effective geographical boundary. 

Peninsulas not infrequently gain in breadth as they ap- Contmental 

proach the continent ; here they tend to abate their distinctive ^ 

character as lobes of the mainland, together with the ethnic ^ 

•It it 1 ^ ^ transitioii* 

and historical marks of isolation. Here they form a doubtful 

boundary zone of mingled continental and peninsular develop- 
ment. Such peninsulas fall naturally, therefore, into a 
continental and a peninsular section, and reveal this seg- 
mentation in the differentiated history of the two portions. 

That great military geographer Napoleon distinguished the 
Italy of the Po basin as Italie continent ale, and the Apen- 
nine section as Presqu'ile. Not only is the former broader, 
but, expanding like a tree trunk near the ground, it sends its 
roots well back into the massive interior of the continent; 
it is dominated more by the Alps than by the Apennines ; it 
contains a lowland and a river of continental proportions, 
for which there is no space on the long, narrow spur of 
southern Italy. If its geographical character approximates 
that of the mainland, so does its ethnic and historical. The 
Po basin is a well defined area of race characterization, in 
which influences have made for intermixture. South of the 
crest of the Apennines the Italian language in its purity 
begins, in contrast to the Gallo-Italian of the north. This 
mountain ridge has also held apart the dark, short dolicho- 
cephalic stock of the Mediterranean race from the fairer, 
taller, broad-headed Celts, who have moved down into the 
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Po basin from the Alps, and the Germans and Illyrians who 
have entered it from the northeast.^® Northern Italy is 
therefore allied ethnically, as it has often been united politi- 
cally, to the neighboring countries abutting upon the Alps, 
so that it has experienced only in a partial degree that de- 
tachment which has stamped the history of the Apennine 
section. 

The Balkan Peninsula tells much the same story of con- 
trasted geographic conditions and development in its conti- 
nental and peninsular sections. Greece proper, in ancient 
as in modern times, reached its northern confines where the 
peninsula suddenly widens its base through Macedonia and 
Thrace. In this narrow southern section to-day, especially 
in isolated Peloponnesus, Attica, and the high-walled garden 
of Thessaly, are found people of the pure, long-headed, Hel- 
lenic type, and here the Greek language prevails.^^ But 
that broad and alien north, long excluded from the Am- 
phictyonic Council and a stranger to Aegean culture in 
classical times, is occupied to-day by a congeries of Slavs, 
who form a southwestern spur of the Slav stock covering 
eastern Europe. Its political history shows how often it has 
been made a Danubian or continental state, — ^by Alexander 
of Macedon, by the Romans, Bulgarians, and Ottoman 
Turks,**" as it may be some day by Russia ; and also how often 
its large and compact form has enabled it to dominate the 
tapering peninsular section to the south. 

In the same way, the vast Ganges and Indus basins, which 
constitute the continental portion of India, have received 
various Tibetan, Scythian, Aryan, Pathan, and Mongol- 
Tartar in^edients from Central Asia ; and by reason of the 
dense populations supported by these fruitful river plains, 
it has been able to dominate politically, religiously and 
culturally the protruding triangle of the Deccan. [See maps 
pages 8 and 102.] The continental side of Arabia, the Meso- 
potamian valley which ties the peninsula to the highlands of 
Persia and Armenia, has received into its Semitic stock con- 
stant infiltrations of Turanian and Aryan peoples from the 
core of Asia. This process has been going on from the 
ancient Elamite and Persian conquests of Mesopotamia down 
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to the Ottoman invasion and the present periodic visits of 
Kurdish shepherds to the pastures of the upper Tigris/^ Here 
we have the same contrast of geographic conditions as in 
Italy and India, a wide, populous alluvial plain occupying 
the continental section of the peninsula, and a less attractive 
highland or mountainous region in the outlying spur of land. 

These continental sections of peninsulas become there- Continental 
fore strongly marked as areas of ethnic characterization and ^ 
dilferentiated historical development. Their threshold loca- 
tion, by reason of which they first catch any outward migra- 
tion from the core of the continent, and their fertility, which 
serves as a perennial lure to new comers, whether peaceful or 
warlike, combine to give them intense historical activity. 

They catch the come and go between their wide hinterland 
and the projection of land beyond, the stimulus of new 
arrivals and fresh blood. But tragedy too is theirs. The 
Po Valley has been called “the cockpit of Europe.” Even the 
little Eider, which marks the base of Jutland, has been 
the scene of war between Danes and Germans since the tenth 
century.^^ The Indus Valley has again and again felt the 
shock of conflict with invading hordes from the central high- 
lands, and witnessed the establishment of a succession of 
empires. Peace at the gates of the Balkan Peninsula has 
never been of long duration, and the postern door of Korea 
has been stormed often enough. 

In contrast to these continental sections which stand in 
contact with the solid land-mass behind, the extremities of 

as areas of 

the peninsulas are areas of isolation and therefore generally jgolation. 
of ethnic unity. They often represent the last stand of 
displaced people pressed outward into these narrow quarters 
by expanding races in their rear. The vast triangle of the 
Deccan, which forms the essentially peninsular part of India, 
is occupied, except in the more exposed northwest corner, 
by the Dravidian race which once occupied all India, and 
afterward was pushed southward by the influx of more 
energetic peoples.^** Here they have preserved their speech 
and nationality unmixed and live in almost primitive sim- 
plicity.^® In the peninsular parts of Great Britain, in 
northern Scotland, Wales and Cornwall, we find people of 
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Celtic speech brought to bay on these remote spurs of the 
land, affiliating little with the varied folk which occupied 
the continental side of the island, and resisting conquest to 
the last.'*^ The mountainous peninsula of western Connaught 
in Ireland has been the rocky nucleus of the largest Celtic- 
speaking community in the island/® Brittany, with a similar 
location, became the last refuge of Celtic speech on the main- 
land of Europe,^® the seat of resistance to Norman and later 
to English conquest, finally the stronghold of conservatism 
in the French Revolution. 

The northern wall of the Apennines and the outpost bar- 
rier of the Alps have combined to protect peninsular Italy 
from extensive ethnic infusions from the direction of the 
continent. This portion of the country shows therefore, as 
the anthropological maps attest, a striking uniformity of 
race. It has been a melting-pot in which foreign elements, 
filtering through the breaches of the Apennines or along the 
southern coast, have been fused into the general population 
under the isolating and cohesive influences of a peninsular 
environment.^® The population of the Iberian Peninsula is 
even more unified, probably the most homogeneous in Europe. 
Here the long-headed Mediterranean race is found in the 
same purity as in island Corsica and Sardinia.®^ Spain’s 
short line of contact with France and its sharp separation 
by the unbroken wall of the Pyrenees robs the peninsula of 
any distinctly continental section, and consequently of any 
transitional area of race and culture; hence the unity of 
Spain as opposed to that twofold balanced diversity which 
we find in Italy and India. The Balkan Peninsula, on the 
other hand, owing to the great predominance of its conti- 
nental section and the confused relief of the country, has 
not protected its distinctively peninsular or Greek section 
from the southward migrations of Slavs, Albanians, Wal- 
lachians, and other continental peoples.®^ It has been like 
a big funnel with a small mouth; the pressure from above 
has been very great. Hellas and even the Peloponnesus 
have had their peninsularity impaired and their race mixed, 
owing to the predominant continental section to the north. 

Peninsulas, so far as they project from their continents, 
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are areas of isolation ; but so far as thej extend also toward 
some land beyond, they become intermediaries. The isolating 
and intermediary aspects can be traced in the anthropo-geo- 
graphical effects of every peninsula, even those which, like 
Brittany and Cornwall, project into the long uncharted 
waste of the Atlantic. In the order of historical develop- 
ment, a peninsula first isolates, until in its secluded environ- 
ment it has molded a mature, independent people; then, as 
that people outgrows its narrow territory, the peninsula 
becomes a favorable base for maritime expansion to distant 
lands, or becomes a natural avenue for numerous reciprocal 
relations with neighboring lands beyond. Korea was the 
bridge for Mongolian migration from continental Asia to 
the Japan islands, and for the passage thither of Chinese 
culture, whether intellectual, esthetic, industrial or re- 
ligious.®^ It has been the one country conspicuous in the 
foreign history of Japan. Conquered by the island empire 
in 1592, it paid tribute for nearly three centuries and yielded 
to its foreign master the southeastern port of Fusan, the 
‘Calais of Korea.®^ Since the treaty of Portsmouth in 1905 
made it subject to Japan, it has become the avenue of 
Japanese expansion to the mainland and the unwilling re- 
cipient of the modern civilization thrust upon it by these 
English of the East. In like manner the Pyrenean penin- 
sula has always been the intermediary between Europe and 
northwest Africa. Its population, as well as its flora and 
fauna, group with those of the southern continent. It has 
served as transit land between north and south for the 
Carthaginians, Vandals and Saracens; and in modem times 
it has maintained its character as a link by the Portuguese 
occupation of the Tangiers peninsula in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,®® and the Spanish possession of Ceuta and various other 
points along the Moroccan coast from the year 709 A. D. to 
the present.®® 

This role of intermediary is inevitably thrust upon all Pe^sulas 
peninsulas which, like Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 

Arabia, Farther India, Malacca, Chukchian Siberia, and Al- 
aska, occupy an intercontinental location. Arabia especially 
in its climate, flora, races and history shows the haul and 
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pull now of Asia, now of Africa. From it Asiatic influences 
have spread over Africa to Morocco and the Niger River on 
the west, and to Zanzibar on the south, permeated Abyssinia, 
and penetrated to the great Equatorial Lakes, whether in the 
form of that Mecca-born worship of Allah, or the creeping 
caravans and slave-gangs of Arab trader. Of all such inter- 
continental peninsulas, Florida alone seems to have had no 
role as an intermediary. Its native ethnic affinities were 
wholly with its own continent. It has given nothing to South 
America and received nothing thence. The northward ex- 
pansion of Arawak and Carib tribes from Venezuela in his- 
toric times ceased at Cuba and Hayti. The Straits drew a 
dividing line. Local conditions in Florida itself probably 
furnish the explanation of this anomaly. Extensive swamps 
made the central and southern portion of the peninsula 
inhospitable to colonization from either direction, trans- 
formed it from a link into a barrier. 

Peninsulas which conspicuously lack an intercontinental 
location must long await their intermediary phase of develop- 
ment, but do not escape it. The Cornish, Breton and Iberian 
peninsulas were all prominent in the trans- Atlantic enter- 
prises of Europe from the end of the fifteenth century. The 
first French sailors to reach the new world were Breton and 
Norman fishermen. Plymouth, as the chief port of the 
Cornish peninsula, figures prominently in the history of Eng- 
lish exploration and settlement in America. It seems scarcely 
accidental that most of Queen Elizabeth’s great sea captains 
were natives of this district — Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
Hawkins, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the latter holding the office of vice-admiral of Cornwall and 
Devon. It was the peninsula-like projection of South 
America about Cape St. Roque, twenty degrees farther 
east than Labrador, that welcomed the ships of Cabral and 
Americus Vespucius, and secured to Portugal a foothold in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ISLAND PEOPLES 

The characteristics which mark peninsulas, namely, ample Physical 
contact with the sea, small area as compared with that of relation- 
the continents, peripheral location, more or less complete 
isolation, combined, however, with the function of bridge or 
passway to yet remoter lands, are all accentuated in islands, peninsulas. 
A list of the chief peninsulas of the world, as compared with 
the greatest islands, shows a far larger scale of areas for 
the former, even if the latter be made to include the vast 
ice-capped land-mass of Greenland (2,170,000 square kilo- 
meters or 846,000 square miles). New Guinea, the largest 
habitable island, has only one-fourth the area of Arabia, the 
largest of the peninsulas.^ Therefore, both the advantages 
and disadvantages incident to a restricted area may be ex- 
pected to appear in an intensified degree in islands. 

Peninsulas are morphologically transition forms between 
mainland and islands; by slight geological changes one is 
converted into the other. Great Britain was a peninsula 
at the end of the Tertiary period, before subsidence and the 
erosion of Dover Channel combined to sever it from the conti- 
nent. It bears to-day in its flora and fauna the evidence of 
its former broad connection with the mainland.’ In Pliocene 
times, Sicily and Sardinia were united by a land bridge with 
the Tunisian projection of North Africa; and they too, in 
their animal and plant life, reveal the old connection with 
the southern continent.® Sometimes man himself for his own 
purposes converts a peninsula into an island. Often he 
constructs a canal, like that at Kiel or Corinth, to remove 
an isthmian obstruction to navigation; but occasionally he 
transforms his peninsula into an island for the sake of 
greater protection. William of Rubruquis tells us that in 
1253 he found the neck of the Crimea cut through by a 
ditch from sea to sea by the native Comanians, who had 
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taken refuge in the peninsula from the Tartar invaders, and 
in this way had sought to make their asylum more secure.** 

The reverse process in nature is quite as common. The 
Shangtung Peninsula rises like a mountainous island from 
the sea-like level of alluvial plains about it, suggesting that 
remote time when the plains were not yet deposited and an 
arm of the Yellow Sea covered the space between Shangtung 
and the highlands of Shansi.® The deposition of silt, aided 
often by slight local elevation of the coast, is constantly 
tying continental islands to the mainland. The Echinades 
Archipelago off the southwest coast of ancient Acamania, 
opposite the mouth of the Achelous River, Strabo tells us, 
was formerly farther from shore than in his time, and was 
gradually being cemented to the mainland by Achelous silt. 
Some islets had already been absorbed in the advancing shore- 
line, and the same fate awaited others.® Farther up this 
western coast of Greece, the island of Leukas has been con- 
verted into a peninsula by a sickle-shaped sandbar extending 
across the narrow channel.'^ Nature is working in its leisurely 
way to attach Sakhalin to the Siberian coast. The strong 
marine current which sets southward from the Okhotsk Sea 
through the Strait of Tartary carries silt from the mouth of 
the heavy laden Amur River, and deposits it in the ‘‘narrows” 
of the strait between Capes Luzarev and Pogobi, building up 
sandbars that come dangerously near the surface in mid 
channel.® Here the water is so shallow that occasionally 
after long prevailing winds, the ground is left exposed and 
the island natives can walk over to Asia.® The close proximity 
of Sakhalin to the mainland and the ice bridge covering the 
strait in winter rob the island of much of its insular char- 
acter and caused it to pass as a peninsula until 1852. Yet 
that five-mile wide stretch of sea on its western coast 
determined its selection as the great penal station of the 
Russian Empire. The fact that peninsular India accords 
in so many points of flora, fauna and even primitive ethnic 
stock with Madagascar and South Africa, indicates its former 
island nature, which has been geographically cloaked by its 
union ’with the continent of Asia. 

Islands, because of their relatively limited area and their 
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clearly defined boundaries, are excellent fields for the study 
of floral, faunal, and ethnic distribution. Small area and 
isolation cause in them poverty of animal and plant forms 
and fewer species than are found in an equal continental 
area. This is the curse of restricted space which we have 
met before. The large island group of New Zealand, with 
its highly diversified relief and long zonal stretch, has only 
a moderate list of flowering plants, in comparison with the 
numerous species that adorn equal areas in South Africa 
and southwestern Australia.^® Ascension possessed originally 
less than six flowering plants. The four islands of the 
Greater Antilles form together a considerable area and have 
all possible advantages of climate and soil; but there are 
probably no continental areas equally big and equally 
favored by nature which are so poor in all the more highly 
organized groups of animals.^^ Islands tend to lop off the 
best branches. Darwin found not a single indubitable case 
of terrestrial mammals native to islands situated more than 
three hundred miles from the mainland.^® The impoverish- 
ment extends therefore to quality as well as quantity, to 
man as well as to brute. In the island continent of Australia, 
the native mammalia, excepting some bats, a few rodents, 
and a wild dog, all belong to the primitive marsupial sub- 
class ; its human life, at the time of, the discovery, was re- 
stricted to one retarded negroid race, showing in every part 
of the island a monotonous, early Stone Age development. 

The sparsely scattered oceanic islands of the Atlantic, owing 
to excessive isolation, were all, except the near-lying Ca- 
maries, uninhabited at the time of their discovery; and the 
Canary Islanders showed great retardation as compared with 
their parent stock of northern Africa. [See map page 106.] 

Despite this general poverty of species, island life is dis- Endemic 
tinguished by a great proportion of peculiar or endemic forms, 
forms, and a tendency toward divergence, which is the effect 
of isolation and which becomes marked in proportion to the 
duration and effectiveness of isolation. Isolation, by reduc- 
ing or preventing the intercrossing which holds the individual 
true to the normal type of the species, tends to produce 
divergences.^® Hence island life is more or less differentiated 
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from that of the nearest mainland, according to the degree 
of isolation. Continental islands, lying near the coast, 
possess generally a flora and fauna to a large extent identi- 
cal with that of the mainland, and show few endemic species 
and genera; whereas remote oceanic islands, which isolation 
has claimed for its own, are marked by intense specialization 
and a high percentage of species and even genera found 
nowhere else.^'^ Even a narrow belt of dividing sea suffices 
to loosen the bonds of kinship. Recent as are the British 
Isles and near the Continent, they show some biological 
diversity from the mainland and from each other.^® 

The influence of an island habitat upon its human occu- 
pants resembles that upon its flora and fauna, but is less 
marked. The reason for this is twofold. The plant and 
animal life are always the older and therefore have longer 
felt the effects of isolation; hence they bear its stamp in an 
intensified degree. Man, as a later comer, shows closer 
afiSnity to his kin in the great cosmopolitan areas of the 
continents. More than this, by reason of his* inventiveness 
and his increasing skill in navigation, he finds his sea 
boundary less strictly drawn, and therefore evades the full 
influence of his detached environment, though never able 
wholly to counteract it. For man in lowest stages of civiliza- 
tion, as for plants and animals, the isolating influence is 
supreme ; but with higher development and advancing nautical 
efficiency, islands assume great accessibility because of their 
location on the common highway of the ocean. They become 
points of departure and destination of maritime navigation, 
at once center of dispersal and goal, the breeding place of. 
expansive national forces seeking an outlet, and a place of 
hospitality for wanderers passing those shores. Yet all the 
while, that other tendency of islands to segregate their 
people, and in this aloofness to give them a peculiar and in- 
delible national stamp, much as it differentiates its plant 
and animal forms, is persistently operative. 

These two antagonistic influences of an island environment 
may be seen working simultaneously in the same people, now 
one, now the other being dominant; or a period of undis- 
turbed seclusion or exclusion may suddenly be followed by 
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one of extensive intercourse, receptivity or expansion. Recall 
the contrast in the early and later history of the Canaries, 

Azores, Malta, England, Mauritius and Hawaii, now a lonely, 
half-inhabited waste, now a busy mart or teeming way- 
station. Consider the pronounced insular mind of the globe- 
trotting Englishman, the deep-seated local conservatism 
characterizing that world-colonizing nation, at once the most 
provincial and cosmopolitan on earth. Emerson says with 
truth, ‘'^Every one of these islanders is an island himself, safe, 
tranquil, incommunicable.’’^® Hating innovation, glorifying 
their habitudes, always searching for a precedent to justify 
and countenance each forward step, they have nevertheless 
led the wmrld’s march of progress. Scattered by their 
colonial and commercial enterprises over every zone, in every 
clime, subjected to the widest range of modifying environ- 
ments, they show in their ideals the dominant influence of the 
home country. The trail of the Oxford education can be 
followed over the Empire, east to New Zealand and west to 
Vancouver. Highschool students of Jamaica take Oxford 
examinations in botany which are based upon English plant 
life and ignore the Caribbean floral School children in 
Ceylon are compelled to study a long and unfamiliar list of 
errors in English speech current only in the London streets, 
in order to identify and correct them on the Oxford papers, 
distributed with Olympian impartiality to all parts of the 
Empire. Such insularity of mind seems to justify Bernard 
Shaw’s description of Britain as an island whose natives 
regard its manners and customs as laws of nature. Yet these 
are the people who in the Nile Valley have become masters 
of irrigation, unsurpassed even by the ancient Egyptians; 
who, in the snow-wrapped forests of Hudson Bay, are 
trappers and hunters unequalled by the Indians ; who, in the 
arid grasslands of Australia, pasture their herds like nomad 
shepherd or American cowboy, and in the Tropics loll like the 
natives, but somehow manage to do a white man’s stint of 
work. 

In Japan, isolation has excluded or reduced to controllable The case 
measure every foreign force that might break the continuity of Japan, 
of the national development or invade the integrity of the 
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national ideal. Japan has always borrowed freely from 
neighboring Asiatic countries and recently from the whole 
world; yet everything in Japan bears the stamp of the in- 
digenous. The introduction of foreign culture into the 
Empire has been a process of selection and profound modifi- 
cation to accord with the national ideals and needs/' Bud- 
dhism, coming from the continent, was Japanized by being 
grafted on to the local stock of religious ideas, so that 
Japanese Buddhism is strongly differentiated from the conti- 
nental forms of that religion.^® The seventeenth century 
Catholicism of the Jesuits, before it was hospitably received, 
had to be adapted to Japanese standards of duty and ritual. 
Modern Japanese converts to Christianity wish themselves 
to conduct the local missions and teach a national version of 
the new faith.^® But all the while, Japanese religion has 
experienced no real change of heart. The core of the national 
faith is the indigenous Shinto cult, which no later interloper 
has been permitted to dislodge or seriously to transform; 
and this has survived, wrapped in the national consciousness, 
wedded to the national patriotism, lifted above competition. 
Here is insular conservatism. 

Japan’s sudden and complete abandonment of a policy of 
seclusion which had been rigidly maintained for two hundred 
and fifty years, and her entrance upon a career of widespread 
intercourse synchronously with one of territorial expan- 
sion and extensive emigration, form one of those apparently 
irreconcilable contradictions constantly springing from the 
isolation and world-wide accessibility of an island environ- 
ment; yet underlying Japan’s present receptivity of neve 
ideas and her outwardly indiscriminate adoption of western 
civilization is to be detected the deep primal stamp of the 
Japanese character, and an instinctive determination to pre- 
serve the core of that character intact. 

It is this marked national individuality, developed by 
isolation and accompanied often by a precocious civilization, 
in combination with the opposite fact of the imminent possi- 
bility of an expansive unfolding, a brilliant efilorescence 
followed by a wide dispersal of its seeds of culture and of 
empire, which has assigned to islands in all times a great 
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historical role. Rarely do these wholly originate the 
elements of civilization. For that their area is too small. 

But whatever seed ripen in the wdde fields of the continents 
the islands transplant to their own forcing houses ; there they ^ 
transform and perfect the flower. Japan borrowed freely 
from China and Korea, as England did from continental 
Europe; but these two island realms have brought Asiatic 
and European civilization to their highest stage of develop- 
ment. Now the borrowers are making return with generous 
hand. The islands are reacting upon the continents. 
Japanese ideals are leavening the whole Orient from Man- 
churia to Ceylon. English civilization is the standard of 
Europe. “The Russian in his snows is aiming to be English,” 
says Emerson. “England has inoculated all nations with 
her civilization, intelligence and tastes.”^® 

The recent discoveries in Crete show beyond doubt that Ancient 
the school of Aegean civilization was in that island. Ancient ^ 

Phoenicia, Argos, even Mycen« and Tiryns put ojff their 
mask of age and appear as rosy boys learning none too aptly 
of their great and elderly master. Borrowing the seeds of 
culture from Asia and Egypt,“^ Crete nursed and tended 
them through the Neolithic and Bronze Age, transformed 
them completely, much as scientific tillage has converted the 
cotton tree into a low shrub. The precocity of this civiliza- 
tion is clear. At early as 3000 B. C. it included an impres- 
sive style of architecture and a decorative art naturalistic 
and beautiful in treatment as that of modern Japan.^^ From 
this date till the zenith of its development in 1460 B. C., 

Crete became a great artistic manufacturing and distributing 
center for stone carving, frescoes, pottery, delicate porcelain, 
metal work, and gems.“® By 1800 B. C., seven centuries 
before Phoenician writing is heard of, the island had matured 
a linear script out of an earlier pictographic form.^^ This 
script, partly indigenous, partly borrowed from Libya and 
Egypt, gives Crete the distinction of having invented the 
first system of writing ever practised in Europe.^® 

Yet all this wealth of achievement bore the stamp of the 
indigenous ; nearly every trace of its remote Asiatic or 
Egyptian origin was obliterated. Here the isolation of an 
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island environment did thoroughly its work of differentiation, 
even on this thalassic isle which maintained constant inter- 
course with Egypt, the Cyclades, the Troad and the Greek 
peninsula.^® Minoan art has a freshness, vivacity, and 
modernity that distinguishes it fundamentally from the 
formal products of its neighbors. ^^Many of the favorite 
subjects, like the crocus and wild goat, are native to the 
islands . . . Even where a motive was borrowed from 
Egyptian life, it was treated in a distinctive way,” made 
tender, dramatic, vital. ‘‘In religion, as in art generally, 
Crete translated its loans into indigenous terms, and con- 
tributed as much as it received.”'" The curator of Egyptian 
antiquities in the New York Metropolitan Art Museum ex- 
amined five hundred illustrations of second and third millenium 
antiquities from Gournia and Yasiliki in Crete, made by Mrs. 
Harriet Boyd Hawes during her superintendence of the ex- 
cavations there, and pronounced them distinctly un-Egyptian, 
except one vase, probably an importation.^® All this was 
achieved by a small insular segment of the Mediterranean 
race, in their Neolithic and Bronze Age, before the advent of 
those northern conquerors who brought in an Aryan speech 
and the gift of iron. It was in Crete, therefore, that Aegean 
civilization arose. On this island it had a long and brilliant 
pre-Hellenic career, and thence it spread to the Greek main- 
land and other Aegean shores.'® 

A small cup soon overflows. Islands may not keep; they 
are forced to give, live by giving. Here lies their historical 
significance. They dispense their gifts of culture in levying 
upon the resources of other lands. But finally more often 
than not, the limitation of too small a home area steps in to 
arrest the national devclcpment, which then fades and decays. 
To this rule Great Britain and Japan are notable exceptions, 
owing partly to the unusual size of their insular territory, 
partly to a highly advantageous location. Minoan Crete, 
in that gray antiquity when Homeric history was still un- 
born, gave out of its abundance in art, government, laws 
and maritime knowledge to the eastern Mediterranean world, 
till the springs of inspiration in its own small land were ex- 
hausted, and its small population was unable to resist the 
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flood of northern invasion. Then the dispenser of gifts had 
to become an alms-taker from the younger, larger, more 
resourceful Hellenic world. 

The same story of early but short lived preeminence 
comes from other Aegean islands. Before the rise of 
Athens, Samos under the great despot Polykrates became 
‘‘the first of all cities, Hellenic or barbaric,” a center of 
Ionian manners, luxury, art, science and culture, the seat 
of the first great thalassocracy or sea-power after that of 
Cretan Minos, a distributing point for commerce and 
colonies.®^ Much the same history and distinction attached 
to the island of Rhodes long before the first Olympiad, and 
to the little island of Aegina.®' If we turn to the native races 
of America, we find that the Haida Indians of the Queen 
Charlotte Archipelago are markedly superior to their Tlingit 
and Tsimshean kinsmen of the nearby Alaskan and British 
Columbian coast. In their many and varied arts they have 
freely borrowed from their neighbors ; but they have 
developed these loans with such marvelous skill and indepen- 
dence that they greatly surpass their early masters, and are 
accredited with possessing the creative genius of all this 
coast.^^ Far away, on the remote southeastern outskirts of 
the island world of the Pacific, a parallel is presented by little 
Easter Isle. Once it was densely populated and completely 
tilled by a people who had achieved singular progress in agri- 
culture, religion, masonry, sculpture in stone and wood carv- 
ing, even with obsidian tools, and who alone of all the 
Polynesians had devised a form of hieroglyphical writing.®^ 

Easter Isle to-day shows only abandoned fields, the silent 
monuments of its huge stone idols, and the shrunken remnant 
of a deteriorated people.^® 

Isolation and accessibility are recorded in the ethnic Sources 
stock of every island. Like its flora and fauna, its aboriginal 
population shows an affinity to that of the nearest islands, 
mainland, and this generally in proportion to geographical 
proximity. The long line of deposit islands, built of the off- 
scourings of the land, and fringing the Gorman and Nether- 
land coast from Texel to Wangeroog, is inhabited by the 
same Frisian folk which occupies the nearby shore. The 
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people of the Channel Isles, though long subject to England, 
belong to the Franco-Gallic stock and the langue d^o'il lin- 
guistic family of northern France. The native Canary 
Islanders, though giving no evidence of previous communica- 
tion with any continental land at the time of their discovery, 
could be traced, through their physical features, speech, 
customs and utensils, to a remote origin in Egypt and the 
Berber regions of North Africa prior to the Mohammedan 
conquest.^® Sakhalin harbors to-day, besides the immigrant 
Russians, five diflPerent peoples — ^Ainos, Gilyaks, Orochdns, 
Tunguse, and Yakuts, all of them offshoots of tribes now or 
formerly found on the Siberian mainland a few miles away.®^ 

Where the isolation of the island is more pronounced, 
owing either to a broader and more dangerous channel, as 
in the case of Madagascar and Formosa, or to the nautical 
incapacity of the neighboring coast peoples, as in the case of 
Tasmania and the Canary Islands, the ethnic influence of the 
mainland is weak, and the ethnic divergence of the insular 
population therefore more marked, even to the point of total 
difference in race. But this is generally a case of survival of 
a primitive stock in the protection of an unattractive island 
offering to a superior people few allurements to conquest, as 
illustrated by the ethnic history of the Andaman and Kurile 
Isles. 

The sea forms the sharpest and broadest boundary; it 
makes in the island which it surrounds the conditions for 
differentiation. Thus while an insular population is allied 
in race and civilization to that of the nearest continent, it 
nevertheless differs from the same more than the several 
sub-groups of its continental kindred differ from each other. 
In other words, isolation makes ethnic and cultural divergence 
more marked on islands than on continents. The English 
people, despite their close kinship and constant communica- 
tion with the Teutonic peoples of the European mainland, 
deviate from them more than any of these Germanic nations 
deviate from each other. The Celts of Great Britain and 
Ireland are sharply distinguished from the whole body of 
continental Celts in physical features, temperament, and 
cultural development. In Ireland the primitive Catholic 
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Church underwent a distinctive development. It was closely 
bound up in the tribal organization of the Irish people, 
lacked the system, order and magnificence of the Latinized 
Church, had its peculiar tonsure for monks, and its own 
date for celebrating Easter for nearly three hundred years 
after the coming of St. Patrick.^® The Japanese, in their 
physical and mental characteristics, as in their whole national 
spirit, are more strikingly differentiated from the Chinese 
than the agricultural Chinese from the nomadic Buriat shep- 
herds living east of Lake Baikal, though Chinese and 
Japanese are located much nearer together and are in the 
same stage of civilization. The Eskimo, who form one of the 
most homogeneous stocks, and display the greatest uniformity 
in language and cultural achievements of all the native 
American groups, have only one differentiated offshoot, the 
Aleutian Islanders. These, under the protection and isola- 
tion of their insular habitat from a very remote period, have 
developed to a greater extent than their Eskimo brethren of 
the mainland. The difference is evident in their language, 
religious ceremonies, and in details of their handiwork, such 
as embroidery and grass-fiber weaving.®® The Haidas of the 
Queen Charlotte Archipelago show such a divergence in 
physique and culture from the related tribes of the mainland, 
that they have been accredited with a distinct origin from the 
other coast Indians.^® 

The differentiating influence is conspicuous in the speech Bifferen- 
of island people, which tends to form a distinct language or 
dialect or, in an archipelago, a group of dialects. 

Channel Isles, along with their distinctive breeds of cattle, 
has each its own variant of the langue According to 

Boccaccio’s narrative of a Portuguese voyage to the Canaries 
in 1341, the natives of one island could not understand those 
from another, so different were their languages. The state- 
ment was repeated by a later authority in 1455 in regard 
to the inhabitants of Lancerote, Fuerteventura, Gomera and 
Perro, who had then been Christianized. A partial explana- 
tion is supplied by the earlier visitors, who found the Canary 
Guanches with no means of communication between the 
several islands except by swimming.*® In the Visayan group 
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of the Philippines, inhabited exclusively by the civilized 
Visa 3 "an tribes except for the Negritos In the mountainous 
interior, the people of Cebu can not understand their brethren 
in the adjacent islands; in Cu 3 ros and Calmanianes, dialects 
of the Visayan are spoken.^^ [See map page 147.] 

The differentiation of language from the nearby conti- 
nental speech may be due to a higher development, especially 
on large islands affording very advantageous conditions, 
such as Great Britain and Japan. Japanese speech has 
some affinity with the great Altaic linguistic family, but no 
close resemblance to any sub-group/^ It presents marked 
contrasts to the Chinese because it has passed beyond the 
agglutinative stage of development, just as English has 
sloughed off more of its inflectional forms than the continental 
Teutonic languages. 

More often the difference is due to the survival of archaic 
forms of speech. This is especially the case on very small 
or remote islands, whose limited area or extreme isolation or 
both factors in conjunction present conditions for retarda- 
tion. The speech of the Sardinians has a strong resemblance 
to the ancient Latin, retains many inflectional forms now 
obsolete in the continental Romance languages ; but it has 
also been enlivened by an infusion of Catalan words, which 
came in by the bridge of the Balearic Islands during the 
centuries of Spanish rule in Sardinia.'*'^ Again, it is in 
Minorca and Majorca that this Catalan speech is found in 
its greatest purity to-day. On its native soil in eastern 
Spain, especially in Barcelona, it is gradually succumbing 
to the official Castilian, and probably in a few centuries, 
will be found surviving only in the protected environment of 
the Balearic Isles. Icelandic and the kindred dialects of the 
Shetland and Faroe Islands had their origin in the classic 
Norse of the ninth century, and are divergent forms of the 
speech of the Viking explorers.'^® The old Frisian tongue of 
Holland, sister speech to Anglo-Saxon, survives to-day only 
in West Friesland beyond the great marshlands, and in the 
long-drawn belt of coastal islands from Terschelling through 
Helgoland to Sylt, as also on the neighboring shores of 
Schleswig-Holstein/’^ This region of linguistic survival, 
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insulated partially by the marshes or completely by the 
shallow ‘‘Wattenmeer” of this lowland coast, reminds us of 
the protracted life of the archaic Lithuanian speech within 
a circle of sea and swamp in Baltic Russia, and the sur\dval 
of the Celtic tongue in peninsular Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, 
in Ireland, and the Highlands and islands of Scotland. 

Islanders are always coast dwellers with a limited hincer- 
land. Hence their stock may be differentiated from the 
mainland race in part for the same reason that all coastal 
folk in regions of maritime development are differentiated 
from the people of the back country, namely, because con- 
tact with the sea allows an intermittent influx of various 
foreign strains, which are gradually assimilated. This oc- 
casional ethnic intercrossing can be proved in greater or less 
degree of all island people. Here is accessibility operating 
against the underlying isolation of an island habitat. The 
English to-day represent a mixture of Celts wfth various 
distinct Teutonic elements, which had already diverged from 
one another in their separate habitats — Jutes, Angles, 
Saxons, Danes, Norse and Norman French. The subsequent 
detachment of these immigrant stocks by the English Channel 
and North Sea from their home people, and their arrival in 
necessarily small bands enabled them to be readily assimilated, 
a process which was stimulated further by the rapid increase 
of population, the intimate interactive life and unification of 
culture which characterizes all restricted areas. Hence 
islands, like peninsulas, despite ethnic admixtures, tend to 
show a surprising unification of race ; they hold their people 
aloof from others and hold them in a close embrace, shut 
them off and shut them in, tend to force the amalgamation 
of race, culture and speech. Moreover, their relatively small 
area precludes effective segregation within their own borders, 
except where, a mountainous or jungle district affords 
a temporary refuge for a displaced and antagonized tribe. 
Hence there arises a preponderance of the geographic over 
the ethnic and linguistic factors in the historical equation. 

The uniformity in cranial type prevailing all over the 
British Isles is amazing; it is greater than in either Spain 
or Scandinavia. The cephalic indices range chiefly between 
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77 and 79, a restricted variation as compared with the ten 
points which represents the usual range for Central Europe, 
and the thirteen between the extremes of 75 and 88 found in 
France and Italy.^® Japan stands in much the same ethnic 
relation to Asia as Britain to Europe. She has absorbed 
Aino, Mongolian, Malay and perhaps Polynesian elements, 
but by reason of her isolation has been left free to digest 
these at her leisure, so that her population is fairly well 
assimilated, though evidences of the old mixture can be dis- 
cerned/® In Corsica and Sardinia a particularly low cephalic 
index, dropping in some communes to 73, and a particularly 
short stature point to a rare purity of the Mediterranean 
race,®® and indicate the maintenance here of one ethnic type, 
despite the intermittent intrusion of various less pure stocks 
from the Italian mainland, Africa, Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Spain. The location of the islands off the main routes of the 
basin, their remoteness from shore, and the strong spirit of 
exclusiveness native to the people,®^ bred doubtless from their 
isolation, have combined to reduce the amount of foreign 
intermixture. 

Remoter Islands do not necessarily derive their population from 

TO^ces of jjgg to them. A comparatively narrow 

ulationT^^ strait may effectively isolate, if the opposite shore is in- 
habited by a nautically inefficient race; whereas a wide 
stretch of ocean may fail to bar the immigration of a sea- 
faring people. Here we find a parallel to the imperfect isola- 
tion of oceanic islands for life forms endowed with superior 
means of dispersal, such as marine birds, bats and insects.®^ 
Iceland, though relatively near Greenland, was nevertheless 
peopled by far away Scandinavians. These bold sailors 
planted their settlements even in Greenland nearly two cen- 
turies before the Eskimo. England received the numerically 
dominant element of its population from acro^ the wide ex- 
panse of the North Sea, from the bare but seaman-breeding 
coasts of Germany, Denmark and Norway, rather than from 
the nearer shores of Gaul. So the Madeira and Cape Verde 
Isles had to wait for the coming of the nautical Portuguese 
to supply them with a population; and only later, owing to 
the demand for slave labor, did they draw upon the human 
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stock of nearby Africa, but even then by means of Portuguese 
ships. 

Owing to the power of navigation to bridge the intervening Double 
spaces of water and hence to emphasize the accessibility sources, 
rather than the isolation of these outlying fragments of 
land, we often find islands facing two or three ways, as it 
were, tenanted on different sides by different races, and this 
regardless of the width of the interv^enlng seas, where the 
remote neighbors excel in nautical skill. Formosa is divided 
between its wild Malay aborigines, found on the eastern, 
mountainous side of the island, and Chinese settlers who 
cultivate the wide alluvial plain on the western side.^® Fukien 
Strait, though only eighty miles wide, sufficed to bar Formosa 
to the land-loving northern Chinese till 1644, when the island 
became an asylum for refugees from the Manchu invaders; 
but long before, the wider stretches of sea to the south and 
north were mere passways for the sea-faring Malays, who 
were the first to people the island, and the Japanese who 
planted considerable colonics on its northern coasts at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. [See map page 103.] 

In a similar way Madagascar is divided between the Ma- 
layan Hovas, who occupy the eastern and central part of 
the island, and the African Sakalavas who border the western 
coast. [See map page 105.] This distribution of the ethnic 
elements corresponds to that of the insect life, which is more 
African on the western side and more Indo-Malayan on the 
eastem.®'^ Though the population shows every physical type 
between Negro and Malayan, and ethnic diversity still pre- 
dominates over ethnic unity in this vast island, nevertheless the 
close intercourse of an island habitat has even in Madagascar 
produced unification of language. Malayan speech of an 
ancient form prevails everywhere, and though diversified into 
dialects, is everywhere so much alike that all Malagasies can 
manage to understand one another.®® The first inhabitants 
were probably African; but the wide Mozambique Current 
(230 miles), with its strong southward flow, was a serious 
barrier to fresh accessions from the mainland, especially as 
the nautical development of the African tribes was always 
low. Meanwhile, however, successive relays of sea-bred Malay- 
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Polynesians crossed the broad stretch of the Indian Ocean, 
occupied the island, and finally predominated over the 
original Negro stock.^® Then in historic times came Arabs^ 
Swahilis, and East Indians to infuse an Asiatic element into 
the population of the coasts, while Portuguese, English, 
Dutch and French set up short-lived colonies on its shores. 
But despite this intermittent foreign immigration, the funda- 
mental isolation of Madagascar, combined with its large 
area, enabled it to go its own slow historical gait, with a 
minimum of interference from outside, till France in 1895 
began to assume control of the island. 

Small thalassic islands, at an early date in their history, 
lose their ethnic unity and present a highly mixed popula- 
tion. The reasons for tliis arc two. The early maritime 
development characterizing enclosed seas covers them with a 
network of marine routes, on which such islands serve as 
way stations and mid-sea markets for the surrounding shores. 
Sailors and traders, colonists and conquerors flock to them 
from every side. Such a nodal location on commercial routes 
insures to islands a cosmopolitanism of race, as opposed to 
the ethnic differentiation and unity which follows an out- 
lying or oceanic situation. Here the factor of many-sided 
accessibility predominates over isolation. 

The prevailing small area of such thalassic islands, 
moreover, involves a population so small that it is highly 
susceptible to the effects of intercrossing. Too restricted 
to absorb the constant influx of foreign elements, the in- 
habitants tend to become a highly mixed, polyglot breed. 
This they continue to be by the constant addition of foreign 
strains, so long as the islands remain foci of trade or strategic 
points for the control of the marine highways. Diomede 
Island in Bering Strait is the great market place of the 
polar tribes. Here Siberian Chukches and Alaskan Eskimos 
make their exchanges. The Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island 
in Bering Sea, from long intercourse, have adopted certain 
articles of dress, the boats and part of the vocabulary of 
the Chukches.®^ Kilwauru, located on a sandTbank at the 
eastern end of Ceram, on the border between Malayan and 
Papuan island districts, is the metropolis of native traders 
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in the Far East. Here gather the praiis of the sea-faring 
Bugis bringing manufactured goods from Singapore, and 
boats laden with the natural products of New Guinea.^® The 
smaller these island marts and the wider their circle of trade, 
the more mixed is their population. Thursday Isle, an Eng- 
lish coaling-station in Torres Strait, is a port of call for all 
steamers bound from Europe or China for east Australian 
ports, besides being a center of a big local trade in pearl 
shell and tripang. Hence its population of 526 souls com- 
prises 270 Europeans of various nationalities, including 
British, Germans, Scandina\dans, Danes, Spanish, Portuguese, 

French and Australians of European origin, besides 256 
South Sea Islanders, Papuans, Africans, Philippines, Chinese 
and other Asiatics.^® 

Antiquity shows the same thing on a smaller scale, which Mixed 
grew, however, with the expansion of the circle of commerce, population 
Ancient Aegina in the Saronic Gulf received inhabitants 
from Crete, Argos, Epidaurus in eastern Argolis and Athens ; 
it became a central maritime market .and its people sea- 
traders, whose goods of a certain small kind became known 
as ^^Aegina wares.”®® Delos at the crossroads of the Aegean 
was the center of longer radii. It became the inn for 
travelers and merchants sailing from Asia and Egypt to 
Italy and Greece, and hence drew to itself the trade and 
people of the whole Mediterranean basin.®^ The northwestern 
Indian Ocean had a similar emporium in the ancient Dios- 
coridis, (Sokotra) which focused on itself the trade between 
Arabia and eastern Africa.®' 

Ceylon’s location made it in ancient and medieval times 
the common meeting place for Arab traders from the west 
and Chinese merchants from the east; it thus became the 
Sicily of the semi-enclosed North Indian Ocean. To-day its 
capital Colombo is ^^the Clapham Junction of the Eastern 
Seas,” where passengers change steamers for China, India 
and Australia; a port of call for vessels passing from the 
Straits of Malacca to the Persian Gulf or Mediterranean. 

Hence Ceylon’s solid nucleus of Singhalese and Tamil popu- 
lation, protected against absorption by the large area of 
the island (25,366 square miles) is interspersed in the coastal 
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districts with Arabs, Portuguese, Eurasians dating from the 
old Portuguese occupation, and some ten thousand Euro- 
peans,®^ The island of Gotland, located at the crossroads of 
the Baltic, was early adopted by the Hanseatic merchants 
as their maritime base for the exploitation of Swedish, Fin- 
nish, and Russian trade. Here were “peoples of divers 
tongues,” so the old chronicles say, while the archeological 
finds of Byzantine, Cufic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon and German 
coins testify to the wide circle of trade whose radii focused 
at this nodal point of the Baltic.®^ 

Significant The great importance of such islands has been due solely 
location of their location. Their size and resources are negligible 
^tionT^^ quantities, but their natural position as way stations lent 
them preeminence so long as navigation held to short “laps,” 
and was restricted to enclosed seas. In the wide expanse of 
the open ocean, similar sparsely scattered isles, like Ascension, 
St. Helena, the Canaries and Hawaii, assumed importance 
in proportion to their scarcity. Though never the centers 
of rife intercourse like Delos and Gotland, those lying con- 
spicuously in the track of commerce have succeeded in draw- 
ing to themselves the typical polyglot nodal population. 
Mauritius, located at the southwestern entrance of the Indian 
Ocean about equally distant from Aden, Ceylon, Bombay, 
Singapore and West Australia, and possessing the best 
harbor within many hundred miles, has been held successively 
by Dutch, French and English, and to-day has a dense popu- 
lation of French, English and Hindus.®® A situation at the 
northeast entrance to the Caribbean Sea, keystone of the 
vast arch formed by the Greater and Lesser Antilles, made 
the island of St. Thomas a natural distributing point for this 
whole basin. Facing that much traveled Virgin Passage, 
and forming the first objective of vessels bound from Europe 
to Panama, it became a great ship rendezvous, and assumed 
strategic and commercial importance from early times. We 
find the same political owners here as in Mauritius and in the 
same order — Dutch, French and English, though in 1671 
the island was occupied by the Danes, then from 1807 to 
1815 by the English again, and finally secured by the 
Danes.®® The history of the Falkland Islands is a significant 
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reflection of their location on the south oceanic trade route^, 
where they command the entrance to the Magellan Straits 
and the passage round the Horn. Here on the outskirts of 
the world, where they form the only break in the wide blank 
surface of the South Atlantic, they have been coveted and 
held in turn by the chief European powers having colonies 
in the Orient, — by France, Spain, England, Spain again, Eng- 
land again, by Argentine in 1820, and finally by England 
since 1833. Their possession was of especial advantage to 
Great Britain, which had no other base in this part of 
the world intermediate between England and New Zealand. 

Islands Icrcated in enclosed seas display the transitional Thalassic 
character of border 'districts. They are outposts of the sur- islands as 
rounding shores, and become therefore the first objective of 
every expanding movement, whether commercial or political, 
setting out from the adjacent coasts. Such islands are swept 
by successive waves of conquest or colonization, and they carry 
in their people and language evidences of the wrack left behind 
on their shores. This has been the history of Aegina, Cyprus, 

Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Corfu, Sicily and Sardinia. That 
of Cyprus is typical. It was the first island base for the 
ancient Tyrian fleets, and had its Phoenician settlements in 
1045 B. C. From that time it was one of the many prizes in 
the Mediterranean grab-bag for the surrounding nations. 

After the decline of Tyre, it was occupied by Greeks, then 
passed in turn to Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Romans, 
Saracens, Byzantines, and in 1191 was seized by the Cru- 
saders. Later it fell to Egypt again ; but in 1373 was taken 
by Genoa, in 1463 by Venice, in 1571 by the Turks, and 
finally in 1878 was consigned to England.®^ All these suc- 
cessive occupants have left their mark upon its people, speech, 
culture and architecture. In the same way Sicily, located 
at the waist of the Mediterranean, has received the imprint 
of Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
Spaniards and Italians.®® Its architectural remains bear the 
stamp of these successive occupants in every degree of 
purity and blending. The Sicilians of to-day are a mixture 
of all these intrusive stocks and speak a form of Italian 
corrupted by the infusion of Arabic words.®® In 1071 when 
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the Normans laid siege to Palermo, five languages were 
spoken on the island, — Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic 
and vulgar Sicilian, evidence enough that it was the 
meeting ground of the nations of Europe, Asia and 
North Africa.'® Polyglot Malta to-day tells the same 
story of successive conquests, the same shuttlecock history.^^ 
Almost every language of Europe is spoken here; but the 
native Maltese speech is a corrupt form of Arabic mixed with 
modern Italian and ancient Phoenician words. The whole 
island is ethnographically a border hybrid of Europe and 
North Africa. The Channel Isles are to-day the only spot 
in Europe where French and English survive side by side 
as official and commercial languages. * French and Italian 
meet on equal terms in Corsica. Chinese, Japanese and Ma- 
lays have traded and warred and treated on the debatable 
land of Formosa. The Aru, Ke, and other small archipela- 
goes of the Banda Sea link together the pure Malay and the 
pure Papuan districts, between which they lie. 

From the border character of many islands there follow 
often far-reaching historical effects. Like all border regions 
they are natural battlegrounds. Their historical episodes are 
small, often slow and insidious in their movement, but large in 
their final content; for they are prone to end in a sudden 
dramatic dfcnouement that draws the startled gaze of all the 
neighboring world. It was the destiny of Sicily to make and 
unmake the fortunes of ancient Carthage. Ceylon, from the 
dawn of history, lured traders who enriched and conquerors 
who oppressed peninsular India. The advance of Spain to the 
Canary Isles was the drowsy prologue to the brilliant drama 
of American discovery. The island of Tsushima in the Korean 
Strait was seized by the forces of Kublal Khan in 1280 as 
the base of their attack upon Japan and when in 1867 the 
Russian bear tried to plant a foot on this island, Japan saw 
danger in the movement and ordered him off.*^^ Now we find 
Japan newly established in Sakhalin, the Elliot Islands and 
Formosa, by means of which and her own archipelago she 
blankets the coast of Asia for twenty-two hundred miles. 
This geographical situation may be productive of history. 

Islands are detached areas physically and readily detached 
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politically. Though insularity gives them some measure of 
protection, their relatively small size and consequently small 
populations make them eas}" victims for a conquering sea 
power, and easy to hold in subjection. The security of an 
island habitat against aggression therefore, increases with 
its size, its efficiency in naval warfare, and its degree of 
isolation, the last of which factors depends in turn upon its 
location as thalassic or oceanic. Islands of enclosed seas, 
necessarily small and never far from the close encircling 
lands, are engulfed by every tide of conquest emanating 
from the nearby shores. Oesel and Dago have been held in 
succession by every Baltic power, by the Teutonic Orders, 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia. Gotland has acknowledged 
allegiance to the Hanseatic League, to Denmark and Sweden. 
Sardinia, occupying the center of the western Mediterranean, 
has figured in a varied series of political combinations, — with 
ancient Carthage, Rome, the Saracens of North Africa, with 
Sicily, Pisa, Aragon, Piedmont, and finally now with united 
Italy To the land-bred Teutonic hordes which swept over 
western Europe in the early centuries of our era, a narrow 
strip of sea was some protection for Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, 

Malta and the Balearic Isles. Hence we find these islands 
slow in succumbing to their non-maritime conquerors, and 
readily regained by the energetic Justinian. Later they fell 
victim to the sea-wise Saracens, but again gravitated back 
to their closer and more natural European connections. 

More often the small area of an island facilitates its re- Insular 
tention in bondage, when the large and less isolated conti- 
nental districts have thrown off an unwelcome yoke. Athens, 
with her strong navy, found it an easy task to whip back 
into the ranks of the Delian Confederacy her recalcitrant 
island subjects like Naxos, ^amos and Thasos; but her 
mutinous cities in peninsular Chalcidice and isthmian Megara, 
incited to revolt and aided by their neighbors,^® were less at 
her mercy. This principle was recognized by Thucydides, 
and taken advantage of by the Lacedaemonians during the 
great war for Spartan supremacy. England has been able 
to hold Ireland in a vise. Of all her former French territory, 
she retains only the Channel Isles. Cuba and Porto Rico 
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remained in the crushing grasp of Spain sixty-four years 
after Mexico and the continental states of Central and 
South America, by mutual help and encouragement, had 
secured independence. The islands found that the isolation 
which confers protection from outside aggression meant for 
them detachment from friendly sources of succor on the 
mainland- The desultory help of filibuster expeditions, easily 
checked at the port of departure or landing, availed little 
to supplement the inadequate forces of rebellion pent up on 
their relatively small areas. By contrast, Mexico’s larger 
area and population, continually stirred by American ex- 
ample and encouragement, reinforced by American volunteers 
and even by United States army officers, found revolt from 
1812 to 1824 a comparatively easy task. 

Cuba suffered from its geographic aloofness. So did little 
Crete, which submitted to Turkish oppression sixty years 
after the continental Greeks had made good their claim to 
freedom. Nor was this the first time that Cretan liberty 
had suffered from the detachment of an island environment. 
Aristo-tle recognized the principle when he wrote : ^‘The people 
of Crete have hitherto submitted to the rule of the leading 
families as Cosmi, because the insular situation of Crete cuts 
off the interference of strangers or foreigners which might 
stir up rebellion against the ‘unjust or partial government.” 
And then he adds that this insular exclusion of outside incite- 
ment long rendered the fidelity of the Perioeci or serf- 
like peasants of Crete a striking contrast to the uneasy 
spirit of the Spartan Helots, who were constantly stirred to 
revolt by the free farmers of Argos, Messinia and Arcadia.*^® 
Thus ancient like modern Crete missed those beheficient 
stimuli which penetrate a land frontier, but are cut off by 
the absolute boundary of the sea. 

Island fragments of broken empires are found everywhere. 
They figure conspicuously in that scattered location indi- 
cative of declining power- Little St. Pierre and Miquelon 
are the last geographical evidences of France’s former do- 
minion in Canada. The English Bermudas and Bahamas 
point back to the time when Great Britain held the long- 
drawn opposite coast. The British, French, Dutch, Danish, 
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as once even Swedish, holdings in the Lesser Antilles are 
island monuments to lost continental domains, as recently 
were Cuba and Porto Rico to Spain’s once vast American 
empire. Of Portugal’s widespread dominion in the Orient 
there remain to her only the island fragments of Timor, 
Kambing, Macao and Diu, besides two coastal points on the 
western face of peninsular India, All the former continental 
holdings of the Sultan of Zanzibar have been absorbed into the 
neighboring German and British territories, and only the is- 
lands of Zanzibar and Pemba remain to him by the temporary 
indulgence of his strong neighbors. The Sheik of the Bah- 
rein Islands originally held also the large kingdom of El 
Hasa on the nearby Persian Gulf littoral of Ai*abia; but he 
lost this to the Turks in 1840, and now retains the Bahrein 
Islands as the residuum of his former territories/® 

The insular remnants of empires are tolerated, because Security 
their small size, when unsupported by important location, of such 
usually renders them innocuous ; and their geographic isola- 


tion removes them from international entanglements, unless passive, 
some fai'-reaching anthropo-geographic readjustment lends 
them a new strategic or commercial importance. The con- 
struction of the Suez Canal gave England a motive for the 
acquisition of Cyprus in 1878, as a nearer base than Malta 
for the protection of Port Said, just as the present Panama 
Canal project led the United States to re-open negotiations 
for the purchase of the Danish Isles. One cannot get away 
from the impression that the law of political detachability 
will operate again to make some new distribution of the parti- 
colored political holdings in the Lesser Antilles. The small 
size of these islands, and their thalassic location commanding 
approaches to a large region of only partially developed 
resources and to the interoceanic passway across it, will 
pitch them into the dice-box on the occasion of every naval 
war between their sovereign powers. 

The shifting fate of political detachability becomes 
moderated in islands of the open ocean, because of their re- 


moteness from the colonizing or conquering movements 
emanating from the continents. In contrast to the changing 
political connections of thalassic isles, consider the calm or 
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monotonous political history of outlying islands like the 
Shetland, Faroes, Iceland, Canaries, Madeira, Cape Verde, 
Azores, St. Helena, Ascension and Hawaii. The Norse colony 
of Iceland, as a republic, maintained loose connections with 
its mother country from 874 to 1264; then for nearly six 
centuries it followed the political fate of Norway till 1814, 
when an oversight left it in the hands of Denmark on the 
dissolution of the union of Denmark and Norway. The 
Azores have known no history except that which came to 
them from Portugal; even their discovery goes back to a 
Saracen navigator who, in 1147, sailed from the mouth of 
the Tagus a thousand miles straight into the sunset.®^ For 
two hundred years thereafter extreme isolation kept them 
outside the pale of history till their rediscovery by Prince 
Henry, the Navigator. 

Land-masses, as we have found, are independent by loca- 
tion or independent by size. Large islands, especially where 
they occupy an outskirt locaton, may long succeed in main- 
taining an independent national existence ; but to render this 
permanent, they must supplement their area by the acquisi- 
tion of continental lands, according to the law of increasing 
territorial aggregates. Great Britain and Japan, though 
ethnically and culturally appendages of the nearby main- 
land, were large enough, aided by the dividing sea, to 
maintain political autonomy. They absorbed all the insular 
fragments lying about them to extend their areas, and then 
each in turn entered upon a career of continental expansion. 
To Japan this movement as a determined policy came late, 
only when she faced the alternative of absorbing territory 
or being absorbed by all-devouring Russia. The isolation 
of Madagascar resulted in only slight community of race 
with Africa, and combined with large area, has kept 
the island to a great extent distinct from the political history 
of Africa. The impulses which swept the eastern coast of 
the continent reached the outlying island with abated force. 
Arab, Portuguese, Dutch and English only scratched its 
rim. The character of its western coasts, of its vigorous 
Malayan population, and of the intervening Mozambique 
Current rendered conquest difficult from the African shore. 
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Its large size, with the promise of abundant resources, oiFered 
a bait to conquest, jet put a barrier in its way. Hence we 
find that not till 1895, when the partition of continental 
Africa was almost accomplished, did the French conquest of 
Madagascar occur. 

By contrast, the closely grouped East Indies, long coveted 
for their tropical products, suffered a contagion of conquest. 
The large size of these islands, so far from granting them 
immunity, only enabled the epidemic of Portuguese and 
Dutch dominion to pass from one to the other more readily, 
and that even when the spice and pepper trade languished 
from a plethora of products. But even here the size of the 
islands, plus the sub-equatorial climate which bars genuine 
white colonization, has restricted the efiFective political 
dominion of Europeans to the coasts, and thus favored the 
survival of the natives undisturbed in the interior, with all 
their primitive institutions. The largest islands, like Borneo 
and Sumatra, have vast inland tracts still unexplored and 
devoted to savagery, thus illustrating the contrast between 
center and periphery. When Australia, the largest of all 
the Pacific island group, became an object of European ex- 
pansion, its temperate and sub-tropical location adapted it for 
white colonization, and the easy task of conquering its weak 
and retarded native tribes encouraged its appropriation ; but 
the natural autonomy which belongs to large area and de- 
tached location asserted itself in the history of British 
Australia. The island continent Is now erected into a con- 
federation of states, enjoying virtual independence. 
In New Zealand, we find the recent colonists taking 
advantage of their isolation to work out undisturbed certain 
unique social theories. Here, against a background of ar- 
rested aboriginal development, another race evinces a radical 
spirit of progress ; and to these contrasted results equally the 
detached island environment has contributed its share. 

The historical development of island peoples bears 
always in greater or less degree the stamp of isolation ; but 
this isolation may lead to opposite cultural results. It 
may mean in one case retardation, in another accelerated 
development. Its geographical advantages are distinctly 
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relative, increasing rapidly with a rising scale of civilization. 
Therefore in an island habitat the race factor may operate 
with or against the geographic factor in producing a de- 
sirable historical result. If the isolation is almost complete, 
the cultural status of the inhabitants low, and therefore 
their need of stimulation from without very great, the lack 
of it wull sink them deeper in barbarism than their kinsmen on 
the mainland. The negroes of Africa, taken as a whole, 
occupy a higher economic and cultural rank than the black 
races of Australia and Melanesia; and for this difference 
one cause at least is to be found in the difference of their 
habitats. The knowledge of iron, stock-raising, and many 
branches of agriculture were continental achievements, which 
belonged to the great eastern land-mass and spread from 
Egypt over Africa even to the Hottentot country ; the lack 
of them among the Australians must be attributed to their 
insularity, which barred them from this knowledge, just as 
the ignorance of iron and other metals among the native Ca- 
nary Islanders®^ can only be ascribed to a sea barrier fifty- 
two miles wide. The scant acquaintance of the Balearic 
Islanders with iron in Roman days^^ points to insular detach- 
ment. The lack of native domesticable animals in the Pacific 
archipelagoes illustrates another limitation incident to the 
restricted fauna of islands, though this particular lack also 
retarded the cultural development of primitive North 
America. 

On the other hand, people who have already secured the 
fundamental elements of civilization find the partial seclusion 
of an island environment favorable to their further progress, 
because it permits their powers to unfold unhindered, protects 
them from the friction of border quarrels, from the dis- 
turbance and desolation of invading armies, to which conti- 
nental peoples are constantly exposed. But even here the 
advantage lies in insulation but not in isolation,**® in a 
location like that of England or Japan, near enough to a 
continent to draw thence culture, commerce and occasional 
new strains of blood, but detached by sea-girt boundaries 
broad enough to ward off overwhelming aggressions. Such 
a location insures enough segregation for protection, but also 
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opportunity for universal contact over the vast commons of 
the sea. 

Excessive isolation may mean impoverishment in purse Excessive 
and progress even for an advanced race. Ireland has long isolation, 
suffered from its out skirt location. It lies too much in the 
shadow of England, and has been barred by the larger island 
from many warming raj^s of immigration, culture and com- 
merce that would have vitalized its national existence- The 
‘‘round barrow” men of the Bronze Age, the Romans, and the 
Normans never carried thither their respective contributions 
to civilization. The Scandinavians infused into its popula- 
tion only inconsiderable strains of their vigorous northern 
blood.®^ In consequence the Irish are to-day substantially 
the same race as in Caesar’s time, except for the small, unas- 
similated group of antagonistic English and Lowland 
Scotch, both Teutonic, in Ulster.^^ Barred by Great Britain 
from direct contact with the Continent and all its stimulating 
influences, suffering from unfavorable conditions of climate 
and topography, Ireland’s political evolution progressed at 
a snail’s pace. It tarried in the tribal stage till after the 
English conquest, presenting a primitive social organization 
such as existed nowhere in continental Europe. Property 
was communal till the time of the Tudors, and all law was 
customary.*® Over-protected by excessive isolation, it failed 
to learn the salutary lesson of political co-operation and 
centralization for defense, such as Scotland learned from 
England’s aggressions, and England from her close conti- 
nental neighbors. Great Britain, meanwhile, intercepted the 
best that the Continent had to give, both blows and blessings, 
and found an advantage in each. The steady prosecution 
of her continental wars demanded the gradual erection of a 
standing army, which weakened the power of feudalism ; and 
the voting of funds for the conduct of these same wars put 
a whip into the hand of Parliament. 

The history of Iceland illustrates the advantage and sub- The case 
sequently the drawback of isolation. The energetic spirits Iceland, 
who, at the end of the ninth century, resented the centraliza- 
tion of political power in Norway and escaped from the 
turmoil and oppression of the home country to the remote 
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asylum offered by Iceland, maintained there till 126S the 
only absolutely free republic in the world. They had 
brought with them various seeds of culture and progress, 
which grew and flowered richly in this peaceful soil. Iceland 
became the center of brilliant maritime and colonial achieve- 
ments, the home of a native literature which surpassed that 
of all its contemporaries except Dante’s Italy.®® But after 
the decay of the Greenland colonies converted Iceland from a 
focal into a remote terminal point, and after the progress 
of the world became based upon complex and far-reaching 
commercial relations, the blight of extreme isolation settled 
upon the island ; peace became stagnation. 

The concomitant of isolation is protection. Though this 
protection, if the result of extreme isolation, may mean an 
early cessation of development, history shows that in the 
lower stages of civilization, when the social organism is small 
and weak, and its germs of progress easily blighted, islands 
off’er the sheltered environment in which imported flowers 
of culture not only survive but improve; in less protected 
fields they deteriorate or disappear. When learning and 
Christianity had been almost wiped out on the continent of 
Europe by the ravages of barbarian invasion between 450 
and 800 A. D., in Ireland they grew and flourished. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the high scholarship of the 
Irish monks and their enthusiastic love of learning for its 
own sake drew to their schools students of the noblest rank 
from both England and France.®® It was from Irish teachers 
that the Piets' of Scotland and the Angles of northern Eng- 
land received their first lessons in Christianity. These fixed 
their mission stations again on islands, on Iona off south- 
western Scotland and on Lindisfarne or Holy Isle near the 
east coast of Northumbria.®® It was in the protected environ- 
ment of the medieval Iceland that Scandinavian literature 
reached its highest development. 

Insular protection was undoubtedly a factor in the brilliant 
cultural development of Crete. The progress of the early 
civilization from the late Stone Age through the Bronze Age 
was continuous; it bears no trace of any strong outside in- 
fluence or sudden transition, no evidence of disturbance like 
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an invasion or conquest bv an alien people till 1200 B. C. 
when the latest stage of Minoan art was crushed by barbarian 
incursion from the north.®^ 

The early history of the Singhalese monarchy in Ceylon Factor of 
from 250 B. C. to *il6 A. D., when even the narrow moat of Protection 
Palk Strait discouraged Tamil invasions from the mainland, 
shows the brilliant development possible under even a slight 
degree of protection.®' However, in the case of these Ceylon 
Arj^ans, as in that of the Icelandic Norse, we must keep in 
mind the fact that the bearers of this culture were picked 
men, as are early maritime colonists the world over. The sea 
selects and then protects its island folk. But the seclusion 
of Ceylon was more favorable to progress than the mainland 
of India, with its incessant political and religious upheavals. 

Japan, in contrast to China’s long list of invasions, shows the 
peace of an insular location. She never suffered any over- 
whelming influx of alien races or any foreign conquest. The 
armada sent by Kublai Khan in 1281 to subdue the islands 
paralleled the experience of the famous Spanish fleet three 
centuries later in English waters. This is the only attempt 
to invade Japan that recorded history shows.®® In the 
original peopling of the island by Mongolian stock at the 
cost of the Aino aborigines, there is evidence of two distinct 
and perhaps widely separated immigrations from the main- 
land, one from Korea and another from more northern Asia. 

Thus Japan’s population contained two continental elements, 
which seem to have held themselves in the relation of govern- 
ing and governed class, much as Norman and Saxon did in 
England, while the Ainos lingered in the geographical back- 
ground of mountain fastness and outlying islands, as the 
primitive Celts did in the British Isles. In the case both of 
England and Japan, the island location made the occupation 
by continental races a fitful, piecemeal process, not an inun- 
dation, because only small parties could land from time to 
time. The result was gradual or partial amalgamation of 
the various stocks, but nowhere annihilation. Character 

But island location was not the sole factor in the equation, 
Similarity of race and relative parity of civilization between invaders 
the successive immigrants and the original population, as as factor. 
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well as the small numbers of the invaders, made the struggle 
for the ownership of the island not wholly one-sided, and was 
later favorable to amalgamation in England as in Japan; 
whereas very small bands of far-coming Spaniards in the 
Canaries, Cuba, and Porto Rico resulted in the extinction 
of the original inhabitants, by the process operating now in 
New Zealand and Australia. Prior to the arrival of the 
Europeans in the Antilles, the conquest of these islands by 
South American Caribs had resulted in race intermixture. 
These sea-marauders brought no women with them in their 
small boats from the distant mainland, so they killed off the 
men and married the Arawak women of the islands. Here 
again insular location plus similarity of race and culture 
produced amalgamation, as opposed to extermination of the 
vanquished by over-sea invaders. 

While the insular security of a primitive folk like the 
Tasmanians, Hawaiians and Malagasies is only passive, 
that of a civilized people like the English and modern 
Japanese is active, consciously utilized and reinforced. It 
is therefore more effective, and productive of more varied 
political and cultural results. Such people can allow them- 
selves extensive contact with other nations, because they know 
it is in their power to control or check such contact at will. 
Japan took refuge in its medieval peidod in a policy of 
seclusion suggested by its island habitat, °° relying on the 
passive protection of isolation. England, on the other hand, 
from the time of King Alfred, built up a navy to resist in- 
vasion. The effect, after the political unification of Great 
Britain, was a guarantee of protection against foreign attack, 
the concentration of the national defenses in a navy,^® the 
elimination of the standing army which despotic monarchs 
might have used to crush the people, the consequent release 
of a large working force from military service, and the ap- 
plication of these to the development of English industry.^'^ 

Islands, as naturally protected districts, are often sought 
as places of refuge by the weak or vanquished, and thus arc 
drawn into the field of historical movement. We find this 
principle operating also in the animal world. The fur seals 
of the North Pacific have fled from the American coasts and 
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found an asylum on the PribilofF Islands of Bering Sea, 
where their concentration and isolation have enabled them 
to become wards of the United States government, though 
this result they did not foresee. The last Rhytina or Arctic 
sea-cow was found on an island in Bering Strait.®^ So the 
Veneti of Northern Italy in the fifth century sought an 
asylum from the desolating Huns and, a century later, from 
the Lombards, in the deposit islands at the head of the 
Adriatic, and there found the geographic conditions for a 
brilliant commercial and cultural development. Formosa got 
its first contingent of Chinese settlers in the thirteenth century 
in refugees seeking a place of safety from Kublai Khan’s 
armies ; and its second in 1644 in a Chinese chief and his 
followers who had refused to submit to the victorious Man- 
chus. In 1687 Formosa was an asylum also for Japanese 
Christians, who escaped thither from the persecutions attend- 
ing the discovery of Jesuit conspiracies against the govern- 
ment.®® The Azores, soon after their rediscovery in 1481, 
were colonized largely by Flemish refugees,^®® just as Iceland 
was peopled by rebellious Norwegians. To such voluntary 
exiles the dividing sea gives a peculiar sense of security, this 
by a psychological law. Hence England owing to its insular 
location, and also to its free government, has always been an 
asylum for the oppressed. The large body of Huguenot 
refugees who sought her shores after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes added a valuable element to her population. 

Islands find their populations enriched by the immigration Convict 
of this select class who refuse to acquiesce in oppression and 
injustice. But the geographic conditions which make islands 
natural asylums make them also obvious places of detention 
for undesirable members of society; these conditions render 
segregation complete, escape difficult or impossible, and con- 
trol easy. Hence we find that almost all the nations of the 
world owning islands have utilized them as penal stations. 

From the gray dawn of history the Isles of the Blessed have 
been balanced by the isles of the cursed. The radiant 
Garden of Hesperides has found its antithesis in the black 
hell of Norfolk Isle, peopled by the ‘‘doubly condemned” 
criminals whom not even the depraved convict citizens of 
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Botany Bay could tolerate/®^ There is scarcely an island 
of the Mediterranean without this sinister vein in its history. 
The archipelagoes of the ancient Aegean were constantly 
receiving political exiles from continental Greece. Augustus 
Caesar confined his degenerate daughter Julia, the wife of 
Tiberius, on the island of Pandateria, one of the Ponza 
group ; and banished her paramour, Sempronius Gracchus, 
to Cercina in the Syrtis Minor off the African coast.^®^ 
Other Roman matrons of high degree but low morals and 
corrupt officials were exiled to Corsica, Sardinia, Seriphos, 
Amorgos and other of the Cyclades.^^® To-day Italy has 
prisons or penal stations in Ischia, the Ponza group, Procida, 
Nisida, Elba, Pantellaria, Lampedusa, Ustica, and especially 
in the Lipari Isles, where the convicts are employed in mining 
sulphur, alum and pumice from the volcanic cones.^®^ 

In modern times many remote oceanic islands have gotten 
their first or only white settlers from this criminal class. 
Such are the citizens whom Chile has sent to Easter Isle 
twenty-five hundred miles away out in the Pacific.^®® The 
inhabitants of Fernando Noronha, 1£5 miles off the eastern 
point of South America, are convicts from Brazil, together 
with .the warders and troops who guard them.^®® In 1832 
Ecuador began to use the uninhabited Gallapagos Islands, 
lying 730 miles west of its coast, as a penal settlement.^®^ 
The history of St. Helena is typical. Its first inhabitants 
were some Portuguese deserters who in punishment were 
marooned here from a Portuguese ship with a supply of seed 
and cattle. They proved industrious and had cultivated a 
good deal of the land when four years later they were removed 
to Portugal. The next inhabitants were a few slaves of both 
sexes who escaped from a slave ship that had stopped here 
for wood and water. These multiplied, worked and restored 
the overgrown plantations of their predecessors, till a Portu- 
guese vessel about twenty years later was sent to exterminate 
them. A few escaped to the woods, however, and were found 
there in prosperity in 1588.^®® From 1816 till 1821 St. 
Helena was the prison of Napoleon. 

Many of these penal islands seem chosen with a view to 
their severe or unhealthy climate, which would forever repel 
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free immigration and therefore render them useless for any 
other purpose. This is true of the French Isles du Salut off 
the Guiana coast, of Spanish Fernando Po in the Gulf of 
Guinea, of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, notoriously 
unhealthy, which receive the criminals of British India,^®® 
and of numerous others. A bleak climate and unproductive 
soil have added to the horror of exile life in Sakhalin, as they 
overshadowed existence in the Falkland Islands, when these 
were a penal colony of Spain and later of Argentine.^^® 

In the case of political offenders and incorrigibles, the Island 
island prison is as remote and inaccessible as possible. The Prisons for 
classic example is Napoleon’s consignment to Elba and sub- 
sequently to St. Helena, whence escape was impossible. 

Spain has sent its rebellious subjects, even university profes- 
sors of independent views, to Fernando Po in the Gulf of 
Guinea and Teneriffe in the Canaries.^^^ Russian political 
offenders of the most dangerous class are confined first in 
the Schliisselberg prison, situated on a small island in Lake 
Ladoga near the effluence of the Neva. There they languish 
in solitary confinement or are transferred to far-off Sakhalin, 
whose very name is taboo in St. Petersburg.^^^ During our 
Civil War, one of the Dry Tortugas, lying a hundred miles 
west of the southern point of Florida and at that time the 
most isolated island belonging to the American government, 
was used as a prison for dangerous Confederates; and here 
later three conspirators in the assassination of President 
Lincoln were incarcerated.^^® Far away to the southeast, off 
the coast of South America, are the Isles du Salut, a French 
penal station for criminals of the worst class. The Isle du 
Diable, ominous of name, lies farthest out to sea. This was 
for five years the prison of Dreyfus. Its other inhabitants 
are lepers. Isles of the cursed indeed ! 

What islands have they tend to hold, to segregate. Islands as 
secrete from meddling hands, preserve untouched and 
unaltered. Owing to this power to protect, islands show 
a large percentage of rare archaic forms of animal and plant 
life. The insular fauna of Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea 
and Madagascar display a succession of strange, ancestral 
forms going back to the biological infancy of the world. The 
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Canaries in the Atlantic and Celebes in the Pacific are 
museums of living antiquities, some of them dating probably 
from Miocene times.^^^ Such survivals are found elsewhere 
only in high mountains, "whose inaccessible slopes also offer 
protection against excessive competition. Hence some of the 
antiquated species of insular Celebes, Formosa, Japan and 
Hainon occur again on the Asiatic mainland only in the 
Himalayas.^^® 

For man, too, islands and their sister areas of isolation, 
mountains, are areas of survivals. The shrinking remnants 
of that half-dwarf Negrito stock which may have formed the 
aboriginal population of southern Asia are found to-day only 
in the mountains of peninsular India and in island groups 
like the Andaman and the Philippines. But even in the Philip- 
pines, they are confined either to the mountainous interiors 
of the larger islands, or to little coastal islets like Polillo, 
Alabat, Jomalig, and others.^ [See map page 147.] Yezo, 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Isles harbor the last feeble remnants 
of the Ainos, a primitive people who formerly occupied a long 
stretch of the Asiatic coast south of the Amur mouth. The 
protected environment of these islands has postponed the 
doom of extinction toward which the Ainos are hastening.’* 
With insular conservatism they dress, live and seek their food 
on the sea to-day, just as depicted in Japanese art and litera- 
ture at the dawn of history. [See map page 103.] 

It is chiefly on islands of harsh climatic conditions, like 
Sakhalin, or of peculiarly restricted resources and area, 
like the Andaman, or of remote, side-tracked location, like 
Iceland, Sardinia and Cape Breton, that the stamp of tlic 
primitive or antiquated is strongest. Even when not ap- 
parent in race stock, owing to the ubiquitous colonization of 
maritime peoples, it marks the language and customs of even 
these late-coming occupants, because an island environment 
asserts always some power to isolate. This is due not only to 
the encircling moat of sea, but also to the restricted insular 
area, too small to attract to itself the great currents of 
human activity which infuse cosmopolitan ideas and innova- 
tions, and too poor to buy the material improvements which 
progress offers. If the tourist in Sicily finds the women pf 
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Taormina or Girgcnti spinning with a hand spindle, and the 
express trains moving only twelve miles an hour, he can take 
these two facts as the product of a small, detached area, 
although this island lies at the crossroads of the Mediter- 
ranean. Corsica and Sardinia, lying ofF the main routes of 
travel in this basin, are two of the most primitive and isolated 
spots of Europe. Here the old wooden plow of Roman 
days is still in common use as it is in Crete, and feudal 
institutions of the Middle Ages still prevail to some extent, 

— a fact which recalls the long survival of feudalism in Japan. 

The little Isle of Man, almost in sight of the English coast, 
has retained an old Norse form of government. Here sur- 
vives the primitive custom of orally proclaiming every new 
law from the Tynwald Hill before it can take elfect,^^*^ and 
the other ancient usage of holding the court of justice on 
the same hill under the open sky. The Faroe Islands and 
Iceland arc museums of Norse antiquities. The stamp of 
isolation and therefore conservatism is most marked in the 
remoter, northern islands. Surnames are rare in Iceland, 
and such as exist are mostly of foreign origin. In their 
place, Christian names followed by the patronymic prevail; 
but in the Faroes, these patronymics have in a great many 
cases become recognized as suniames. So again, while the 
Faroese women still use a rude spinning-wheel introduced 
from Scotland in 1671, in Iceland this spinning-wheel was 
still an innovation in 1800, and even to-day competes with 
spindles. Hand-querns for grinding wheat, stone hammers 
for pounding fish and roots, the wooden weighing-beam of 
the ancient Northmen, and quaint marriage customs give 
the final touch of aloofness and antiquity to life on these re- 
mote islands-^^^ 

As all island life bears more or less the mark of isolation, Effects of 
so it betrays the narrow area that has served at its base, small area 
Though islands show a wdde variation in size from the 301,- ^ islands. 
000 square miles (771,900 square kilometers) of New Guinea 
or the 291,000 square miles (746,950 square kilometers) of 
Borneo to the private estates like the Scilly Isles, Gardiner 
and Shelter islands off Long Island, or thase small, sea- fenced 
pastures for sheep and goats near the New England coast 
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and in the Aegean, yet small islands predominate ; the large 
ones are very few. Islands comprise a scant seven per cent, 
of the total land area of the earth, and their number is 
very great, — ^nine hundred, for instance, in the Philippine 
group alone. Therefore small area is a conspicuous feature 
of islands generally. It produces in island people all those 
effects which are characteristic of small, naturally defined 
areas, especially early or precocious social, political and 
cultural development. The value of islands in this respect 
belongs to the youth of the world, as seen in the ancient 
Mediterranean, or in the adolescence of modem primitive 
races ; it declines as the limitations rather than the advantages 
of restricted territory preponderate in later historical de- 
velopment. 

This early maturity, combined with the power to expend 
the concentrated national or tribal forces in any given 
direction, often results in the domination of a very small 
island over a large group. In the Society Islands, Cook 
found little Balabola ruling over Ulietea (Raitea) and Otaha, 
the former of these alone being over twice the size of Bolabola, 
whose name commanded respect as far as Tahiti.^^^ The 
Fiji Archipelago was ruled in pre-Christian days by the little 
islet of Mbau, scarcely a mile long, which lies like a pebble 
beside massive Viti Levu. It was the chief center of political 
power and its supremacy was owned by nearly all the group. 
The next important political center was Rewa, no larger than 
Mbau, which had for its subject big Mbengga.^*’* In the 
same way, the Solomon group was ruled by Mongusaie and 
Simbo, just as tiny New Lauenberg lorded it over the larger 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago. When the Dutch in 
1613 undertook the conquest of the coveted Spice Isles, they 
found there two rival sultans seated in the two minute islets 
of Ternate and Tidore off the west coast of Gilolo. Their 
collective possessions, which the Dutch took, comprised all 
the Moluccas, the Ke and Banda groups, the whole of north- 
western New Guinea, and Mindanao of the Philippines.^*® 

It was no unusual thing for classic Aegean isles to con- 
trol and exploit goodly stretches of the nearest coast, or to 
exercise dominion over other islands. Aristotle tells us that 
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Crete’s location across the southex'n end of the Aegean Sea 
confirmed to it by nature the early naval empire of the Hel- 
lenic world. Minos conquered some of the islands, colonized 
others,'”^ and, according to the story of Theseus and the Min- 
otaur, laid Athens under tribute ; but his suppression of piracy 
in these waters and his conspicuous leadership in the art of 
navigation point to a yet more significant supremacy. So 
insular Venice ruled and exploited large dependencies. The 
island of Zealand, strategically located at the entrance to the 
Baltic, has been the heart and head and strong right arm of 
the Danish dominion, through all its long history of fluctuat- 
ing boundaries. England’s insularity has been the strongest 
single factor in the growth of her vast colonial empire and in 
the maintenance of its loyal allegiance and solidarity. The 
widely strewn plantation of her colonies is the result of that 
teeming island seed-bed at home; while the very smallness of 
the mother country is the guarantee of its supremacy over its 
dependencies, because it is too small either to oppress them or 
to get along without them. Now an Asiatic variant of Eng- 
lish history is promised us by growing Japan. 

Though political supremacy is possible even to an island Economic 
of insignificant size, both the advantages and the grave limitations 
disadvantages of small area are constantly asserting them- 
selves. Sonic developments peculiar to large territory are 
here eliminated at tlic start. For instance, robbery and 
brigandage, which were so long a scourge in peninsular Greece, 
were unheard of on the small Aegean islands. Sheep-raising 
was at an early date safer in England than on the Continent, 
because wolves were earlier exterminated there. Bio-geog- 
raphy shows an increasing impoverishment in the flora and 
fauna of small islands with distance from the mainland. In 
the Pacific Ocean, this progressive impoverishment from west 
to east has had great influence upon human life in the islands. 

In Polynesia, therefore, all influences of the chase and of 
pastoral life arc wanting, while in Melanesia, with its larger 
islands and larger number of land animals, hunting still 
plays an important part, and is the chief source of subsistence 
for many New Guinea villages. Therefore a corresponding 
decay of projectile weapons is to be traced west to east, 
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and is conspicuous in those crumbs of land constituting 
Polynesia and Micronesia. The limit of the bow and arrow 
includes the northeastern portion of the Philippine group, 
cuts through the Malay Arclaipelago so as to include the 
Moluccas and Flores, includes Melanesia as far as Tonga or 
the Friendly Isles, but excludes Micronesia, Polynesia and 
Australia. Even in Melanesia, however, bows and arrows 
are not universal ; they are lacking in peripheral islands like 
New Caledonia and New Ireland. 

The restriction of trees, also, with the exception of the 
coco-palm and pandanus, has had its effect upon boat making. 
This general impoverishment is unmistakably reflected in 
the whole civilization of the smaller islands of Polynesia and 
Micronesia, especially in the Paumota and Pclcw groups. 
In the countless coralline islands which strew the Pacific, 
another restricting factor is found in their monotonous geo- 
logical formation. Owing to the lack of hard stone, especially 
of flint, native utensils and weapons have to be fashioned 
out of wood, bones, shells, and sharks’ teeth.^^® 

Nor does the geographical limitation end here. Islands 
have proportionately a scanter allowance of fertile alluvial 
lowlands than have continents. This follows from their 
geological history, except in the case of those low deposit 
islands built up from the waste of the land. Most islands 
are summits of submerged mountain ranges, like Corsica 
and Sardinia, the Aegean archipelagoes, the Greater Antilles, 
Vancouver, and the countless fiord groups ; or they arc single 
or composite volcanic cones, like the Canaries, Azores, Lipari, 
Kurile, Fiji, Ascension, St. Helena and the Lesser Antilles; 
or they are a combination of highland subsidence and vol- 
canic out-thrust, like Japan, the Philippines, tlie long Sunda 
chain and Iceland. Both geologic histories involve high 
reliefs, steep slopes, a deep surrounding sea, and hence rarely 
a shallow continental shelf for the accumulation of broad 
alluvial lowlands. Among the Aegean Isles only Naxos has 
a flood plain ; all the rest have steep coasts, with few sand or 
gravel beaches, and only small deposit plains at the head of 
deep and precipitous embayraents. Japan’s area of arable 
soil is to-day only 16.7 per cent, of its total surface, even 
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after the gentler slopes of its mountains have been terraced 
up two thousand feet. Some authorities put the figure lower, 
at 10 and 12 per cent. 

Yet in spite of limited area and this paucity of local re- Dense 
sources, islands constantly surprise, us by their relatively populations 
dense populations. More often than not they show a density islands, 
exceeding that of the nearest mainland having the same zonal 
location, often the same geologic structure and soil. Along 
with other small, naturally defined areas, they tend to a 
closer packing of the population. Yet side by side with this 
relative over-population, we find other islands uninhabited 
or tenanted only by sheep, goats and cattle. 

In the wide Pacific w'orld comprising Australia and Ocean- 
ica, islands take up fifteen per cent, of the total land area, 
but they contain forty-four per cent, of the population.^^^^ 

The insular empire of Japan, despite the paucity of its 
arable soil, has a density of population nearly twice that of 
China, nearly three times that of Korea, and exceeding that 
of any political subdivision of continental Asia; but Japan, 
in turn, is surpassed in congestion only by Java, with a 
density of 587 to the square mile,^'” which almost equals that 
of Belgium (643) and England (600). Great Britain has a 
density of population (453 to the square mile) only exceeded 
in continental Europe by that of Belgium, but surpassed near- 
ly tlireefold by that of the little Channel Isles, which amounts 
to 1254 to the sejuaro mile.*‘*“ If the average density of the 
United Kingdom is greatly diminished in Ireland, just as 
Italy^s is in Sardinia and France’s in Corsica, this fact is 
due primarily to a side-tracked or overshadowed location 
and adverse topography, combined with misgovernment. 

If we compare countries which are partly insular, partly 
continental, the same truth emerges. The kingdom of Greece 
has fifteen per cent, of its territory in islands. Here again 
population reaches its greatest compactness in Corfu and 
Zante, which arc nearly thrice as thickly inhabited as the 
rest of Greece.''®*^ Similarly the islands which constitute so 
large a part of Denmark have an average density of 269 to 
tlic square mile as opposed to the 112 of Jutland. The 
figures rise to 215 to the square mile in the Danish West 
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Indies, but drop low in the bleak, subarctic insular depend- 
encies of Greenland, Iceland and the Faroes. Portugal’s 
density is tripled in the Madeiras^^"^ and doubled in the 
Azores, but drops in the badly placed Cape Verde Island, 
exposed to tropical he.at and the desiccating tradewinds 
blowing off the Sahara. Spain’s average rises twenty-five per 
cent, in the Canary Islands, which she has colonized, and 
France’s nearly doubles in the French West Indies. The 
British West Indies, also, with the exception of the broken 
coral bank constituting the Bahamas, show a similar sur- 
prising density of population, which in Bermuda and Barba- 
does surpasses that of England, and approximates the teem- 
ing human life of the Channel Isles. 

This general tendency toward a close packing of the popu- 
lation in the smaller areas of land comes out just as distinctly 
in islands inhabited by natural peoples in the lower stages 
of development. Despite the retarded economic methods 
peculiar to savagery and barbarism, the Polynesian islands, 
for instance, often show a density of population equal to that 
of Spain and Greece (100 to the square mile) and exceeding 
that of European Turkey and Russia. “Over the whole ex- 
tent of the South Sea,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘4rom 
one tropic to another, we find traces of a bygone state of 
over-population, when the resources of even a tropical soil 
were taxed, and even the improvident Polynesian treiubled 
for the future.”^^^ He calls the Gilbert atolls “warrens of 
men.”^®^ One of them, Drummond’s Island, with an area of 
about twenty square miles, contained a population of 1 0,000 
in 1840, and all the atolls were densely populated.^ To-day 
they count 35,000 inhabitants in less than SOO square miles. 
The neighboring Marshall group has 16,000 on its 158 
square miles of area. The Caroline and Pelew archipelagoes 
show a density of 69 to the square mile, the Tonga or 
Friendly group harbor about 60 and the French holdings of 
Futuma and Wallis (or Uea) the samc.^'^" So the Bismarck 
Archipelago, Solomon, Hawaiian, Samoan and Marianne 
islands have to-day populations by no means sparse, despite 
the blight that everywhere follows the contact of superior 
with primitive peoples. 
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In all these cases, if economic status be taken into account, Various 
we have a density bordering on congestion ; but the situation of 

assumes a new aspect if we realize that the crowded in- 
habitants of small islands often have the run of the coco 
plantations and fishing grounds of an entire archipelago. 

The smaller, less desirable islands are retained as fish and 
coco-palm preserves to be visited only periodically. Of a 
low, cramped, monotonous coral group, often only the largest 
and most productive is inhabited,^^® but that contains a 
population surprising in view of the small base, restricted 
resources and low cultural status of its inhabitants. The 
population of the wide-strewn Paumota atolls was estimated 
as about 10,000 in 1840. Of these fully one-half lived on 
Anaa or Chain Island, and one-fourth on Gambier, but they 
levied on the resources of the other islands for supplies.^^^ 

The Tonga Islands at the same time were estimated to have 
^0,000 inhabitants, about half of whom were concentrated on 
Tongatabu, while Hapai and Varao held about 4,000 
each.^"" 

This is one of the sharp contrasts in island life, — ^here Crowded 
density akin to congestion, there a few miles away a deserted 
reef or cone rising from the sea, tenanted only by sheep or 
goats or marine birds, its solitude broken only by the occa- 
sional crunching of a boat’s keel upon its beach, as some 
visitant from a neighboring isle comes to shear wool, gather 
coco-nuts, catch birds or collect their eggs. All the 500 in- 
habitants of the Westman Isles off the southern coast of Ice- 
land live in one village on Heimcy, and support themselves 
almost entirely by fishing and fowling birds on the wild crags 
of the archipelago.*^® An oceanic climate, free contact with 
the Gulf Stream, and remoteness from the widespread ice 
fields of Iceland give them an advantage over the vast island 
to the north. Only twenty-seven of the ninety islands com- 
posing the Orkney group are inhabited, and about forty 
smaller ones alford natural meadows for sheep on their old 
red sandstone 8011;*"^^ but Pomona, the largest Orkney has 
17,000 inhabitants on its Ji07 square miles of territory or 
85 to the square mile. The Shetlands tell the same story — 
out of 100 islands inhabited, some of the holms or smaller islets 
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serving as pastures for the sturdy ponies and diminutive 
cattle, and Mainland, the largest of the group, showing 53 in- 
habitants to the square mile. This is a density far greater 
than is reached in the nearby regions of Scotland, where the 
county of Sutherland can boast only 13 to the square mile, 
and Invernesshire 20. Here again insularity and contracted 
area do their work of compressing population. 

The causes of this insular density of population are not 
far to seek. Islands can always rely on the double larder of 
land and sea. They are moreover prone to focus in them- 
selves the fishing industry of a large continptal area, owing 
to their ample contact with the sea. Shetland is now the chief 
seat of the Scotch herring fishery, a fact which contributes 
to its comparatively dense population. The concentration of 
the French export trade of Newfoundland fish in little St. 
Pierre and Miquelon accounts for the relatively teeming 
population (70 to the square mile) and the wealth of those 
scraps of islands. So the Lofoden Islands of Norway, like 
Iceland, Newfoundland and Sakhalin, balance a generous sea 
against an ungenerous soil, and thus support a population 
otherwise impossible. 

For these far northern islands, the moderating effect of 
an oceanic climate has been a factor in making them relatively 
populous, just as it is on tropical isles by mitigating heat and 
drought. The prosperity and populousncss of the Bermuda 
Islands are to be explained largely by the mild, equable 
climate which permits the raising of early vegetables aiid 
flowers for English and American markets. Like climatic 
conditions and a like industry account for the 2,000 souls 
living on the inhabited islands of the Scilly group. Here 
intensive horticulture supports a large force of workmen and 
yields a profit to the lord proprietor. Syros in the ('yclades 
fattens on its early spring vegetable trade with Athens and 
Constantinople. 

In the Mediterranean lands, where drought and excessive 
heat during the growing season offer adverse conditions for 
agriculture, the small islands, especially those of fertile vol- 
canic soil, show the greatest productivity and hence marked 
density of population. Though the rainfall may be slight, 
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except where a volcanic peak rises to condense moisture, 
heavy dews and the thick mists of spring quicken vegetation. 

This is the case in Malta, which boasts a population of 2,000 
to the square mile, exclusive of the English garrison. Lit- 
tle Limosa and Pantellaria, the merest fragments of land out 
in the mid-channel of the Mediterranean, have a population 
of 200 to the square mile.^^^ The Lipari group north of 
Sicily average nearly 400 on every square mile of their fertile 
soil but this average rises in Salina to 500, and in Lipari 
itself, as also in Ponza of the Pontine group, to nearly 1300. 

Here fertile volcanic slopes of highly cultivated land lift 
vineyards, orchards of figs, and plantations of currants to 
the sunny air. But nearby Alicuri, almost uncultivated, has 
a sparse population of some five hundred shepherds and 
fishermen. Panaria and Filicuri are in about the same plight. * 

Here again we find those sharp island contrasts. 

The insular region of the Indian Ocean, which is inhabited Relation 
by peoples quite different in race and cultural status from density 
those of the McditeiTanean, yet again demonstrates the power 
of islands to attract, preserve, multiply and concentrate 
population. This is especially true of the smaller islands, 
which in every case show a density of population many times 
that of the neighboring mainland of Africa. Only vast 
Madagascar, continental in size, repeats the sparsity of the 
continent. An oceanic climate increases the humidity of the 
islands as compared with the mainland lying in the same 
desiccating tradewind belt. Moreover their small area has 
enabled them to be permeated by incoming Arab, English, 
and French influences, which have raised their status of civili- 
zation and therewith the average density of population. This 
culminates in English Mauritius, which shows 640 inhabitants 
to the square mile, occupied in the production of sugar, 
molasses, rum, vanilla, aloes, and copra. In Zanzibar this 
density is 220 to the square mile ; in Reunion 230 ; in Mayotte, 
the Comoros and Seychelles, the average varies from 100 to 
145 to the square mile, though Mahe in the Seychelles group 
has one town of 20,000 inhabitants.^^*^ 

In the Malay Archipelago, an oceanic climate and 
tropical location have combined to stimulate fertility to the 
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greatest extent; but this local wealth has been exploited in 
the highest degree in the smaller islands having relatively the 
longest coastline and amplest contact with the sea. The 
great continent-like areas of Borneo, New Guinea and Su- 
matra show a correspondingly sparse population; Java, 
smaller than the smallest of these and coated with mud from 
its fertilizing volcanoes, supports 587 inhabitants to the 
square mile ; but this exceptional average is due to rare local 
productivity. Java’s little neighbors to the east, Bali and 
Lombok, each with an area of only about ^100 square miles, 
have a density respectively of SSS and 195 to the square 
mile. This density rises suddenly in small Amboina (area 
264 j square miles), the isle of the famous clove monopoly, 
to 1000,^^® drops in the other Moluccas, where Papuan in- 
fluences are strong, even to SO, but rises again in the pure 
Malayan Philippines to 69. In the Philippines a distinct 
connection is to be traced between the density of population 
and smallness of area. The explanation lies in the attraction 
of the coast for the sea-faring Malay race, and the mathe- 
matical law of increase of shoreline with decrease of insular 
area. Since 65 per cent, of the whole Philippine population 
inhabits coastal municipalities, it is not surprising that the 
73 islands from ten to a hundred square miles in area count 
127 inhabitants to the square mile, and those of less than ten 
square miles, of which there are nearly a thousand, have a 
density of 238^^^ 

This same insular density, supported by fertility, fisheries 
and trade, appears again in the West Indies, and also the 
contrast in density between large and small islands down to 
a certain limit of diminutiveness. The Greater Antilles in- 
crease in density from Cuba through smaller Haiti and 
Jamaica down to little Porto Rico, which boasts 264 in- 
habitants to the square mile. In the smaller area of the 
Danish Indies and Guadeloupe about this same density (216 
and 274) reappears; but it mounts to 470 in Martinique and 
to 1160 in Barbadoes."'^^' 

Climate advantages often encourage density of population 
on islands, by attracting to them visitors who make a local 
demand for the fruits of the soil and thereby swell the income 
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of the islands. For instance, about the densely populated 
region of the Gulf of Naples, Procida has 14,000 inhabitants 
on its one and a half square miles of area, while fertile 
Ischia and Capri have 1400 to the square mile. Here a rich 
volcanic soil, peaks which attract rain by their altitude and 
visitors by their beauty, and a mild oceanic climate delightful 
in winter as in summer, all contribute to density of popula- 
tion. Sicily, Malta and Corfu also gain in the same way in 
winter. The Isle of Man owes some of its recent increase of 
population, now S38 to the square mile, to the fact that it 
has become the summer playground for the numerous factory 
workers of Lancashire in England. 

Sometimes climatic advantages are reinforced by a favor- Density of 
able focal point, whicli brings the profits of trade to supple- population 
ment those of agriculture. This factor of distributing and 
exporting center has undoubtedly contributed to the pros- 
perity and population of Reunion, Mahe, Mauritius and trade. 
Zanzibar, as it did formerly to that of ancient Rhodes and 
modern St. Thomas at the angle of the Antilles. Barbadoes, 
by reason of its outpost location to the cast of the Windward 
Isles, is the first to catch incoming vessels from England, 
and is therefore a focus of steamship lines and a distributing 
point for the southern archipelago, so that we find here the 
greatest density of any island in the West Indies.^®® The 
9405 inhabitants of Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas and the 
16,000 of Willemsted on Cura 9 ao give these also a character- 
istic insular density. Samos, blessed with good soil, an 
excellent position on Aegean maritime x'outcs, and virtual 
autonomy, supports a population of 300 to the square mile.^®* 

Focal location alone can often achieve this density. Syros, 
one of the smallest and by nature the most barren of the 
C'y dados, though well tilled is the great commercial and ship- 
ping center of the Aegean, and has in Hermupolis with its 17,- 
700 population by far the largest town of the archipelago.'”® 

This development has come since Greece achieved its inde- 
pondonce. It reminds us of the distinction and doubtless also 
population that belonged to Delos in ancient days. Advan- 
tageous coimncrcial location and density of population char- 
acterize Kilwauru and Singapore at the cast and west extremi- 
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ties of the Malay Archipelago. The Bahrein Islands, which 
England has acquired in the Persian Gulf, serve as an empo- 
rium of trade with eastern Arabia and have a local wealth in 
their pearl fisheries. These facts account for the 68,000 in- 
habitants dwelling on their S40 square miles (600 square 
kilometers) of sterile surface.^**® 

The concentration of population in these favored spots of 
land with inelastic boundaries, and the tendency of that popu- 
lation to increase under the stimulating, interactive life make 
the restriction of area soon felt. For this reason, so many 
colonies which are started on inshore islets from motives of 
protection have to be transferred to the mainland to insure 
a food supply. A settlement of Huguenots, made in 1556 
on an island in the harbor of Rio Janeiro, found its base too 
small for cultivation, but feared the attack of the hostile 
Indians and Portuguese on the mainland. After three years 
of a struggling existence, it fell a prey to the Portugucse.^®^ 
De Monts’ short-lived colony on an island in the mouth of the 
St. Croix River in 1604 j had an excellent site for defence, 
but was cut olf by the drifting ice in winter from mainland 
supplies of wood, water and game, while no cultivation was 
possible in the sandy soil.^®® 

Such sites suffice for mere trading posts, but are inade- 
quate for the larger social group of a real colony. The 
early Greek colonists, with their predilection for insular 
locations, recognized this limitation and offset it by the oc- 
cupation of a strip of the nearest mainland, cultivated and 
defended by fortified posts, as an adjunct to the support of 
the islands. Such a subsidiary coastal hem ^ was called a 
Paraea. The ancient Greek colonies on the islands of Thasos 
and Samothrace each possessed such a Paraea.^'^*^ The 
Aeolian inhabitants of Tenedos held a strip of the opposite 
Troad coast north of Cape I..ckton, while those of Lesbos 
appropriated the south coast of the Troad.^‘*^ In the, same 
way Tarentum and Syracuse, begun on inshore islands, soon 
overflowed on to the mainland. Sometimes the island site is 
abandoned altogether and the colony transferred to the main- 
land. The ancient Greek colony of Gyrene bad an initial 
existence on the island of Platea just off the Libyan coast. 
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but, not flourishing there, was moved after an interval of 
several years to the African mainland, where “the sky was 
perforated” by the mountains of Barca.^®^ De Monts’ colony 
was removed from its island to Port Royal in Nova Scotia. 

Where an island offers in its climate and soil conditions Precocious 
favorable to agriculture, tillage begins early to assume an ^evelop- 
intensive, scientific character, to supply the increasing de- 
mand for food. The land, fixed in the amount of area, culture, 
must be made elastic in its productivity by the application 
of intelligence and industry. Hence in island habitats, an 
early development of agriculture, accompanied by a parallel 
skill in exploiting the food resources of the sea, is a prevailing 
feature. In Oceanica, agriculture is everywhere indigenous, 
but shows greatest progress in islands like Tonga and Fiji, 
where climate and soil arc neither lavish nor niggardly in 
their gifts, but yield a due return for the labor of tillage. 

The Society^®* and Samoan Islands, where nature has been 
more prodigal, rank lower in agriculture, though George 
Foi'stcr found in Tahiti a relatively high degree of cultiva- 
tion.^‘*^ The small, rocky, coralline Paumotas rank lower 
still, but even here plantains, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, 
yams, taro and solanum are raised. The crowded atolls 
of the Gilbert group show pains-taking tillage. Here we 
find coco-palms with their roots fertilized with powdered 
pumice, and taro cultivated in trenches excavated for the 
purpose and located near the lagoons, so that the water may 
percolate through tlio coral sand to tlie thirsty roots.^®^ To 
lonely Easter Isle nature has applied a relentless lash. At 
the time of Cook’s visit it was woodless and boatlcss except 
for one rickety canoe, and therefore was almost excluded 
from the food supplies of the sea. Hence its destitute natives, 
by means of careful and often ingenious tillage, made its 
parched and rocky slopes support excellent plantations of 
banatias and sugar-cane.’""’ 

The islands of Melanesia show generally fenced fields, 
terrace farming on mountain sides, irrigation canals, fertil- 
ized soils, well trimmed shade trees and beautiful flower 
gardens,^"" proof that the cultivation of the ground has 
advanced to the aesthetic stage, as it has in insular Japan. 
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In Tonga the coco-palm plantations are weeded and 
manured. Here, after a devastating war, the victorious chief 
devotes his attention to the cultivation of the land, which 
soon assumes a beautiful and flourishing appearancc.^®^ In 
Tongatabu, which is described by the early visitors as one 
big garden, Cook found officials appointed to inspect all 
produce of the island and to enforce the cultivation of a cer- 
tain quota of land by each householder/ Here agriculture 
is a national concern. 

In the minute land fragments which constitute Micronesia, 
fishing is the chief source of subsistence ; agriculture, 
especially for the all important taro, is limited to the larger 
islands like the Pelews. In the vast islands of western 
Melanesia, agriculture is on the whole less advanced. New 
Gruinea, where the chase yields support to many villages, 
has large sections still a wilderness, though some parts arc 
cultivated like a garden. In the smaller Melanesian islands, 
such as New Hebrides, New Britain and the Solomon group, 
we find extensive plantations laid out on irrigated terraces. 
In New Hebrides and the Banks Islands every single village 
has its flowers and aromatic herbs. But it is in Fiji that 
native island agriculture seems to culminate. Here a race of 
dark, frizzly haired savages, addicted to cannibalism, have in 
the art of tillage taken a spurt forward in civilization, till 
in this respect they stand abreast of the average European. 
The German asparagus bed is not cultivated more carefully 
than the yam plants of Fiji; these also are grown in mounds 
made of soil which has been pi'cviously pulverized by hand. 
The variety and excellence of their vegetable products arc 
amazing, and find their reflection in an elaborate national 
cuisine, strangely at variance with the otherwise savage 
life.^^" 

West of Melanesia, the Malay Archipelago shows a 
high average of tillage. The inhabitants of Java, Madura, 
Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa are skilled agriculturists and em- 
ploy an elaborate system of irrigation,^^^ but the natives of 
Timor, on the other hand, have made little progress. In the 
Philippines a rich and varied agriculture has been the chief 
source of wealth since the Spanish conquest early in the 
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sixteenth century, proving a native aptitude which began to 
develop long before.^^“ 

The dense population of the Mediterranean islands is Intensive 
the concomitant of an advanced agriculture. The connection 
between elaborate tillage and scant insular area is indicated 
in the earliest history of classic Aegina. The inhabitants 
of this island were called Myrmidons, Strabo tells us, because 
by digging like ants they covered the rocks with earth 
to cultivate all the ground; and in order to economize 
the soil for this purpose, lived in excavations under ground 
and abstained from the use of bricks.^'^^ To-day, terraced 
slopes, irrigation, hand-made soils, hoe and spade tillage, 
rotation of crops, and a rich variety of field and garden pro- 
ducts characterize the economic history of most Mediter- 
ranean islands, whether Elba, the Lipari, Ponza, Procida, 

Capri, Ischia, Pantellaria, Lampedusa,^^^ or the Aegean 
groups. The sterile rock of Malta has been converted for 
two-thirds of its area into fertile gardens, fields and orchards. 

The upper stratum of rock has been pulverized and enriched 
by manure ; the surface has been terraced and walled to pro- 
tect it against high winds. In consequence, the Maltese 
gardens are famous throughout the Mediterranean.^^’"' In 
the Cyclades every patch of tillable ground is cultivated by 
the industrious inhabitants. Tcri'aced slopes arc green with 
orchards of various southern fruits, and between the trees are 
planted melons and vegetables. Fallow land and uncultivated 
hillsides, as well as the limestone islands fit only for pastures, 
are used for flocks of sheep and goats.^^” 

It is in Japan that agriculture has attained a national Japanese 
and aesthetic importance reached nowhere else. Of the 150,- 
000 square miles constituting Japan proper, two- thirds arc 
mountains; large tracts of lowlands are tiscless rock wastes, 
owing to the detritus carried down by inundating mountain 
torrents.^ Hence to-day arable land forms only 15.7 per 
cent, of the whole area. During the two hundred and fifty 
years of exclusion when emigration and foreign trade were 
forbidden, a large and growing population had to be supplied 
from a small insular area, further restricted by reason of the 
configuration of the surface. Here the geographical effects 
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of a small, naturally defined area worked out to their logical 
conclusion. Consequently agriculture progressed rapidly 
and gave the farmer a rank in the social scale such as he at- 
tained nowhere else.^^® His methods of tillage are much the 
same as in overcrowded China, but his national importance 
and hence his ranking in society is much higher. In Japan 
to-day farming absorbs 60 per cent, of the population. The 
system of tillage, in many respects primitive, is yet very 
thorough, and by means of skilful manuring makes one plot of 
ground yield two or three crops per annum.^^® Every inch 
of arable land is cultivated in grain, vegetables and fruits. 
Mountains and hills are terraced and tilled far up their slopes. 
Meadows are conspicuously absent, as are also fallow fields. 
Land is too valuable to lie idle. Labor is chiefly manual and 
is shared by the women and children; mattock and hoc are 
more common than the plow.^®® Such elaborate cultivation 
and such pressure of population eventuate in small holdings. 
In Japan one hectar (2 1-2 acres) is the average farm per 
family. 

While Japan’s agriculture reflected the small area of an 
island environment, and under its influence reached a high 
development, England’s from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century declined before the competition of English commerce, 
which gained ascendency owing to the easy accessibility of 
Great Britain to the markets of Europe. The ravages of the 
Black Death in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
produced a scarcity of agricultural laborers and hence a 
prohibitive increase of wages. To economize labor, the great 
proprietors resorted to sheep farming and the raising of 
wool, which, either in the raw state or manufactured into 
cloth, became the basis of English foreign trade. A distinct 
deterioration in agriculture followed this reversion to a pas- 
toral basis of economic life, supplemented by a growing 
commerce which absorbed all tlie enterprise of the country. 
The steady contraction of the area under tillage threw out 
of employment the great mass of agriculhiral laborers, made 
them paupers and vagrants,'®^ Hence England entered the 
period of maritime discoveries with a redundant population. 
This furnished the raw material for her colonies, and made her 
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territorial expansion assume a solid, permanent character, 
unknown to the flimsy trading stations which mark the mere 
extension of a field of commerce. 

Even when agriculture, fisheries and commerce have done Emigration 
their utmost, in the various stages of civilization, to Increase coloni- 
the food supply, yet insular populations tend to outgrow the 
means of subsistence procurable from their narrow base, lands. 
Hence islanders, like peninsula peoples, are prone to emigrate 
and colonize. This tendency is encouraged by their mobility, 
born of their nautical skill and maritime location. King 
Minos of Crete, according to Thucydides and Aristotle, 
colonized the Cyclades.^““ Greece, from its redundant popu- 
lation, peopled various Aegean and Ionian islands, which in 
turn threw off spores of settlements to other isles and shores. 

Corcyra, which was colonized from the Peloponnesus, sent 
out a daughter colony to Epidamnos on the Illyrian coast. 

Andros, one of the Cyclades, as early as 664 B. C., colonized 
Acanthus and Stagirus in Chalcidice.^^^ Paros, settled first 
by Cretans and then by lonians, at a very early date sent 
colonies to Thasos and to Parium on the Propontis, while 
Samos was a perennial fountain emitting streams of settlement 
to Thrace, CHlicia, Crete, Italy and Sicily. [Map page 261.] 

This moving picture of Greek emigration is duplicated in 
the Malay Archipelago, especially in the smaller eastern 
islands. Almost every Malay tribe has traditions based upon 
migrations. The southern Philippines derived the considerable 
Mohammedan element of their populations from the Samal 
Laut, who came from Sumatra and the islands of the Strait 
of Malacca.^^'^ A Malayan strain can be traced through 
Polynesia to far-off Easter Isle. Sometimes the emigration is 
a voluntary exile from home for a short period and a definite 
purpose. The inhabitants of Bouton, Binungku, and the 
neighboring islets, all of them located southeast of Cklebes, 
have for the past twenty-five years come in great numbers to 
the larger islands of ('cram, Bum, Amboina and Banda, where 
they have laid out and carefully cultivated plantations of 
maize, tobacco, bananas and coco-palms. Generally only the 
men come, work two years, save their pmfits and then return 
home. Those ambitious tillers look like savages, are 
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shy as wild things of the woods, and work naked to the waist.^®® 
Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia, where every condi- 
tion of land and sea tends to develop the migratory spirit, 
form a region of extensive colonization.^®® Settlements of 
one race are scattered among the island groups of another, 
making the ethnic boundaries wide penumbras. In some 
smaller islands of Melanesia the Polynesian colonists have 
exterminated or expelled the original inhabitants, and are 
found there now with all their distinctive race characteristics ; 
but in the larger islands, they have been merged in the 
resident population, and their presence is only to be surmised 
from the existence of Polynesian customs, such as father- 
right in New Hebrides and Solomon Island side by side with 
the prevailing Melanesian mother-right.^®^ In small islands, 
like Tongatabu, Samoa and Fiji, emigration becomes 
habitual, a gradual spilling over of the redundant popula- 
tion and hence not a formidable inundation. In all this 
insular region of the Pacific, the impulse to emigration is so 
persistent, that the resulting inter-insular colonization 
obliterates sharp distinctions of race; it annuls the segrega- 
tion of an island environment, and makes everywhere for 
amalgamation and unification, rather than differentiation.^®® 
Among highly civilized peoples, where better economic 
methods bring greater density of population and set at the 
same time a higher standard of living, emigration from 
islands is especially marked. Japan has seen a formidahle 
exodus since an end was put to its long period of compression. 
This has taken the form of widespread emigration to various 
foreign lands, notably the Hawaiian Islands and the United 
States, and also of internal colonization in its recently ac- 
quired territory in Formosa and Korea.^®® The Maltose 
have spread from their congested island, and arc found to-day 
as gardeners, sailors and traders along all the Mediterranean 
coasts.^^® Majorca and the more barren Cyclades^®^ tell the 
same story. The men of Capri go in considerable numbers 
to South America, but generally return home again. The 
Icelanders often pull themselves out of the stagnation of 
their lonely, ungenerous island to become thrifty citizens of 
western Canada. 
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Emigration from islands readily throws itself into the Maiitiiiie 
channel of navigation and foreign trade. The northern 
Sporades, especially Skiathos and Skopelos, are the home of ^ 
sailors who can be found over all the world.^®“ In this ap- 
petency for a nautical career, small inshore islets are often 
distinguished from the nearby mainland. Nearly all the 
masculine population of the Frisian Islands were seamen 
prior to 1807. In the eighteenth century a third of the Ham- 
burg vessels were commanded by captains from the little 
island of Sylte, and a third of the Greenland fleet of the 
Netherlands by natives of Fohr.^^^ 

In England the exodus took the form of trading expedi- 
tions and the foundation of commercial colonies long before 
the food resources of the island had been even considerably 
developed. The accessible sea offered lines of least resistance, 
while the monopoly of the land by a privileged aristocracy 
and the fiercely defended corn laws made the limitations of 
a small area more oppressive. In Ireland, a landless peas- 
antry in a grainloss land, dulled by deprivation of oppor- 
tunity, found in emigration an escape from insupportable 
evils. 

While emigration draws off the surplus population, there Artificial 
tend to develop in islands, as also in barren highlands where checks to 
population early reaches the point of saturation, various 
devices to restrict natural increase. The evils of congestion 
ai*e foreseen and guarded against. Abbe Raynal, writing 
of islanders in general, remarked as far back as 1796, ‘Tt 
is among these people that we trace the origin of that multi- 
tude of singular institutions which retards the progress of 
})opulation. Anthropophagy, the castration of males, the 
infibulatioii of females, late marriages, the consecration of 
virginity, the approbation of celibacy, the punishments exer- 
cised against girls who become mothers at too early an age,” 
he enumerates as such checks. Malthus, in his Essay on 
Population, commenting on this statement, notes that the 
bounds to the number of inliabitants on islands, especially 
small ones, are so narrow and so obvious that no one can 
ignore them.^“^ 

The checks to population practiced on islands arc either 
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preventive or positive. The extreme measure to restrict mar- 
riage is found among the wretched Budumas who inhabit 
the small, marshy islands of Lake Chad. Tribal custom 
allows only the chiefs and headmen to have wives. A brass 
crescent inserted in the ear of a boy indicates the favored one 
among a chief’s sons destined to carry on his race. For his 
brothers this is made physically impossible; tliey become 
big, dull, timid creatures contributing by their fishing to the 
support of the thinly populated villages. The natives of 
the Shari River delta on the southern shore of Lake Chad 
use Buduma as a term of contempt for a man.^®° 

In islands, as in unproductive highlands where hunger 
stalks abroad, marriage readily takes the form of polyandry. 
On the Canary Islands, at the time of their conquest in 1402, 
polyandry existed in Lancerote and possibly in Fuerteven- 
tura, often assigning one woman to three husbands; but in 
the other islands of the group monogamy was strictly main- 
tained.^®® In Oceanica polygamy, monogamy or polyandry 
prevails according to a man’s means, the poverty of the 
islands, and the supply of women. A plurality of wives is 
always the privilege of the chiefs and the wealthy, but all 
three forms of marriage may be found on the same island. 
Scarcity of women gives rise to polyanch'y in Tahiti, 
and consigns one woman to four or five men. In old 
Hawaii, where there were four or five men to one 
woman a kind of incipient polyandry arose by the ad- 
dition of a countenanced paramour to the married couple’s 
establishment.^®'^ Robert Louis Stevenson found the same 
complaisant arrangement a common one in the Marquesas, 
where the husband’s deputy was designated by the term of 
•pikio in the native vocabulary.’®® Polyandry existed in 
Easter Isle, among whose stunted and destitute population 
the men far exceeded the women, and children were few, 
according to reports of the early visitors. Numerous other 
instances make this connection between island habitat, de- 
ficiency of women, need of checking increase, and polyandrous 
marriages an obvious one.^®^ 

This disproportion of the sexes in Oceanica is due to the 
murder of female infants, too early child-bearing, overwork, 
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privation, licentiousness, and the violence of the The 

imminence of famine dictates certain positive checks to popu- 
lation, among which infanticide and abortion are widespread 
in Oceanica. In some parts of the New Hebrides and the 
Solomon groups it is so habitual, that in some families all 
children are killed, and substitutes purchased at will.-°^ In 
the well-tilled Fiji Islands, a pregnant girl is strangled and her 
seducer slain. The women make a practice of drinking medi- 
cated waters to produce sterility. Failing in this, the majority 
kill their children either before or after birth. In the island of 
Vanua Levu infanticide reaches from one-half to two-thirds of 
all children conceived ; here it is reduced to a system and gives 
employment to professional murderers of babies, who hover like 
vultures over every child-bed. All destroyed after birth are 
females. And yet here, as on many other islands of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, such offspring as are spared are 
treated with foolish fondness and indulgence.^®® The two 
facts arc not incompatible. 

Geographic conditions made infanticide a state meas- Approved 
ure in these crowded communities. On the small coral ^7 the 

atolls, where the food supply was scantest, it was en- 
forced by law. On Vaitupu, in the Ellice group, only 
two children were allowed to a couple; on Nukufelau, 
only one. Any violation of this unique sumptuary law was 
punished by a fine.^®® On the congested Gilbert atolls, a woman • 
rarely had more than two children, never more than three. 
Abortion, produced by a regular midwife, disposed of any sub- 
sequent offspring. Affection for children was very strong 
here, and infanticide of the living was unknown.®®^ In Samoa, 
also, Turner found the practice restricted to the period be- 
fore birth; but in Tahiti and elsewhere it was enforced by 
the tribal village authorities on the born and unborn.^®^ 

In pre-C^hristian Hawaii, two-thirds of all children, and es- 
pecially girls, were killed by their parents cither before or 
after birth. The result was a decay of the maternal instinct 
and the custom of farming out children to strangers. This 
contributed to the excess of infant mortality, the degenera- 
tion of morals and the instability of the family.*®® So in 
Japan the pressure of population led to infanticide and the 
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sale of daughters to a life of ignominy, which took them 
out of the child-bearing class.'^° Nor was either custom 
under the ban. 

The result is a deterioration of morals, an invasion of the 
family bond, and a decay of the finer sentiments therewith 
connected. Captain Cook in 1770 found in Tahiti Eareeoie 
or Arreoys societies, which were free-love associations includ- 
ing in their number ‘‘over half of the better sort of the in- 
habitants.’’ The children begotten of these promiscuous 
unions were smothered at birth. Obscene conversations, inde- 
cent dances and frank unchastity on the part of girls and 
women were the attendant evils of these loose morals.^^^ 
Cook was sure that “these societies greatly prevent the in- 
crease of the superior classes of people of which they are 
composed.” Malthus reports a similar association in the 
Marianne Islands, distinguished by a similar name, devoted 
to race suicide.^^^ Everywhere in Oceanica marriage is un- 
stable, and with few exceptions unchastity prevails. Steven- 
son thinks it chiefly accountable for the decline of population 
in the islands.^^® However, in the detailed taboos laid upon 
women in Fiji, Marquesas, and other Polynesian islands we 
have the survival of an early measure to increase reserve 
between the sexes, long after regard for chastity lias 
vanished.^^'^ 

The constant pressure of population upon the limits of 
subsistence throughout Oceanica has occasioned a low valua- 
tion of human life. Among natural peoples the helpless 
suflFer first. The native Hawaiians, though a good-natured 
folk, were relentless towards the aged, weak, sick, and insane. 
These were frequently stoned to death or allowed to perish 
of hunger. In Fiji, the aged arc treated with such con- 
tempt, that when decrepitude or illness threatens them, they 
beg their children to strangle them, unless the children antici- 
pate the request.^^® In Vate (or Efate) of the New Heb- 
rides, old people are buried alive, and their passage to 
another world duly celebrated by a feast.^^'’^ However, in 
the Tonga Islands and in New Zealand, great respect and 
consideration are shown the aged as embodying expericnce.^^^ 
The harsher custom recalls an ancient law of Aegean Coos, 
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which ordained that all persons over sixty years of age should 
be compelled to drink hemlock, in order that there might be 
sufficient food for the rest.'^^ 

Many customs of Oceanica can be understood only in the Cannibal- 
light of the small value attached to human life in this island ^ 
world. The overpopulation which lies back of their coloniza- 
tion explains the human sacrifices in their religious orgies 
and funeral rites, as also the widespread practice of 
cannibalism. This can be traced in vestigial forms, or as an 
occasional or habitual custom from one end of the Pacific 
to the other, from the Marquesas to New Guinea and from 
New Zealand to Hawaii. All Melanesia is tainted with it, 
and Micronesia is not above suspicion. The cause of this 
extensive practice, Stevenson attributes to the imminence of 
famine and the craving for flesh as food in these small islands, 
which arc destitute of animals except fowls, dogs and hogs* 

In times of scarcity cannibalism threatens all; it strikes 
from within or without the clan.^^^ Ratzel leans to the same 
opinion.'*^"^ Captain Cook thought the motive of a good full 
meal of human flesh was often back of the constant warfare 
in New Zealand, and was sometimes the only alternative of 
deatli by hunger. Cannibalism was not habitual in the Tonga 
Islands, but became conspicuous during periods of famine."^® 

In far-away Tierra del Fuego, where a peculiarly harsh 
climate and the low cultural status of the natives combine 
to produce a frightful infant mortality and therefore to re- 
press population, cannibalism within the clan is indulged in 
only at the imperious dictate of mid-winter hunger. The 
same thing is true in the nearby Chonos Archipelago.^"^ 

These are the darker effects of an island habitat, the vices 
of its virtues. That same excessive pressure of population 
which gives rise to infanticide also stimulates agriculture, 
industry and trade ; it develops ingenuity in making the most 
of local resources, and finally leads to that widespread 
emigration and colonization' which has made islanders the 
great distributors of culture, from Easter Isle to Java and 
from ancient Crete to modern England. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PLAINS, STEPPES AND DESERTS 

Antheopo-geogeaphy has to do primarily with the forms Relief of 
and relief of the land. The relief of the sea floor influences the sea 
man only indirectly. It does this by affecting the forms of 
the coast, by contributing to the action of tides in scouring out 
river estuaries, as on the flat beaches of Holland and Eng- 
land, by determining conditions for the abundant littoral 
life of the sea, the fisheries of the continental shelf 
which are factors in the food quest and the distri- 
bution of settlements. Moreover, the ocean floor enters into 
the problem of laying telegraph cables, and thereby assumes 
a certain commercial and political importance. The name of 
the Telegraph Plateau of the North Atlantic, crossed by 
three cables, points to the relation between these and sub- 
marine relief. So also does the erratic path of the cable from 
southwestern Australia to South Africa via Keeling Island 
and Mauritius. 

Submarine reliefs have yet greater significance in their 
relation to the distribution of the human race over the whole 
earth; for what is now a shallow sea may in geologically 
recent times have been dry land, on which primitive man 
crossed from continent to continent. It is vital to the theory 
of the Asiatic origin of the American Indian that in Miocene 
times a land bridge spanned the present shallows of Bering 
Sea. Hence the slight depth of this basin has the same bio- 
geographical significance as that of the British seas, the 
waters of the Malay Archipelago, and the Melanesian sub- 
marine platform. The impressive fact about ^ Wallace's 
Line” is the depth of the narrow channel which it follows 
through Lombok and Macassar Straits and which, in recent 
geological times, defiined the southeastern shore of Asia. 

In all these questions of former land connection, anthropo- 
geography follows the lead of bio-geography, whose deduc- 
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tions, based upon the dispersal of countless plant and animal 
forms, point to the paths of human distribution. 

The mean elevation of the continents above sea level indi- 
cates the average life conditions of their populations as de- 
pendent upon relief. The 1010 meters (3313 feet) of Asia 
indicate its predominant highland character. The 330 meters 
(1080 feet) representing the average height of Europe, and 
the 310 meters (1016 feet) of Austraha indicate the prepon- 
derance of lowlands. Nevertheless, anthropo-geography 
rarely lends itself to a mathematical statement of physical 
conditions. Such a statement only obscures the facts. The 
660 meters (^164 feet) mean elevation of Africa indicates a 
relief higher than Europe, but gives no hint of the plateau 
character of the Dark Continent, in which lowlands and 
mountains are practically negligible features ; while the 
almost identical figure (650 meters or S13^ feet) for both 
North and South America is the average derived from exten- 
sive lowlands in close juxtaposition to high plateaus capped 
by lofty mountain ranges. Such mathematical generaliza- 
tions indicate the general mass of the continental upheaval, 
but not the way this mass is divided into low and high reliefs.^ 

The method of anthropo-geography is essentially analytical, 
and therefore finds little use for general orometric statements, 
which may be valuable to the science of gco-niorphology with 
its radically different standpoint. For instance, geo-mor- 
phology may calculate from all the dips and gaps in the 
crest of a mountain range the average height of its passes. 
Anthropo-geography, on the other hand, distinguishes be- 
tween the various passes according as they open lines of 
greater or less resistance to the historical movement across 
the mountain barriers. It finds that one deep breach in the 
mountain wall, like the Mohawk Depression^ and Cumberland 
Gap in the Appalachian system,® Truckec Pass in the Sierra 
Nevada^ and the Brenner in the Alps,® has more far-reacliing 
and persistent historical consequences than a dozen high-laid 
passes that only notch the crest. Pack-trail, road and rail- 
road seek the former, avoid the latter; one draws from a 
wide radius, while the other serves a restricted local need. 
Therefore anthropo-geography, instead of clumping the 
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passes, sorts them out, and notes different relations in each. 

In continents and countries the anthropo-geographer looks Distribu- 
to see not what reliefs are present, but how they are dis- tion of re- 
tributed; whether highlands and lowlands appear in un- 
broken masses as in Asia, or alternate in close succession as 
in western Europe; whether the transition from one to the 
other is abrupt as in western South America, or gradual as 
in the United States. A simple and massive land structure 
lends the same trait of the simple and massive to every kind 
of historical movement, because it collects the people into 
large groups and starts them moving in broad streams, as it 
were. This fact explains the historical preponderance of 
lowland peoples and especially of steppe nomads over the 
small, scattered groups inhabiting isolated mountain valleys. 

The island of Great Britain illustrates the same principle on 
a small scale in the turbid, dismembered history of independ- 
ent Scotland, with its Highlanders and Lowlanders, its tribes 
and clans separated by mountains, gorges, straits, and 
fiords,® in contrast to the smoother, unified course of history 
in the more uniform England. Carl Ritter compares the dull 
uniformity of historical development and relief in Africa with 
the variegated assemblage of highlands and lowlands, nations 
and peoples, primitive societies and civilized states in the 
more stimulating environment of Asia.*^ 

The chief features of mountain relief reappear on a Homolo- 

large scale in the continents, which are simply big areas of 

•» m ^ •! 1 and nomol" 

upheaval lifted above sea level. The continents show there- ^gQ^g 

fore homologous regions of lowlands, uplands, plateaus and tones, 
mountains, each district sustaining definite relations to the 
natural terrace above or below it, and displaying a history 
corresponding to that of its counterpart in some distant part 
of the world, due to a similarity of relations-. This appears 
first in a specialization of products in each tier and hence 
in more or less economic interdependence, especially where civ- 
ilization is advanced. The tendency of conquest to unite such 
obviously complementary districts is persistent. Hence the 
Central Highland of Asia is fringed with low peripheral 
lands like Manchuria, China, India and Mesopotamia, into 
whose history it has repeatedly entered as a disturbing force. 
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All the narrow Pacific districts of the Americas from Alaska 
to Patagonia are separated by the Cordilleras from the low- 
lands on the Atlantic face of the continents; all reveal in 
their history the common handicap arising from an over- 
whelming preponderance of plateau and mountain and a 
paucity of lowlands. Colombia, Ecuador and Peru have in 
the past century been stretching out their hands eastward to 
grasp sections of the bordering Amazon lowlands, where to- 
day is the world’s great field of conflicting boundary claims. 
Chile would follow its geographical destiny if it should sup- 
plement its high, serrated surface by the plateaus and low- 
lands of Bolivia, as Cyrus the Persian married the Plateau of 
Iran to the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates, and Romulus 
joined the Alban hills to the alluvial fields of the Tiber. 

Well-watered lowlands invite expansion, ethnic, commer- 
cial and political. In them the whole range of historical 
movements meet few obstacles beyond the waters gathering 
in their runnels and the forests nourished in their rich soils. 
Limited to 200 meters (660 feet) elevation, lowlands develop 
no surface features beyond low hills and undulating swells 
of land. Uniformity of life conditions, monotony of 
climate as of relief, except where grades of latitude intervene 
to chill or heat, an absence of natural boundaries, and con- 
stant encouragement to intercourse, are the anthropo-geo- 
graphic traits of lowlands, as opposed to the arresting, de- 
taining grasp of mountains and highland valleys. Small, 
isolated lowlands, like the mountain-rimmed plains of Greece 
and the Aegean coast of Asia Minor, the Nile flood-plain, 
Portugal, and Andalusia in Spain, may achieve precocious 
and short-lived historical importance, owing to the fertility 
of their alluvial soils, their character as naturally defined 
districts, and their advantageous maritime location; but 
while in these restricted lowlands the telling feature has been 
their barrier boundaries of desert, mountains and sea, the vast 
level plains of the earth have found their distinctive and 
lasting historical importance in the fact of their large and 
unbounded surface. 

Such plains have been both source and recipient of every 
form of historical movement. Owing to their prevailing fit- 
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ness for agriculture, trade and intercourse, they are favored 
regions for the final massing of a sedentary population. 

The areas of greatest density of population in the world, 
harboring 150 or more to the square kilometer (385 to the 
square mile), are found in the lowlands of China, the alluvial 
plains of India, and similar level stretches in the Neapolitan 
plain and Po Valley, the lowlands of France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, England and Scotland. Such a density is 
found in upland districts (660 to SOOO feet, or SOO to 600 
meters) bordering agricultural lowlands, only where in- 
dustries based upon mineral wealth cause a concentration 
of population. [See maps pages 8, 9, 659.] 

The level or undulating surface of extensive lowlands is 
not favorable to the early development of civilization. Not 
only do their wide extent and absence of barriers postpone ^ early de- 
the transition from nomadism to sedentary life, but their velopment. 
lack of contrasting environments and contrasted develop- 
ments, which supplement and stimulate, puts chains upon 
progress. A flat, monotonous relief produces a monotonous 
existence, necessarily one-sided, needing a complement in up- 
land or mountain. To the pioneer settlers in the lowlands of 
Missouri the Ozark Plateau was a boon, because its streams 
furnished water-power for much needed saw and flour mills. 

Treeless Egypt even before 2500 B. C. depended upon the 
cedars of the Lebanon Mountains for the construction of its 
ships ; so that the conquest of Lebanon, begun by Thutmose 
I. and completed by Thutmose III. in about 14Y0 B. C., had 
a sound geographical basis.^ Similarly the exploitation of 
the copper, malachite, turquoise and lapis-lazuli of Mount 
Sinai, minerals not found in the Nile plain, led the ancient 
Egyptians into extensive mining operations there before 
3000 B. C., and resulted in the establishment of Egyptian 
political supremacy in 2900 B. C., as a measure to protect 
the mines against tlie depredations of the neighboring 
Bedouin tribes.*^ Lowlands lack the distinctive advantages 
of highlands found in diversity of climate, water-power, 
generally in more abundant forests and minerals. The latter 
are earlier discovered and worked in the tilted strata of moun- 
tains and uplands, 
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Plain counti'ies suffer particularly from a paucity of varied 
geographic conditions and of resulting contrasts in their 
population. Their national characters tend to be less richly 
endowed; their possibilities for development are blighted or 
retarded, because even racial differences are rapidly obliter- 
ated in the uniform geographic environment. A small diver- 
sified country like Crete, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, 
Saxony, or Japan, is a geographical itiultum in parvo. The 
western half of Europe bears the same stamp, endowing each 
country and nation with marked individuality born of partial 
isolation and a varied combination of environment. The 
larger eastern half of the continent embraced in the plains 
of Poland and Russia shows monotony in every aspect of 
human life. This comes out anthropologically in the striking 
similarity of head-form found everywhere north and east of 
the Carpathian Mountains, except in the secluded districts 
of Lithuania and Crimea, w^hich shelter remnants of distinct 
races. Over all this vast territory the range of cephalic 
variation is only five units or one-third that in the restricted 
but diversified territory of western Europe. Italy, only one- 
eighteenth the size of European Russia, has a range of fifteen 
units, reflecting in the variety of its human types the diversity 
•of its environment.^® 

In the plains geography makes for fusion. Russia shows 
this marked homogeneity, despite a motley collection of race 
ingredients which have entered into the make-up of the Rus- 
sian people. Without boundary or barrier, the country has 
stood wide open to invasion; but the intruders found no 
secluded corners where they could entrench themselves and 
preserve their national individuality.^^ They dropped into a 
vast melting-pot, which has succeeded in amalgamating the 
most diverse elements. The long-drawn Baltic-North Sea 
plain of Europe shows the same power to fuse. Hero is found 
a prevailing blond, long-headed stock from the Gulf of Fin- 
land to the Somme River in Prance.^® Yet this natural boule- 
vard has been a passway for races. Prehistoric evidences 
show that the dark, broad-headed Celtic folk once overspread 
this plain east to the Weser;^® it still tends to trickle down 
from the southern uplands into the Baltic lowland, and modify 
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the Teutonic type along its southern margin throughout Ger- 
many.^^ The Slavs in historic times reached as far west as 
the Weser, while the expansion of the Teutons has embraced 
the whole maritime plain from Brittany to the Finnish Gulf, 

Here it is difficult to draw an ethnic boundary on the basis of 
physical differences. The eastern Prussians are Slavonized 
Teutons, and the adjacent Poles seem to be Teutonized Slavs, 
whila» the purest type of Letto-Lithuanian at the eastern 
corner of the Baltic coast approximates closely to the Anglo- 
Saxon type which sprang from the western corner.^® A 
similar amalgamation of races and peoples has taken place 
in the lowlands of England and Scotland, while diversity still 
lingers in the highlands. In the Lowlands of Scotland, Piets 
in small numbers, Britons, Scots from Ireland, Angles, Fri- 
sians, Northmen and Danes have all been blended and as- 
similated in habits, customs and speech.^® 

This uniformity is advantageous to early development Retaxda- 
in a small plain, because of the juxtaposition of con- 
trasted environments, but is stultifying to national life in an 
immense expanse of monotony like that of Russia. Here 
sameness leaves its stamp on everything. Language is differ- 
entiated with only two dialects, that of the Great Russians 
of the north and the Little Russians of the southern steppes, 
who were so long exposed to Tartar influences. Most other 
languages of Europe, though confined to much smaller areas, 
show far greater diversity/^ While the Russian of Kazan 
or Archangel can converse readily with the citizen of Riga 
or ,St. Petersburg, Germans from highland Bavaria and 
Swabia are scarcely intelligible to Prussian and Mecklen- 
berger. And whereas Germany a few decades ago could 
count over a hundred different kinds of national dress or 
Trach% Great Russia alone, with six times the area, had only 
a single type with perhaps a dozen slight variations. Leroy- 
Bcaulicu comments upon this eternal sameness, ^‘The cities 
are all alike ; so are the peasants, in looks, habits, in mode of 
life. In no country do people resemble one another more ; no 


other country is so free from political complexity, those op- 
positions in type and character, which even yet we encounter 
in Italy and Spain, in France and Germany. The nation is 
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made in the likeness of the country ; it shows the same unity, 
we might say the same monotony, as the plains on which it 
dwells.” 

The more flat and featureless a lowland is, the more im- 
portant become even the slightest surface irregularities which 
can draw faint dividing lines among the j^opulation. Here 
a gentle land-swell, river, lake, forest, or water-soaked moor 
serves as boundary. Especially apparent is the differentii^ing 
influence of difference of soils. Gravel and alluvium, sand 
and clay, chalk and more recent marine sediments, empha- 
size small geographical differences throughout the North 
German lowland and its extension through Belgium and Hol- 
land ; here various soils differentiate the distribution of popu- 
lation. In the Netherlands we find the Frisian element of the 
Dutch people inhabiting chiefly the clay soils and low fens of 
the west and northwest, the Saxon in the diluvial tracts of the 
east, and the Frankish in the river clays and diluvium of the 
south. All the types have maintained their differences of 
dialect, styles of houses, racial character, dress and custom.^® 
The only distinctive region in the great western lowland of 
France, which comprises over half of the country, is Brittany, 
individualized in its people and history by its peninsula form, 
its remote western location, and its infertile soil of primary 
rocks. Within the sedimentary trough of the Paris Basin, 
a slight Cretacean platform like the meadow land of Perche^® 
(200 to 300 meters elevation) introduces an area of thin 
population devoted to horse and cattle raising in close prox- 
imity to the teeming urban life of Pai'is. Tlie eastern low- 
land of England also can be differentiated economically and 
historically chiefly according to differences of underlying 
rocks, Carboniferous, Triassic, Jurassic, chalk, boulder clays, 
and alluvium, which also coincide often with slight variations 
of relief.®® In Russia the contrast between the glaciated 
surface of the north and the Black Mould belt of the south 
makes the only natural divisions of that vast country, unless 
we distinguish also the arid southeastern steppes on the basis 
of a purely climatic difference. [See map page 484.] 

The broad coastal plain of our South Atlantic States con- 
tains only low reliefs, but it is diversified by several soil 
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belts, which exert a definite control over the industries of the 
inhabitants, and thereb}^ over the distribution of the negro 
population. In Georgia, for instance, the rich alluvial soil 
of the swampj coast is devoted to the culture of rice and sea- 
island cotton, and contains over 60 per cent, of negroes in 
its population. This belt, which is onlj £5 miles wide, is suc- 
ceeded inland by a broader zone of sandy pine barrens, where 
the proportion of negroes drops to only 20 or 30 per cent, 
of the total. Yet further inland is another fertile belt, de- 
voted chiefly to the cultivation of upland cotton and harbor- 
ing from 35 to over 60 per cent, of negroes in its popula- 
tion.^^ Alabama shows a similar stratification of soils and 
population from north to south over its level surface. Along 
the northern border of the state the cereal belt coincides with 
the deep calcareous soil of the Tennessee River Valley, where 
negroes constitute from 35 to 60 per cent, of the inhabitants. 

Next comes the mineral belt, covering the low foot-hills of 
the Appalachian Mountains. It contains the densest popu- 
lation of the state, less than 17 per cent, of which is negro. 

South of this is the broad cotton belt of various rich soils, 
chiefly deep black loam of the river bottoms, which stretches 
east and west across the state and includes over 60 per cent, 
of negroes in its population. This is succeeded by the low, 
coastal timber belt, marked by a decline in the quality of the 
soil and the proportion of negro inhabitants.^^ 

In the dead level of extensive plains even slight elevations Value of 
are seized upon for special uses, or acquire peculiar signifi- 
cance. The Kurgans or burial mounds of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Russia, often twenty to fifty feet high, serve 
to-day as watch-towci*s for herdsmen tending their flocks.^^ 
Similarly the Bou-bous, inhabiting the flat grasslands of the 
French Congo between the Shari and Ubangui Rivers, use 
the low knolls dotted over their country, probably old ant- 
hills, as lookout points against raiders.^^ The sand hills and 
ridges which border the southern edges of the North German 
lowland form districts sharply contrasted to the swampy, 
wooded depressions of the old deserted river valleys just to 
the north. Early occupied by a German stock, they furnished 
the first German colonists to displace the primitive Slav 
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population surviving in those unattractive, inaccessible 
regions, as seen in the Spreewald near Kottbus to-day. 

The bouhdless horizon which is unfavorable to a nascent 
people endows them in their belated maturity with the power 
of mastering large areas. Political expansion is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the peoples of the plains. Hax- 
thausen observed that handicapped and retarded Russia 
commands every geographic condition and national trait 
necessary for virile and expansive political power.^° Mus- 
covite expansion eastward across the lowlands of Europe 
and Asia is paralleled by the rapid spread of American 
settlement and dominion across the plains and prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley, and Hungarian domination of the wide 
Danubian levels from the foot-hills of the Austrian Alps to 
the far Carpathian watershed. It was the closely linked 
lowlands of the Seine and Loire which formed the core of 
political expansion and centralization in France. Nearly the 
whole northern lowland of Germany has been gradually ab- 
sorbed by the kingdom of Prussia, which now comprises in 
its territory almost two-thirds of the total area of the Em- 
pire. Prussian statesmen formulated the policy of German 
unification and colonial expansion, and to Prussia fell the 
hereditary headship of the Empire. 

Lowland states tend to stretch out and out to boundaries 
which depend more upon the reach of the central autliority 
than upon physical features. We have seen American settle- 
ment and dominion overleap one natural boundary after an- 
other between the Mississippi River and the Pacific, from 1804 
to 1848. Russia in an equally short period has pushed forward 
its Asiatic frontier at a dozen points, despite all barriers of 
desert and mountain. Argentina, blessed with extensive plains, 
fertile soil and temperate climate, which have served to aug- 
ment its population both by natural increase and steady immi- 
gration (one-fourth of its population is foreign), has expanded 
across the Rio Negro over the grasslands of the Patagonian 
plain, and thereby enlarged its area by 259,620 square miles 
since 1881. The statesman of the plains is a nature-made im- 
perialist; he nurses wide territorial policies and draws his 
frontiers for the future. To him a ^‘far-flung battle line” is 
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significant only as a means to secure a far-flung boundary line. 

From these low, accessible plains of adequate rainfall, Arid 
which at first encourage primitive nomadism but finally make 
it yield to sedentary life and to dense populations spreading 
their farms and cities farther and farther over the unresisting 
surface of the land, we turn to those boundless arid steppes 
and deserts which Nature has made forever the homes of 
restless, rootless peoples. Here quiescence is impossible, the 
Volkerwanderwng is habitual, migration is permanent. The 
only change is this eternal restlessness. While the people 
move, progress stands still. Everywhere the sun-scorched 
grasslands and waterless waste have drawn the dead-line 
to the advance of indigenous civilization. They permit no 
accumulation of productive wealth beyond increasing flocks 
and herds, and limit even their growth by the food supply 
of scanty, scattered pasturage. The meager rainfall elimi- 
nates forests and therewith a barrier to migrations ; it also 
restricts vegetation to grasses, sedges and those forms which 
can survive a prolonged summer drought and require a 
short period of growth. 

The union of arid plains and steppe vegetation is based I^istribution 
upon climate, and is therefore a widely distributed phenom- 
enon. These plains, whether high or low, are found in their plains, 
greatest extent in the dry trade-wind belts, as in the deserts 
and steppes of Arabia, Persia, Sudan, the Sahara, South 
Africa and Central Australia; and in vast continental in- 
teriors, where the winds arrive robbed of their moisture in 
passing intervening highlands, as in the grasslands of our 
western plains, the llanos and pampas of South America, 
and the steppes of Central Asia. But wherever they occur, 
whether in Argentina or Russian Turkestan or the higher 
plains of Mongolia and Tibet, they present the same general 
characteristics of land surface, climate, flora and fauna, 
and the same nomadic populations of pastoral or hunting 
tribes. In them the movement of peoples reaches its culminat- 
ing point, permanent settlement its nil point. Here the 
hunting savage makes the widest sweep in pursuit of buffalo 
or antelope, and pauses least to till a field ; here the pastoral 
nomad follows his systematic wandering in search of pas- 
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turage and his hardlj less systematic campaigns of conquest. 

It is the vast area and wide distribution of these arid plains, 
combined with the mobility which they impose on native 
human life, that has lent them historical importance, and 
reproduced in all sections of the world that significant homol- 
ogous relation of arid and well-watered districts. 

The grasslands of the old world developed historical Pastoral 
importance only after the domestication of cattle, sheep, 
goats, asses, horses, camels and yaks. This step in 
progress resulted in the evolution of peoples who renounced 
the precarious subsistence of the chase and escaped the 
drudgery of agriculture, to devote themselves to pastoral 
life. It was possible only where domesticable animals were 
present, and where the intelligence of the native or the 
peculiar pressure exerted by environment suggested the 
change from a natural to an artificial basis of subsistence. 
Australia lacked the type of animal. Though North 
America had the reindeer and buffalo, and South America 
the guanaco, llama and alpaca, only the last two were domes- 
ticated in the Andean highlands ; but as these were restricted 
to altitudes from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, where pasturage 
was limited, stock raising in primitive South America was 
merely an adjunct to the sedentary agriculture of the high 
intermontane valleys, and never became the basis for pastoral 
nomadism on the grassy plains. However, when the Span- 
iards introduced horses and cattle into South America, the 
Indians and half-breeds of the llanos and pampas became 
regular pastoral nomads, known as llaneros and gauchos. 

They arc a race of horsemen, wielding javelin and lasso and 
bola, living on meat, often on horse-flesh like the ancient 
Iluns, dwelling in leather tents made on a cane framework, 
like those of the modern Kirghis and medieval Tartars, 
dressed in cloaks of horschide ^sewn together, and raiding 
the Argentinian frontier of white settlement for horses, sheep 
and cattle, with the true marauding instinct of all nomads.^® 

Aridity is not the only climatic condition condemning a Pastoral 
people to nomadic life. Excessive cold, producing the tundra nomads of 
wastes of the far north, has the same effect. Therefore, 
throughout Arctic Eurasia, from the Lapp district of Nor- 
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way to the inland Chukches of eastern Siberia, we have a 
succession of Hyperborean peoples pasturing their herds of 
reindeer over the moss and lichen tundra, and supplementing 
their food supply with hunting and fishing. The reindeer 
Chukches once confined themselves to their peninsula, so long 
as the grazing grounds were unexhausted; but they now 
range as far west as Yakutsk on the Lena River. The 
Orochones of the Kolima River district in eastern Siberia, 
who live chiefly by their reindeer, have small herds. A well- 
to-do person will have 40 to 100 animals, and the wealthiest 
only 700, while the Chukches with herds of 10,000 often 
seek the pasture of the Kolima tundra.^"^ Farther west, the 
Samoyedes of northern Siberia and Russia and the Zirians 
of the Petchora River range with their large herds north- 
ward to the Yalmal Peninsula and Vaygats Isle in summer, 
and southward in winter. [See map pages 103, 2^5.] Here 
a herd of fifty head, which just suffices for the support of one 
family of four souls, requires 10 square versts, or 4.44 square 
miles of tundra pasturage.^^ Hence population must forever 
remain too sparse ever to attain historical significance. [See 
map page 8.] The Russian Lapps, too, lead a semi-nomadic 
life. Each group has a particular summer and winter settle- 
ment. The winter village is located usually inland in the Kola 
Peninsula, where the forests lend shelter to the herds, and the 
summer one near the tundra of the coast, where fishing is ac- 
cessible. In winter, like the nomads of the deserts, they add to 
their ‘slender income by the transport of goods by their reindeer 
and by service at the post stations.^*^ 

These nomads of the frozen north, scattered sparsely over 
the remote periphery of the habitable world, have lacked 
the historical importance which in all times has attached 
to the steppe nomads, owing to their central location. The 
broad belt of deserts and grasslands which crosses the old 
world diagonally between lO'* and 60® North Latitude from 
the Atlantic in Africa to the Pacific in Asia, either borders 
or encompasses the old domains of culture found in river 
oases, alluvial lowlands or coastal plains of the Torrid and 
Temperate Zones. The restless, mobile, unbound shepherds 
of the arid lands have never long been contained by the 
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country which bred them. They have constantly encroached 
upon the territory of their better placed neighbors, invading, 
conquering, appropriating their fields and cities, disturbing 
but at the same time acquiring their culture, lording it over 
the passive agriculturists, and at the same time putting iron 
into their weaker blood. It is the geographical contact be- 
tween arid steppes and moist river valley, between land of 
poverty and land of plenty, that has made the history of the 
two inseparable."" of pastoral 

Every aspect of human life in the steppes bears the stamp nomads. 
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Oumubal Ebgions op Apeica and Aeabia. 

1. AgTicniltural tribes. 2. Combined agricultural and grazing. 
3, Agricultural tribes under dominion of pastoral nomads. 4, De- 
serts. 5. Oases, combining tillage and grazing. 6. Hunting tribes. 
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of mobiKty. The nomad tolerates no clog upon his move- 
ments. His dwelling is the tent of skin or felt as among 
Kalmucks and Kirghis, or the tent wagon of the modern 
Boer®^ and the ancient Scythian as described by Herodotus.®^ 
“This device has been contrived by them as the country is fit 
for it,” he says, — level, grassy, treeless. The temporary 
settlement of shepherd tribes is the group of tents, or the 
ancient carrago camp of the nomadic Visigoths,^^ or the 
laager of the pastoral Boers, both a circular barricade or 
corral of wagons. 

Constant movement reduces the impedimenta to a minimum. 
The Orochones, a Tunguse nomadic tribe of eastern Siberia, 
have no furniture in their tents, and keep their meager supply 
of clothing and utensils neatly packed on sledges, as if to 
start at a moment’s notice.®^ The only desirable form of 
capital is that which transports itself, namely, flocks and 
herds. Beyond that, wealth is limited to strictly portable 
forms, preferably silver, gold and jewels. It was in terms of 
these, besides their herds, that the riches of Abraham and 
Lot were rated in the Bible. That the Israelites when travel- 
ing through the wilderness should have had the gold to make 
the golden calf accords strictly with the verisimilitude of 
pastoral life.^® Moreover, that these enslaved descendants of 
the Sheik Abraham, with tlicir traditions of pastoral life, 
should have simply trekked — ruptured the frail tics of re- 
cently acquired habit which bound them to the Nile soil, is 
also in keeping with their inborn nomadic spirit. Similar 
instances occur among modern peoples. The Great Trek 
of the South African Boers in 1836, by which they renounced 
not only their unwelcome allegiance to England, but also 
their land,®® was another exodus in accordance with the in- 
stinct of a pastoral people. They adopted no strange or 
difiicult course, but traveled with their families as they were 
wont in their every day life of cattle-tenders, took all their 
chattels with them, and headed for the thin pastures of the 
far-reaching veldt. The Russian government has had to 
contend with a like fluidity in her Cossack tribes of the 
steppes, who have been up and off when imperial authority 
became oppressive. In the summer of 1878 West Siberia 
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lost about 9000 Kirghis, who left the province Semipalatihsk 
to seek Mongolia. 

Environment determines the nomadic habits of the dweller Seasonal 
of desert and steppe. The distribution of pasture and migrations, 
water fixes the scope and the rate of his wandering; these 
in turn depend upon geographic conditions and vary with 
the season. The Papago Indians of southern Arizona range 
with their cattle over a territory 100 by 150 miles in extent, 
and wander across the border into Mexico. When their main 
w^ater supply, derived from wells or artificial reservoirs 
near their summer villages, is exhausted, they migrate 
to the water-holes, springs or streams in the canons. 

There the cattle graze out on the plains and return to the 
canons to drink.^’' Every Mongol tribe and clan has its 
seasonal migration. In winter the heavier precipitation and 
fuller streams enable them to collect in considerable groups 
in protected valleys ; but the dry summer disperses them over 
the widest area possible, in order to utilize every water-hole 
and grass spot. The hotter regions of the plains are aban- 
doned in summer for highlands, where the short period of 
warmth yields temporary pastures and where alone water 
can be found. The Kirghis of Russian Turkestan resort in 
summer to the slopes and high valleys of the Altai Mountains, 
where their auls or tent villages may be seen surrounded by 
big flocks of sheep, goats, camels, horses and cattle.®® The 
Pamir in the warm months is the gathering place for the 
nomads of Central Asia. The naked desert of Arabia yields 
a rare herbage during the rainy season, when the Bedouin 
tribes resort to it for pasturage but during the succeeding 
drought they scatter to the hills of Yemen, Syria and Pales- 
tine,*^ or migrate to the valley qf the Nile and Euphrates.*^ 

The Arabs of the northern Sahara, followed by small flocks 
of sheep and goats, vibrate between the summer pastures on 
the slopes of the Atlas Mountains and the scant, wiry grass 
tufts found in winter on the borders of the desert.*^ When 
the equatorial rains begin in June, the Arabs of the Atbara 
River follow them north-westward into the Nubian desert, and 
let their camel herds graze on the delicate grass which the 
moisture has conjured up from the sandy soil. The 
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country about Cassala, which is flooded during the monsoon 
rains by the rivers from the Abyssinian Mountains, is re- 
served for the dry season.^® In the same way the Tartar 
tribes of the Dnieper, Don, Volga and Ural Rivers in the 
thirteenth century moved down these rivers in winter to the sea 
coast, and in summer up-stream to the hills and mountains. 
So for the past hundred years the Boers of the South African 
grasslands have migrated in their tent wagons from the 
higher to the lower pastures, according to the season of the 
year, invading even the Karroo Desert after the short summer 
rains.^° 

This systematic movement of nomads within their accepted 
boundaries leads, on slight provocation, to excursions be- 
yond their own frontiers into neighboring territories. The 
growing herd alone necessitates the absorption of more land, 
more water-holes, because the grazed pastures renew their 
grass slowly under the prevailing conditions of drought. 
An area sufficient for the support of the tribe is inadequate 
for the sustenance of the herd, whose increase is a perennial 
expansive force. Soon the pastures become filled with the 
feeding flocks, and then herdsmen and herds spill over into 
other fields. Often a season of unusual drought, reducing 
the existing herbage which is scarcely adequate at best, gives 
rise to those irregular, temporary expansions which enlarge 
the geographical horizon of the horde, and eventuate in 
widespread conquest. Such incursions, like the seasonal 
movements of nomads, result from the helpless dependence of 
shepherd tribes upon variations of rainfall. 

The nomad^s basis of life is at best precarious. He and 
want are familiar friends. A pest among his herds, dimin- 
ished pasturage, failing wells, all bring him face to face with 
famine, and drive him to robbery and pillage.'^® Marauding 
tendencies are ingrained in all dwellers of the deserts and 
steppes.'*’' Since the days of Job, the Bedouins of Arabia 
have been a race of marauders; they have reduced robbery 
to a system. Predatory excursions figure conspicuously in 
the history of all the tribes. Robber is a title of honor.*'* 
Pliny said that the Arabs were equally addicted to theft and 
trade. They pillaged caravans and held them for ransom, 
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or gave them safe conduct across the desert for a price. 
Pormerly the Turkoman tribes of the Trans-Caspian steppes 
levied on the bordering districts, notably the northern part 
of Khorasan, which belonged more to the Turkomans, Yomut 
and Goklan tribes of the adj oining steppe than to the resident 
Persians. The border districts of Herat, Khiva, Merv and 
Bukhara used to suffer in the same way from the raids of the 
Tekkes, till the Russians checked the eviL^° The Tekkes had 
depopulated whole districts, invaded Persian towns of con- 
siderable size, and carried off countless families into slavery. 

Both Turkomans and Kirghis tribes prior to 1873 raided 
caravans and carried off the travelers to the slave markets 
of Bukhara and Samarkand.®^* [See map page 103.] 

Among these tribes no young man commanded respect in 
his community till he had participated in a haranta or cattle- 
raising.®^ For centuries the nomadic hordes of the Russian 
steppes systematically pillaged the peaceful agricultural 
Slavs, who were threatening to encroach upon their pasture 
lands. The sudden, swift descent and swift retreat of the 
mounted marauders with the booty into the pathless grass- 
lands, whither pursuit was dangerous, their tendency to rob 
and conquer but riever to colonize, involved Russia in a long 
struggle, which ceased only with the extension of Muscovite 
dominion over the steppes.®^ 

All the Saharan tribes are marauders, whether Arabs, Depreda- 
Berber Tuaregs, or Negroid Tibbus. The desert has made 
them so. The Tuaregs are chronic freebooters ; they keep 
the Sahara and especially the caravan routes in constant in- nomads, 
security. They stretch a cordon across these routes from 
Ghadames and Ghat in the east to the great oases of Insalah 
and Twat in the west; and from the oases and hills forming 
their headquarters they spread for pasturage and blackmail 
over the desert.®^ They exact toll over and over again from 
a caravan, provide it with a military escort of their own 
tribesmen, and then pillage it on the way.®* This has been 
the experience of Barth®® and other explorers. Caravans 
have not been their only prey. The agricultural peoples in 
the Niger flood-plain, the commerce on the river, and the 
markets of Timbuctoo long suffered from the raids of the 
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Tuaregs of the Sahara. They collected tribute in the form 
of grain, salt, garments, horses and gold, typical needs of a 
desert people, imposed tolls on caravans and on merchant 
fleets passing down the Niger to Timbuctoo. In 1770 they 
began to move from the desert and appropriate the fertile 
plains in the northern part of the Niger Valley, and in 1800 
they conquered Timbuctoo; but soon they had to yield to 
another tribe of pastoral nomads, the Fulbes from the Sene- 
gal, who in 1813 established a short-lived but well organized 
empire on the ruins of the Tuareg dominion.®® [See map page 
105.] The other agricultural states of the Sudan have had the 
same experience. The Tibbus, predatory nomads of the French 
Sahara just north of Lake Chad and the River Yo, mounted on 
camels and ponies, cross the shrunken river in the dry season 
and raid Bornu for cattle, carry off women and children to sell 
as slaves, pillage the weekly markets on the Yo, and plunder 
caravans of pilgrims moving eastward to Mecca.® ^ Nowhere 
can desert nomads and the civilized peoples of agricultural 
plains dwell side by side in peace. Raids, encroachments, 
reprisals, finally conquest from one side or the other is the 
formula for their history. [See map page 487.] 

The raided territory, if a modern civiKzed state, organ- 
izes its border communities into a native mounted police, as 
the English have done in Bornu, Sokoto and the Egyptian 
Sudan, and as the Russians did with their Cossack riders 
along the successive frontiers of Muscovite advance into the 
steppes; or it takes into its employ, as we have seen, the 
nearest nomad tribes to repress or punish every hostile move- 
ment beyond. Among the ancient states the method was 
generally different. Since the nomad invaders came with 
their flocks and herds, a barrier often sufficed to block their 
progress. For this purpose Sesostris built the long wall of 
1500 stadia from Pelusium to Heliopolis as a barricade 
against the Arabians.®” Ancient Carthage constructed a 
ditch to check the depredations of the nomads of Numidia.®*^ 
The early kings of Assyria built a barrier across the plains 
of the Euphrates above Babylon to secure their dominion 
from the incursions of the desert Modes.®® In the fifth cen- 
tury of our era, the “Red Wall” was constructed near the 
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northern frontier of Persia as a bulwark against the Huns. 
It stretched for a hundred and fifty miles from the Caspian 
Sea at the ancient port of Aboskun eastward to the moun- 
tains, and thus enclosed the populous valley of the Gurgen 
River.®^ In remote ages the neck of the Crimean Peninsula 
was fortified by a wall against the irruptions of the Tauro- 
Scythians.**^ The Russians early in their national histopry 
used the same means of defense against Tartar incursions. 
One wall was built from Pensa on the Sura River to Simbirsk 
on the Volga, just south of Kazan; another, further 
strengthened by a foss and palisades, extended from the 
fortress of Tsaritzin at the southern elbow of the Volga 
across the fifty-mile interval to the Don, and was still defended 
in 1794 by the Cossacks of the Don against the neighboring 
Kirghis hordes.®^ The classic example of such fortifications 
against pastoral nomads, however, is the Great Wall of 
China. 

The nomad is economically a herdsman, politically a con- 
queror, and chronically a fighter. Strife over pasturage 
and wells meets us in the typical history of Abraham, Lot 
and Isaac it exists within and without the clan. The neces- 
sity of guarding the pastures, which are only intermittently 
occupied, involves a persistent military organization. The 
nation is a quiescent army, the army a mobilized nation.®® 
It carries with it a self-transporting commissariat in its 
flocks and herds. Constant practice in riding, scouting and 
the use of arms, physical endurance tested by centuries of 
exertion and hardship, make every nomad a soldier. Cavalry 
and camel corps add to the swiftness and vigor of their on- 
slaught, make their military strategy that of sudden attack 
and swifter retreat, to be met only by wariness and extreme 
mobility. The ancient Scythians of the lower Danubian 
steppes were all horse archers, like the Partisans. ‘Tf 
the Scythians were united, there is no nation which could 
compare with them or would be capable of resisting them; 
I do not say in Europe, but even in Asia,’^ said Thucydides.®® 
In this opinion Herodotus concurred.®^ The nomad^s whole 
existence breeds courage. The independent, hazardous life 
of the desert makes the Arab the bravest of mankind, but 
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the settled, agricultural Arab of Egypt and Mohammedan 
Spain lost most of his fighting qualities.^*^ 

The daily life of a nomad horde is a training school for 
military organization. In the evening the flocks and herds 
are distributed with system around the camp to prevent con- 
fusion. The difficult art of a well ordered march, of making 
and breaking camp, and of foraging is practiced almost 
daily in their constant migrations.**® The usual order of the 
Bedouin march could scarcely be surpassed by an army. 
In advance of the caravan moves a body of armed horsemen, 
five or seven kilometers ahead ; then follows the main body of 
the tribesmen mounted on horses and camels, then the female 
camels, and after these the beasts of burden with the women 
and children. The encampment of tents with the places for 
men, arms and herds is also carefully regulated. More than 
this, the horde is organized into companies with their superior 
and subordinate leaders.^® John de Carpini describes Genghis 
Khan’s military organization of his vast Tartar horde by 
tens, hundreds and thousands, his absolute dominion over 
his conquered subjects, and prompt absorption of them into 
his fighting force, b}^ the compulsory enlistment of soldiers 
out of every freshly subjugated nation.^* In the same way 
the Hebrew’ tribes, w'hen preparing for the conquest of 
Canaan, adopted from the desert Midianites the organiza- 
tion of the horde into tens, hundreds and thousands under 
judges, who were also military leaders in time of war. 

Thus certain geographic conditions produce directly the 
habitual and systematic migration of the nomads, and 
through this indirectly that military and political organiza- 
tion which has given the shepherd races of the earth their 
great historical mission of political consolidation. Agricul- 
ture, though underlying all permanent advance in civilization, 
is handicapped by the lack of courage, mobility, enterprise 
and large political outlook characterizing early tillers of the 
soil. All these qualities the nomad possesses. Hence the 
union of these two elements, imperious pastor superimposed 
upon peaceful tiller, has made the only stable governments 
among savage and semi-civilized raccs.^*^ The politically 
invertebrate peoples of dark Africa have secured the back- 
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bone to erect states only from nomad conquerors. The his- 
tory of the Sudan cannot be understood apart from a 
knowledge of the Sahara and its peoples. All the Sudanese 
states w^ere formed by invaders from the northern desert, 

Hamitic or Semitic. [See map page 487.] The Galla or 
Wahuma herdsmen of East Africa founded and maintained the 
relatively stable states of Uganda, Kittara, Karague, and 
Uzinza in the equatorial district; the conquerors remained 
herders while they lorded it over the agricultural aborigines.’^® 

In prehistoric times when the various peoples of the Aryan lin- 
guistic family were spreading over Europe and southern Asia, 
the superiority of the shepherd races must have been especially 
marked, because in that era only the unobstructed surface 
of the steppes permitted the concentration of men on a vast 
scale for migration and conquest. Everywhere else regions 
of broken relief and dense forests harbored small, isolated 
peoples, to whom both the idea and the technique of com- 
bined movement were foreign. 

The rapidity and wide scope of such conquests is explained Scope of 
largely by the fact that nomads try to displace only the 
ruling classes in the subjugated territory, leaving the mass 
of the population practically undisturbed. Thus they spread 
themselves thin over a wide area. How lasting are the re- 
sults of sucli conquests depends upon the degree of social 
evolution attained by the herdsmen. Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, after the manner of overlords, organized their 
conquered nations, but left them under the control of local 
princes, while their tribute gatherers annually swept the 
country like typical nomad marauders. The Turks are still 
only encamped in Europe. Tliey too make taxation despolia- 
tion. And though their dominion has produced no assimila- 
tion between victor and vanquished, it has given political 
consolidation to a large ai’ea occupied by varied peoples. 

The riyksos conquest of Egypt found the Nile Valley divided 
into several petty principalities under a nominal king. The 
nomad conquerors possessed political capacity and gave to 
Egypt a strong, centralized government, which laid the 
basis for the power and glory of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The Tartars in 1279 A. D. and the Manchus in 1664 con- 
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quered China, extended its boundaries, governed the country 
as a ruling class, and left the established order of things 
undisturbed. The Saracen conquest of North Africa and 
Spain showed for a time organization and a permanence due 
to the advanced cultural status of the sedentary Arabs drawn 
into the movement by religious enthusiasm. The environment 
of Spain tended to conserve the knowledge of agriculture, 
industry, architecture, and science which they brought in 
and which might have cemented Spaniard and Moor, had it 
not been for the intense religious antagonism existing between 
the two races. 

The history of nomad conquerors shows that they become 
weakened by the enervating climate and the effeminating 
luxury of the moist and fertile lowlands. They lose even- 
tually their warlike spirit, like the Fellatah or Fulbe founders 
of the Sudanese states, and are either displaced from their 
insecure thrones by other conquerors sprung from the same 
nomad-breeding steppe, as the Aryan princes of India by the 
Mongol Emperor, and the Saracen invaders of Mesopotamia 
by the victorious Turkomans ; or they are expelled in time by 
their conquered subjects, as the Tartars were from Russia, 
the Moors from Spain, and the Turks from the Danube 
Valley. 

Nomad hordes unite for concerted action to resist en- 
croachment upon their pastures, or for marauding expedi- 
tions, or for widespread conquest; but such unions are from 
their nature temporary, though a career of conquest may be 
sustained for decades. The geographically determined mo- 
bility which facilitates such concentration favors also dis- 
persal, decentralization. This is the paradox In nomadism. 
Geographic conditions in arid lands necessitate sparse dis- 
tribution of population and of herds. Pastoral life requires 
large spaces and small social groups. When Abraham and 
Lot went to Canaan from Egypt, ^^thc land was not able to 
bear them that they might dwell together, for their substance 
was great.’^ Strife for the pasturage ensued between their 
respective herdsmen, so the two sheiks separated, Lot taking 
the plains of Jordan and Abraham the hill pastures of He- 
bron. Jacob and Esau separated for the same reason. The 
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encampment of the Kirghis shepherds rarely averages over 
five or six tents, except on the best grazing grounds at the 
best season of the year. The flow of spring, well or stream 
also helps to regulate their size. The groups of Mongol 
yurts or felt tents along the piedmont margin of the Gobi 
vary from four tents to a large encampment, according to 
water and grass/® Prevalsky mentions a population of 70 
families or 300 souls in the Lob Nor district distributed in 
11 villages, or less than 28 in each group/^ Barth noticed 
the smallness of all the oasis towns of the Sahara, even those 
occupying favorable locations for trade on the caravan 
routes/® 

The nature-made necessity of scattering in small groups Spirit of in- 
to seek pasturage induces in the nomad a spirit of indepen- <i®P®^4ence 
dence. The Bedouin is personally free. The power of the 
sheik is only nominal,'^® and depends much upon his personal 
qualities. The gift of eloquence among the ancient Arabs 
has been attributed to the necessity of persuading a people 
to whom restraint was irksome.®® Political organization is 
conspicuously lacking among the Tibbus of the Sahara®^ 
and the Turkoman tribes of the Trans-Caspian steppes. 

“We are a people without a head,” they say. The title of 
sheik is an empty one. Custom and usage are their rulers/® 

Though the temporary union of nomadic tribes forms an 
effective army, the union is short-lived. Groups form, dis- 
solve and re-form, with little inner cohesion. The Boers in 
South African grasslands showed the same development. The 
government of the Dutch East India Company in Cape 
Colony found it difficult to control the wandering cattlemen 
of the interior plateau. They loved independence and isola- 
tion; their dissociative instincts, bred by the lonely life 
of the thin-pastured veldt, were overcome only by the 
necessity of defense against the Bushmen. Then they organ- 
ized themselves into commandos and sallied out on punitive 
expeditions, like the Cossack tribes of the Don against 
marauding Tartars. Scattered over wide tracts of pasture 
land, they were exempt from the control of either Dutch or 
English authority; but when an energetic administration 
pursued them into their widespread ranches, they eluded 
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control by trekking.®^ Here was the independent spirit of 
the steppe, reinforced by the spirit of the frontier. 

Though the desert and steppe have bred conquerors, they 
are the last parts of the earth’s surface to yield to conquest 
from without. The untameable spirit of freedom in the 
shepherd tribes finds an ally against aggression in the track- 
less sands, meager water and food supply of their wilderness. 
Pursuit of the retreating tribesmen is dangerous and often 
futile. They need only to burn off the pasture and fill up 
or pollute the water-holes to cripple the transportation and 
commissariat of the invading army. This is the way the 
Damaras have fought the German subjugation of Southwest 
Africa.®^ Moreover, the paucity of economic and political 
possibilities in deserts and grasslands discourages conquest. 
Conquest pays only where it is a police measure to check 
depredations on the bordering agricultural lands, or where 
such barren areas are transit lands to a desirable territory 
beyond. It is chiefly the “Gates of Herat” and the lure of 
India which have drawn Russian dominion across the scorched 
plains of Turkestan. France has assumed the big task of 
controlling the Sahara to secure a safe passway between 
French Tunisia and the rich Niger basin of the French Sudan. 
The recent British-Egyptian expansion southward across the 
Nubian steppes had for its objective the better watered dis- 
tricts of the upper Nile above Khartum. This desert ad- 
vance is essentially a latter day phenomenon, the outcome 
of modern territorial standards ; it is attended or secured by 
the railroad. To this fact the projected Trans-Saliaran line 
is the strongest witness. 

Nature everywhere postpones, obstructs, jeopardizes the 
political conquest of arid lands. The unstable, fanatical 
tribesmen of the Egyptian Sudan, temporarily but efFeclively 
united under the Mahdi, made it necessary for Kitchener to 
do again in 1898 the work of subjugation which Gordon had 
done thirty years before. The body of the Arabian people is 
still free. The Turkish sovereignty over them to-day is 
nominal, rather an alliance with a people whom it is danger- 
ous to provoke and difficult to attack. Only the coast pro- 
vinces of Hejaz, Yemen and Hasa are subject to Turkey, 
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while the tribes of the interior and of the southeastern sea- 
board are wholly independent.®® The Turkoman tribes of 
Trans-Caspia have been subordinated to Russia largely by a 
process of extermination.®® China is satisfied with a nominal 
dominion over the roaming populations of Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. The French pacification and control of 
Northwest Africa meets a peculiar problem, due to the ex- 
treme restlessness and restiveness of the dominant Arab race. 
The whole population is unstable as water; a disturbance or 
movement in one tribe is soon communicated to the whole 
mass.®"^ 

The steppe or desert policy for the curtailment of nomad- 
ism, and the reclamation of both land and people is to 
encourage or enforce sedentary life. The French, to settle 
the wandering tribes on the Atlas border of the Sahara, have 
opened a vast number of artesian wells through the agency 
of skillful engineers, and thus created oases in which the 
fecund sands support abundant date-palm groves.®® The 
method pursued energetically by the Russians is to compress 
the tribes into ever narrowing limits of territory, taking away 
their area of plunder and then so restricting their pasture 
lands, that they are forced to the drudgery of irrigation and 
tillage. In this way the Yomuts and Goklans occupying 
the Caspian border of Trans-Caspia have been compelled to 
abandon their old marauding, nomadic life and become to 
some extent agriculturists.®® The method of the Chinese is to 
push forward the frontier of agricultural settlement into the 
grasslands, dislodging the shepherd tribes into poorer pas- 
tures. They have thus reclaimed for grain and poppy fields 
considerable parts of the Ordos country in the great northern 
bend of the Hoangho, which used to be a nursery for nomadic 
invaders. A similar substitution of agriculture for pastoral 
nomadism of another type has in recent decades taken place 
in the semi-arid plains of the American West. Sheep-grazing 
on open range was with diflSculty dislodged from the San 
Joaquin Valley of California by expanding farms in the six- 
ties. More recently ^Mry farming” and scientific agriculture 
adapted to semi-arid conditions have ‘‘pushed the desert off 
the map” in Kansas, and advanced the frontier of tillage 
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across the previous domain of natural pastures to the western 
border of the state. 

Pastoral nomadism has been gradually dislodged from 
Europe, except in the salt steppes of the Caspian depression, 
where a vast tract, 300,000 square miles in area and wholly 
unfit for agriculture, still harbors a sparse population of 
Asiatic Kalmuck and Kirghis hordes, leading the life of the 
Asiatic steppes.®^ In Asia, too, the regions of pastoral no- 
madism have been curtailed, but in Africa they still maintain 
for the most part the growing, expanding geographical forms 
which they once showed in Europe, when nomadism prevailed 
as far as the Alps and the Rhine. In Africa shepherd tribes 
cover not only the natural grasslands, but lap over into many 
districts destined by nature for agriculture. Hence it is safe 
to predict that a conspicuous part of the future economic 
and cultural history of the Dark Continent will consist in the 
release of agricultural regions from nomad occupancy and 
dominion. 

Though agriculture is regarded with contempt and aver- 
sion by pastoral nomads and is resorted to for a livelihood 
only when they lose their herds by a pest or robbery, or find 
their pasture lands seriously curtailed, nevertheless nomadism 
yields such a precarious and monotonous subsistence that it 
is not infrequently combined with a primitive, shifting tillage. 
The Kalmucks of the Russian steppes employ men to harvest 
hay for the winter feeding. The Nogai Tartars practice a 
little haphazard tillage on the alluvial hem of the steppe 
streams.®^ Certain Arab tribes living east of the Atbara and 
Gash Rivers resort with their herds during the dry season 
to the fruitful region of Cassala, which is inundated by the 
drainage streams from Abyssinia, and there they cultivate 
dourra and other grains.®^ The Bcchuana tribes inhabiting 
the rich, streamless grassland of the so-called Kalahari 
Desert rear small herds of goats and cultivate melons and 
pumpkins; among the other Bcchuana tribes on the eastern 
margin of the desert, the men hunt, herd the cattle and milk 
the cows, while the women raise dourra, maize, pumpkins, mel- 
ons, cucumbers and beans.®® [Compare maps pages 106, 487.] 

Such supplementary agriculture usually shifts with the 
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nomad group. But where high mountains border rainless 
tracts, their piedmont districts regularly develop permanent 
cultivation. Here periodic rains or melting snows on the 
ranges fill the drainage streams, whose inundation often con- 
verts their alluvial banks into ready-made fields. The relia- 
bility of the water supply anchors here the winter villages of 
the nomads, w^hich become centers of a limited agriculture, 
while the pasture lands beyond the irrigated strips 
support his flocks and herds. Where the piedmont of the 
Kuen Lun Mountains draws a zone of vegetation around the 
southern rim of the Takla Makan Desert^ Mongol shepherds 
raise some wheat, maize and melons as an adjunct to their 
cattle and sheep ; but their tillage is often rendered intermit- 
tent by the salinity of the irrigating streamis. Along the 
base of the Tian Shan Mountains, the felt yurt of the Gobi 
nomad gives place to Turki houses with wheat and rice fields, 
and orchards of various fruits ; so that the whole piedmont 
highway from Hami to Yarkand presents an alternation of 
desert and oasis settlement.®** Even the heart of arid Arabia 
shows fertile oases under cultivation where the lofty Nejd 
Plateau, with its rain-gathering peaks over five thousand 
feet high, varies its wide pastures with well tilled valleys 
abounding in grain fields and date-palm groves.®® Along the 
whole Saharan slope of the Atlas piedmont a series of paral- 
lel wadis and, farther out in the desert, a zone of artesian 
wells, sunk to the underground bed of hidden drainage 
streams from the same range, form oases which are the seat 
of permanent agriculture and more or less settled populations. 
The Saharan highlands of Tibesti, whose mountains rise to 
8,300 feet, condense a little rain and permit the Tibbus to 
raise some grain and dates in the narrow valleys.®^ 

The few and limited spots where the desert or steppe affords 
water for cultivation require artificial irrigation, the importa- 
tion of plants, and careful tillage, to make the limited area 
support even a small social group. Hence they could have 
been utilized by man only after he had made considerable 
progress in civiliSsation.®** Oasis agriculture is predominantly 
intensive. Gardens and orchards tend to prevail over field til- 
lage. The restricted soil and water must be forced to yield 
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their utmost. While on the rainy or northern slope of the 
Atlas in Algiers and Tunis farms abound, on the Saharan 
piedmont are chiefly plantations of vegetables, orchards and 
palm groves.®® In Fezzan at the oasis of Ghat, Barth found 
kitchen gardens of considerable extent, large palm groves, 
but limited fields of grain, all raised by irrigation; and in 
the flat hollow basin forming the oasis of Murzuk, he found 
also fig and peach trees, vegetables, besides fields of wheat 
and barley cultivated with much labor.^®® In northern 
Fezzan, where the mountains back of Tripoli provide a supply 
of water, saffron and olive trees are the staple articles of 
tillage. The slopes are terraced and irrigated, laid out in 
orchards of figs, pomegranates, almonds and grapes, while 
fields of wheat and barley border the lower coui'scs of the 
wadis. In the ^^cup oases” or depressions of the Sahara, 
the village is always built on the slope, because the alluvial 
soil in the basin is too precious to be used for house sitcs.^®“ 
The w^ater supply in deserts and steppes, on which perma- 
nent agriculture depends, is so scant that even a slight diminu- 
tion causes the area of tillage to shrink. Here a fluctuation 
of snowfall or rainfall that in a moist region would be 
negligible, has conspicuous or even tragic results. English 
engineers who examined the utilization of the Afghan streams 
for irrigation reported that the natives had exploited their 
water supply to the last drop; that irrigation converted the 
Kabul River and the Heri-rud at certain seasons of the year in- 
to dry channels. In tlie Turkoman steppes it has been ob- 
served that expanding tillage, by the multiplication of irri- 
gation canals, increased the loss of water by evaporation, 
and hence diminished the supply. Pacts like these reveal the 
narrow margin between food and famine, which makes the 
uncertain basis of life for the steppe agriculturist. Even 
slight desiccation contracts the volume and shortens the course 
of interior drainage streams; therefoi'o it narrows the pied- 
mont zone of vegetation and the hem of tillage along the river 
banks. The previous frontier of field and garden is marked 
by abandoned hamlets and sand-buried cities, like those which 
border the dry beds of the shrunken Kliotan rivers of the 
Tarim basin.’®^ The steppe regions in the New World 
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as well as the Old show great numbers of these ruins. 

Barth found them in the northern Sahara, dating from 
Roman dajs.^®^’ They occur in such numbers in the 
Syrian Desert, in the Sistan of Persia, in Baluchistan, the 
Gobi, Takla Makan Desert, Turfan and the Lop Nor basin, 
that they indicate a marked but irregular desiccation of 
central and western Asia during the historical period.^®® 

If a scant water supply places sedentary agriculture in Scant diet 
arid lands upon an insecure basis, it makes the nomad’s nomads, 
sources of subsistence even more precarious. It keeps him 
persistently on low rations, while the drought that burns 
his pastures and dries up well and wadi brings him face to 
face with famine. The daily food of the Bedouin is meal 
cooked in sour camel’s milk, to which bread and meat are 
added only when guests arrive. His moderation in eating 
is so great that one meal of a European would suffice for six 
Arabs. The daily food of the shepherd agriculturists on 
the Kuen Lun margin of the Takla Makan Desert is bread 
and milk; meat is indulged in only three or four times a 
month.^®^ The Tartars, even in their days of widest conquest, 
showed the same habitual frugality. “Their victuals are all 
things that may be eaten, for we saw some of them eat lice.’^ 

The flesh of all animals dying a natural death is used as 
food; in summer it is sun-dried for winter use, because at 
that time the Tartars live exclusively on mare’s milk which 
is then abundant. A cup or two of milk in the morning suf- 
fices till evening, when each man has a little meat. One 
ram serves as a meal for fifty or a hundred men. Bones are 
gnawed till they are burnished, “so that no whit of their food 
may come to naught.” Genghis Khan enacted that neither 
blood nor entrails nor any other part of a beast which might 
be eaten should be thrown away,^®® Scarcity of food among 
the Tibetan and Mongolian nomads is reflected in their habit 
of removing every particle of meat from the bone when eat- 
ing.^^® A thin decoction of hot tea, butter and flour is their 
staple food. Many Turkoman nomads, despite outward ap- 
pearance of wealth, cat only dried fish, and get bread only 
once a month, while for the poor wheat is prohibited on ac- 
count of its cost/^^ The Saharan Tibbus, usually on a 
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starvation diet, eat the skin and powdered bones of their 
dead animals.^^^ 

The privations and hardships of life in the deserts and 
steppes discourage obesity. The Koko-Nor Mongols of the 
high Tibetan plateau are of slight build, never fat/^® The 
Bedouin’s physical ideal of a man is spare, sinewy, energetic 
and vigorous, ‘‘lean-sided and thin,” as the Arab poet ex- 
presses it.^^^ The nomadic tribesmen throughout the Sahara, 
whether of Hamitic, Semitic or Negro race, show this type, 
and retain it even after several generations of settlement in 
the river valleys of the Sudan. The Bushmen, who inhabit 
the Kalahari Desert, have thin wiry forms and are capable 
of great exertion and privations. 

Though the conquering propensities of nomadic tribes 
make large families desirable, in order to increase the mili- 
tary strength of the horde, and though shepherd folk ac- 
quiring new and rich pastures develop patriarchal families, 
as did the Jews after the conquest of Canaan, nevertheless 
the limited water and food supply of desert and grassland, 
as well as the relatively low-grade economy of pastoral life, 
impose an iron-bound restriction upon population, so that 
as a matter of fact patriarchal families are rard When 
natural increase finds no vent in emigration and dispersal, 
marriage among nomads becomes less fruitful.^® Artificial 
limitation of population occurs frequently among desert- 
dwellers. In the Libyan oasis of Farafcah, the inhabitants 
never exceed eighty males, a limit fixed by a certain Sheik 
Murzuk.^^^ Poverty of food supply explains the small 
number of children in the typical Turkoman family. Among 
the Koko-Nor Tibetans, monogamy is the rule, polygamy the 
exception and confined to the few rich, while families never 
include more than two or three children.’’^ According to 
Burckhardt, three children constitute a large family among 
the Bedouins, much to the regret of the Bedouins themselves. 
Mohammedans though they are, few practice polygamy, while 
polyandry and female infanticide existed in heathen times.^^® 
Desert peoples seem to be naturally monogamous.^^^ 

The prevailing poverty, monotony and unreliability of 
subsistence in desert and steppe, as well as the low industrial 
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status, necessitate trade with bordering agricultural lands. 

The Bedouins of Arabia buy flour, barley for horse feed, 
coffee and clothing, paying for them largely with butter and 
male colts. The northern tribes resort every year to the 
confines of Syria, when they are visited by pedlers from 
Damascus and Aleppo.^^^ The tribes from Hasa and the 
Nejd pasture land bring horses, cattle and sheep to the city 
of Koweit at the head of the Persian Gulf to barter for 
dates, clothing and firearms ; and large encampments of them 
are always to be seen near this town.^“^ Arabia and the 
Desert of Kedar sold lambs, rams and goats to the markets 
of ancient Tyre.^^^ The pastoral tribes of ancient Judea in 
times of scarcity went to Egypt for grain, which they pur- 
chased either with money or cattle. The picture of Jacob’s 
sons returning from Egypt to Canaan with their long lines 
of asses laden with sacks of corn is typical for pastoral 
nomads ; so is their ultimate settlement, owing to protracted 
famine, in the delta land of Goshen. The Kirghis of the 
Russian and Asiatic steppes barter horses and sheep for 
cereals, fine articles of clothing, and coarse wooden utensils 
in the cities of Bukhara and the border districts of Russia. 
Occasionally the land of the nomad yields other products 
than those of the flocks and herds, which enter therefore into 
their trade. Such is the salt of the Sahara, secured at Tau- 
deni and Bilma, the gums of the Indus desert, and balm of 
Gilead from the dry plateau east of Jordan. 

The systematic migrations of nomads, their numerous Pastoral 
beasts of burden, and the paucity of desert and steppe pro- 
ducts determine pastoral tribes for the office of middlemen 
and as such they appear in all parts of the world. The 
contrast of products in arid regions and in the bordering 
agricultural land, as also in the districts on opposite sides 
of these vast barriers, stimulates exchanges. This contrast 
may rest on a difference of geographic conditions, or of 
economic development, or both. The reindeer Chukches of 
Arctic Siberia take Russian manufactured wares from the 
fur stations on the Lena River to trade at the coast markets 
on Bering Sea for Alaskan pelts. The sons of Jacob, pastur- 
ing their flocks on the Judean plateau, saw ^‘a company of 
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Ishmaelites come from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt.”^^° This caravan of Arabian merchants purchased 
Joseph as a slave, a characteristic commodity in desert com- 
merce from ancient times to the present. The predatory ex- 
peditions of nomads provide them with abundant captives, 
only few of which can be utilized as slaves in their pastoral 
economy. In the same way the Kirghis manage the caravan 
trade between Russia and Bukhara, sometimes adding cap- 
tured travelers to their other w^ares. In ancient times 
Nubian shepherd folk acted as migrant middlemen between 
Egypt and Meroe near the junction of the Atbara River and 
the Nile, as did also the desert tribe of the Nasamones between 
Carthage and interior Africa.^^^* From remote ages an active 
caravan trade was carried on between the productive districts 
of Arabia Felix and the cities of Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Egypt. Mohammed himself was a caravan leader; in the 
faith which he established religious pilgrimages and com- 
mercial ventures were inextricably united, while to the mer- 
cantile spirit it gave a fresh and vigorous impetus.^^^ The 
caravan trade of the Sahara was first organized by Moorish 
and Arab tribes who dwelt on the northern margin of the 
desert, rearing herds of camels. These they lured to mer- 
chants for the journey between Morocco and Timbuctoo, in 
return for cereals and clothing. Hence Morocco has been 
the chief customer of the great desert town near the Niger, 
and sends thither numerous caravans from Tendouf (Tare- 
dant) Morocco, Fez and Tafilet. Algiers dominates the 
less important route via the oasis of Twat, and Tripolis that 
through Ghadames to the busy towns in the Lake Chad 
basin.^"« 

If the camel is ^Hhe ship of the desert,” the market towns 
on the margin of the sandy wastes arc the ports of tlie desert. 
Their bazaars hold everything that the nomad needs. Their 
suburbs are a shifting scries of sheplierd encampments or 
extensive caravanscrics for merchant and pack animal, like 
the abaradion of Timbuctoo, which receives annually from 
fifty to sixty thousand camcls.^^® Their industries develop 
partly in response to the demand of the desert or tran$- 
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desert population. The fine blades of Damascus reflected the 
Bedouin’s need of the best weapon. Each city has its sphere 
of desert influence. The province of Ncjd in Central Arabia 
is commercially subservient to Bagdad, Busrah, Koweit and 
Bahrein.^^^ The bazaars of Samarkand and Tashkent exist 
largely for the scattered nomads of Turkestan. Ancient 
Gaza^*^^ and Askelon fattened on the Egyptian trade across 
the Desert of Shur, as Petra, Bostra and Damascus on the 
thin but steady streams of nomad products flowing in from 
the Syrian Desert. 

The abundant leisure of nomadic life encourages the begin- Nomad in- 
ning of industry, but rarely advances it beyond the house- dustries. 
hold stage, owing to the thin, family-wusc dispersion of popu- 
lation which precludes division of labor. Such industry as 
exists consists chiefly in working up the raw materials yielded 
by the herds. Among the Bedouins, blacksmiths and sad- 
dlers are the only professional artisans; these are regarded 
with contempt and are never of Bedouin stock.^^^ In the 
ancient world, industry reached its zero point in Arabia, and 
in modern times shows meager development there. On the 
other hand the Saharan Arabs developed an hereditary guild 
of expert well-makers, which seems to date back to remote 
times, and is held in universal honor.”^*^® 

It is to the tent-dwellers of the world, however, that we ap- Oriental 
parcntly owe the oriental rug. This triumph of the weaver’s art 
seems to have originated among pastoral nomads, who devel- 
oped it in working up the wool and hair of their sheep, goats 
and camels; but it early became localized as a specialized in- 
dustry in the towns and villages of irrigated districts on the 
borders of the grazing lands, where the nomads had advanced 
to sedentary life. Therefore in the period of the Caliphate, 
from 632 to 1258, we find these brilliant flowers of the loom, 
blooming like the Persian gardens, in Persian Farsistan, 
Khusistan, Kirman and Khorasan. We find them spreading 
the mediaeval fame of Shiraz, Tun, Meshed, Amul, Bukhara 
and Merv. The secret of this preeminence lay partly in the 
weaver’s inherited aptitude and artistic sense for this, textile 
work, derived from countless generations of shepherd ances- 
tors; partly in their proximity to the finest raw materials, 
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■;\^hose quality was equalled nowhere else, because it depended 
upon the character of the pasturage, probably also upon the 
climatic conditions affecting directly the flocks and herds. 

A map showing the geographical distribution of Eastern 
rug-making reveals the relation of the industry to senii-ariJ 
or saline pastures, and makes tlie mind revert at once to the 
blankets of artistic design and color, woven by the Navajo 
Indians of our own rainless Southwest. Rug weaving in the 
Old World reached its finest development in countries like 
Persia, Turkestan, western Afghanistan, Baluchistan, western 
India and the plateau portions of Asia Minor, countries 
where the rainfall varies from 10 to SO inches or even less, 
[See map page 484.] where nomadism claims a considerable 
part of the population, and where the ancestry of all traces 
back to some of the great shepherd races, like Turkomans and 
Tartars. These peoples are hereditary specialists in the care, 
classification, and preparation of wools. Weavers of rugs 
form an industrial class in the cities of Persia and Asia Minor, 
where they obey largely the taste of the outside world in re- 
gard to design and color whereas the nomads, weaving for 
their own use, adhei’e strictly to native colors and designs. 
Their patterns arc tribal property, each differing from that of 
the other; and though less artistic than those of the urban 
workers, are nevertheless interesting and consistent, while the 
nomad’s intuitive sense of color is fine.^^^ 

The principles of design and color which these tent-dwel- 
lers had developed in their weaving, they applied, after their 
conquest of agricultural lands, to stone and produced the 
mosaic, to architecture and produced the Alhambra and the 
Taj Mahal.^®” Whether Saracens of Spain or Turkoman 
conquerors of India, they were ornamentists whose contribu- 
tion to architecture was decoration. Working in marble, 
stone, metals or wood, they wrought always in the spirit of 
color and textile design, rather than in the spirit of form. 
The walls of their mosques, palaces and tombs reproduce the 
beauty of the rugs once screening the doors of their felt tents. 
The gift of color they passed on to the West, first through the 
Moors of Sicily and Spain, later through Venetian commerce. 
Their influence can be seen in the exquisite mosaic decoration 
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in the cloister of Mont Reale of once Saracenic Palermo, and 
in the Ducal Palace and St. Mark’s Cathedral of beauty -loving 
Venice.^®® This has been almost their sole contribution to the 
art of the world. 

Pastoral nomads can give political union to civilized peo- 
ples ; they can assimilate and spread ready-made elements of 
civilization, but to originate or develop them they are power- 
less. Between the art, philosophy and literature of China on 
the one side, and of the settled districts of Persia on the other, 
lies the cultural sterility of the Central Asia plateau. Its 
outpouring hordes have only in part acquired the civilization 
of the superior agricultural peoples whom they have con- 
quered ; from Kazan and Constantinople to Delhi, from Delhi 
to Peking they have added almost nothing to the local culture. 

Deserts and steppes lay an arresting hand on progress. Arid lands 
Their tribes do not develop ; neither do they grow old. They as areas of 
are the eternal children of the world. Genuine nomadic arrested 6 ^ 
peoples show no alteration in their manners, customs or mode ^ 
of life from millennium to millennium. The interior of the 
Arabian desert reveals the same social and economic status,^*® 
whether we take the descriptions of Moses or Mohammed or 
Burckhardt or more recent travelers. The Bedouins of the 
Nubian steppes adhere strictly to all their ancient customs, 
and reproduce to-day the pastoral nomadism of Abraham and 
J acob.^^^ Genealogies were not more important to the biblical 
house of David and stem of Jesse than they are for the modern 
Kirghis tribesman, who as a little child learns to recite the 
list of his ancestors back to the seventh generation. The 
account which Herodotus gives of the nomads of the Russian 
steppes agrees in minute details with that of Strabo written 
five centuries later, with that of William de Rubruquis in 
1253, and with modern descriptions of Kalmuck and Kirghis 
life. The Gauchos or Indian pastoral halfbreeds of the Argen- 
tine plains were found by Wappaus in 1870 to accord accurately 
with Avara’s description of them at the end of the eighteenth 
century.^^® The restless tenants of the grasslands come and 
go, but their type never materially changes. Their culture 
is stationary amid persistent movement. Only when here or 
there in some small and favored spot they are forced to make 
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the transition to agriculture, or when they learn by long 
and close association with sedentary nations the lesson of 
drudgery and progress, do the laws of social and economic 
development begin to operate in them. As a rule, they must 
first escape partly or wholly the environment of their pasture 
lands, either by emigration or by the intrusion into their 
midst of alien tillers of the soil. 

But while the migrant shepherd originates nothing, he 
plays an historical role as a transmitter of civilization. 
Asiatic nomads have sparsely disseminated the culture of 
China, Persia, Egypt and Yemen over large areas of the 
world. The Semite shepherds of the Red Sea deserts, through 
their merchants and conquerors, long gave to the dark 
Sudan the only light of civilization which it received. Mo- 
hammed, a Bedouin of the Ishmaelite tribe, caravan leader 
on the desert highways between Mecca and Syria, borrowed 
from Jerusalem the simple tenets of a monotheistic religion, 
and spread them through his militant followers over a large 
part of Africa and Asia. 

The deserts and grasslands breed in their sons certain 
qualities and characteristics — courage, hardihood, the stiff- 
necked pride of the freeman, vigilance, wariness, sense of 
locality,^^^ keen powers of observation stimulated by the 
monotonous, featureless environment, and the consequent 
capacity to grasp every detail.^^'^ Though robbery abroad 
is honorable and marauder a term with which to crown a 
hero, theft at home is summarily dealt with among most no- 
mads. The property of the unlocked tent and the far-rang- 
ing herd must be safeguarded.^^® The Tartars maintained 
a high standard of honesty among themselves and punished 
theft with death.^^^ Wide dispersal in small groups is re- 
flected in the diversity of dialects among desert peoples 
in the practice of hospitality, whether among Bedouins of 
the Nejd, Kirghis of the Central Asia plateau,^^® or semi- 
nomadic Boers of South Africa in the persistence of feuds 
and of the duty of blood revenge, which is sanctioned by the 
Koran. 

Isolation tends to breed among nomads pride of race 
and a repugnance to intermixture. The ideal of the pastoral 
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Israelites was a pure ethnic stock, protected by stern inhibi- 
tion of intermarriage with other tribes. Therefore, Moses 
enjoined upon them the duty of exterminating the peoples 
of Canaan whom they dispossessed. While the urban 
Arabs show a medley of breeds, dashed with a strain of negro 
blood, among the nomad Bedouins, mixture is exceptional 
and is regarded as a disgrace.^®“ The same thing is true 
among the nomad Arabs of Algeria, and there it has placed 
a stumbling block in the way of the French colonial adminis- 
tration, by preventing the appearance of half-breeds who 
might bridge the gap between the colonials and natives. 

Where pastoral Semites have settled in agricultural lands, 
inermixture on a wide scale has followed, as in the Sudan 
from Niger to Nile ; but even here, when a tribe or clan has 
retained a strictly pastoral life in the grassland, and has held 
itself aloof from the agricultural districts of the Negro vil- 
lages, relatively pure survivals are to be found, as among 
the Cow or Bush Fulani of Bornu.^®^ On the other hand, the 
Hausa, a migrant trading folk of mingled Arab and Negro 
blood, spread northward along the trans-Saharan caravan 
route to the oasis of Air before the fourteenth century, and 
there have infused into the local Berber stock a strong Negro 
strain.^®^ Among the nomads of Central Asia, one wave of 
race movement has so often followed and overtaken another, 
that it has produced a confused blending of breeds. The 
mixtures are so numerous that pure types are exceptional,^®® 
and the exclusiveness of the desert Semites disappears. 

Though all these desert-bom characteristics and customs Religion 
have a certain interest for the sociologist, they possess only 
minor importance in comparison with the religious spirit of nQjnads. 
pastoral nomads, which is always fraught with far-reaching 
historical results. The evidence of history shows us that there 
is such a thing as a desert-born genius for religion. Hue 
and Gabin testify to the deeper religious feeling of the Budd- 
hist nomads of the Central Asia plateaus, as compared with 
the lowland Chinese. The three great monotheistic religions 
of the world are closely connected in their origin and develop- 
ment with the deserts of Syria and Arabia. The area of 
Mohammedism embraces the steppe zone of the Old World^®® 
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from Senegambia and Zanzibar in Africa to the Indus, Tarim 
and the upper Obi, together with some well watered lands on 
its margins. It comprises in this territory a variety of races 
— Negroes, Hamites, Semites, Iranians, Indo- Aryans, and a 
long list of Mongoloid tribes. Here is a psychological effect 
of environment. The dry, pure air stimulates the faculties 
of the desert-dweller, but the featureless, monotonous sur- 
roundings furnish them with little to work upon. The mind, 
finding scant material for sustained logical deduction, falls 
back upon contemplation. Intellectual activity is therefore 
restricted, narrow, unproductive; while the imagination is 
unfettered but also unfed. First and last, these shepherd 
folk receive from the immense monotony of their environment 
the impression of unity.^'"^ Therefore all of them, upon out- 
growing their primitive fetish and nature worship, gravitate 
inevitably into monotheism. Their religion is in accord with 
their whole mental make-up ; it is a growth, a natural efflores- 
cence. Therefore it is strong. Its tenets form the warp of 
all their intellectual fabrics, permeate their meager science 
and philosophy, animate their more glorious poetry. It has 
moreover the fanaticism and intolerance characterizing men 
of few ideas and restricted outlook upon life. Therewith is 
bound up a spirit of propaganda. The victories of the Jews 
in Palestine, Syria and Philistia were the victories of Jehovah ; 
the conquests of Saladin were the conquests of Allah; and 
the domain of the Caliphate was the dominion of Islam. 

The desert everywhere, sooner or later, drives out its 
brood, ejects its people and their ideas, like those exploding 
seed-pods which at a touch cast their seed abroad. The reli- 
gious fanaticism of the shepherd tribes gives that touch; 
herein lies its historical importance, Mohammedism, fierce 
and militant, conduced to those upheavals of migration and 
conquest which since the seventh century have so often trans- 
formed the political geography of the Old World. The vast 
empire of the Caliphate, from its starting point in Arabia, 
spread in eighty years from the Oxus River to the Atlantic 
Ocean.^®** Theu, rapid rise and spread between 1746 and 1808 
of the Wahaby clan and sect, the Puritans of Islam, which 
resulted for a time in their political and religious domination 
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of much of Arabia from their home in the Nejd, recalls the 
stormy conquests of Mohammed’s followers. Islam is to-day 
a persistent source of ferment in Algeria, the Sahara, and 
the Sudan. On the other hand, Buddhism serves to cement 
together the diverse nomadic tribes of the Central Asia 
plateaus, and keep them in spiritual subjection to the Grand 
Lama of Lliassa. The Chinese government makes political 
use of this fact by dominating the Lama and employing him 
as a tool to secure quiet on its long frontier of contact with 
its restless Mongol neighbors. Moreover the religion of 
Buddha has restrained the warlike spirit of the nomads, and 
by its institution of celibacy has helped keep down population 
below the boiling-point. [Compare maps pages 484 and 51S.] 

The faith of the desert tends to be stern, simple and 
austere. The indulgence which Mohammed promised his 
followers in Paradise was only a reflex of the deprivation 
under which they habitually suffered in the scant pastures of 
Arabia. The lavish beauty of the Heavenly City epitomized 
the ideals and dreams of the desert-stamped Jew. The active, 
simple, uncramped life of the grasslands seems essential to 
the preservation of the best virtues of the desert-bred. These 
disappear largely in sedentary life. The Bedouin rots when 
he takes root. City life contaminates, degrades him. His 
virile qualities and his religion both lose their best when he 
leaves the desert. Contact with the cities of Philistia and the 
fertile plains of the Canaanites, with their sensual agricultural 
gods, demoralized the Israelites.^'^*^ The prophets were always 
calling them back to the sterner code of miorals and the purer 
faith of their days of wandering. Jeremiah in despair holds 
up to them as a standard of life the national injunction of the 
pastoral Rechabites, ‘‘Neither shall ye build house nor sow 
corn nor plant vineyard, but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents.”^®° The ascent in civilization made havoc with Hebrew 
morals and religion, because ethics and religion are the finest 
and latest flower of each cultural' stage. Transition shows 
the breaking down of one code before the establishment of 
another. 

Judaism has always suffered from its narrow local base. 
Even when transplanted to various parts of the earth, it has 
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remained a distinctly tribal religion. Intense conservatism 
in doctrine and ceremonial it still bears as the heritage of 
its desert birth. Islam too shows the limitations of its 
original environment. It embodies a powerful appeal to the 
peoples of arid lands, and among these it has spread and 
survives as an active principle. But it belongs to an arrested 
economic and social development, lacks the germs of moral 
evolution which Christianity, born in the old stronghold of 
Hebraic monotheism, but impregnated by all the cosmopolitan 
influences of the Mediterranean basin and the Imperivm 
Romanum, amply possesses. 
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CHAPTER XV 


MOUNTAIN BARRIERS AND THEIR PASSES 

The important characteristic of plains is their power Man as 
to facilitate every phase of historical movement ; that of . 

mountains is their power to retard, arrest, or deflect it. 

Man, as part of the mobile envelope of the earth, like air and of the 
water feels always the pull of gravity. From this he can earth, 
never fully emancipate himself. By an output of energy he 
may climb the steepest slope, but with every upward step the 
ascent becomes more difiicult, owing to the diminution of 
warmth and air and the increasing tax upon the heart. ^ 
Maintenance of life in high altitudes is always a struggle. 

The decrease of food resources from lower to higher levels 
makes the passage of a mountain system an ordeal for every 
migrating people or marching army that has to live off the 
country which it traverses. Mountains therefore repel popu- 
lation by their inaccessibility and also by their harsh condi- 
tions of life, while the lowlands attract it, both in migration 
and settlement. Historical movement, when forced into the 
upheavcd areas of the' earth, avoids the ridges and peaks, 
seeks the valleys and passes, where communication with the 
lowlands is easiest. 

High massive mountain systems present the most effective Inaccessi- 
barriers which man meets on the land surface of the earth. 

To the spread of population they offer a resistance which 
long serves to exclude settlers. The difficulty of making 
roads up steep, rocky slopes and through the forests usually 
covering their rain-drenched sides, is deterrent enough; but 
in addition to this, general infertility, paucity of arable land, 
harsh climatic conditions, and the practical lack of communi- 
cation with the outside world offer scant basis for subsistence. 

Hence, as a rule, only when pressure of population in the low- 
lands becomes too great under prevailing economic methods, 
do clearings and cabins begin to creep up the slopes. Moun- 
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tains are always regions of late occupation. Even in the 
Stone Age, we find the long-headed race of Mediterranean 
stock, who originally populated Europe, distributed over 
the continent close up to the foot of the high Alps, but not 
in the mountains themselves, and only scantily represented in 
the Auvergne Plateau of France. The inhospitable highlands 
of Switzerland, the German Alps, and the Auvergne received 
their first population later when the Alpine race began to 
occupy western Europe.^ The Mittelgebirge of Germany 
were not settled till the Middle Ages. In the United States, 
the flood of population had spread westward by 1840 to the 
ninety-fifth meridian and the north-south course of the 
Missouri River; but out of this sea of settlement the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, a few scattered spots in the Appalachians, 
and the Ozark Highlands i-osc as so many islands of unin- 
habited wilderness, and they remain to-day areas of sparser 
population. In 1800, the “bare spots” in the eastern moun- 
tains were more pronounced. [See map page 156.] Great 
stretches of the Rocky Mountains, of the Laurentian High- 
lands of Canada, like smaller patches in the Scandinavian and 
Swiss Alps, are practically uninhabited. 

Mountain regions, like deserts and seas, become mere transit 
districts, which man traverses as quickly as possible. Hence 
they often lie as great inert areas in the midst of active 
historical lands, and first appear upon the historical stage 
in minor roles, when they are wanted by the plains people as 
a passway to desirable regions beyond. Then, as a rule, 
only their transit routes are secured, while the less accessible 
regions are ignored. Caesar makes no mention of the Alps, 
except to state that he has crossed them, until some of the 
mountain tribes try to block the passage of Roman merchants 
or armies; then they become important enough to be con- 
quered. It was not till after the Cimbri in 102 B. (/. invaded 
Italy by the Brenner route, that the Romans realized the 
value of Rhaetia (Tyrol) as a thoroughfare from Italy to 
Germany, and began its conquest in 36 B. C. This was the 
same value which the Tyrol so long had for the old German 
Empire and later for Austria, — merely to secure connection 
with the Po Valley. The need of land communication with the 
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Rhone Valley led the Romans to attack the Salyes, who in- 
habited the Maritime Alps, and after eighty years of war to 
force from them the concession of a narrow transit strip, 
twelve stadia or one and a half miles wide, for the purpose of 
making a road to Massilia.® The necessity of controlling 
such transit lands has drawn British India into the occupa- 
tion of mountain Baluchistan, Kashmir and Sikkim, just 
as it has caused the highlands of Afghanistan to figure ac- 
tively in the expansion policy of both India and Russia. 

The conquest of such transit lands has always been attended 
by road building, from the construction of the Roman high- 
way through the Brenner Pass to the modern Russian mili- 
tary road through the Pass of Dariel across the Caucasus, 
and the yet more recent Indian railroad to Darjeeling, with 
the highway extension beyond to the Tibetan frontier 
through Himalayan Sikkim. 

Such mountain regions attain independent historical im- 
portance when their population increases enough to form the 
nucleus of a state, and to acquire additional territory about the 
highland base either by conquest or voluntary union, while 
they utilize their naturally protected location and their 
power to grant safe transit to their allies, as means to se- 
cure their political autonomy. Therefore to mountain 
regions so often falls the role of buffer states. Such were 
medieval Burgundy and modern Savoy, which occupied 
part of the same territory, Navarre which in the late Middle " 

Ages controlled the important passway around the western 
end of the Pyrenees, and Switzerland which commands tlie 
passes of the central Alps. The position of such mountain 
states is, however, always fraught with danger, owing to 
the weakness inherent in their small area and yet smaller 
allowance of productive soil, to their diverse ethnic elements, 
and the forces working against political consolidation in their 
deeply dissected surface. Political solidarity has a hard. Transition 
slow birth in the mountains. forms of 

In view of the barrier character of mountains, a 
fact of immense importance to the distribution of man and iiighiands 
his activities is the rarity of abrupt, ungraded forms of relief and low- 
on the earth’s surface. The physiographic cause lies in the lands. 
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elasticity of the earth^s crust and the leveling effect of 
weathering and denudation. Everywhere mountains are 
worn down and rounded off, while valleys broaden and fill 
up to shallow trough outlines. Transition forms of relief 
abound. Human intercourse meets therefore few absolute 
barriers on the land; but these few reveal the obstacles to 
historical movement in perpendicular reliefs. The mile-higli 
walls of the Grand Canon of the Colorado are an insuperable 
obstacle to intercourse for a stretch of three hundred miles. 
The glacier-crowned ridge of the Bernese Alps is crossed 
by no wagon road between the Grimscl Pass and the upper 
Rhone highway around their western end, a distance of 100 
kilometers (62 miles). The Pennine Alps have no pass be- 
tween the Great St. Bernard and the Simplon, a distance of 
90 kilometers (54 miles). 

Gentle transition slopes or terrace lands facilitate almost 
everywhere access to the lowest, most habitable and therefore, 
from the human standpoint, most important section of moun- 
tains. They combine the ease of intercourse characteristic 
of plains with many advantages of the mountains, and 
especially in warm climates they unite in a narrow icone both 
tropical and temperate vegetation. The human value of 
these transition slopes holds equally of single hills, massive 
mountain systems, and continental reliefs. The earth as a 
whole owes much of its* habitability to these gently graded 
slopes. Continents and countries in which they are meagerly 
developed sulfer from difficulty of intercourse, retarded de- 
velopment and poverty of the choicest habitable areas. This 
is one disadvantage of South Africa, emphasized farther by 
a poor coastline. The Pacific face of Australia would gain 
vastly in historical importance, if the drop from the high- 
lands to the ocean were stretched out into a broad slope, 
like that which links our Atlantic coastal plain with the 
Appalachian highlands. There each river valley shows three 
characteristic anthropo-geographical sub-divisions — the active 
seaports and tide-water tillage of its lower course, the con- 
trasted agriculture of its hilly course, the upland farms, 
waterpower industries and mines of its headstream valleys, 
each landscape giving its population distinctive characteristics. 
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The same natural features, with the same effect upon human 
activities and population, appear in the long seaward slopes 
of France, Germany and northern Italy. 

At the base of the mountains themselves, where the bold Piedmont 
relief begins, is always a piedmont zone of hilly surface belts as 
but gentler grade, at whose inner or upland edge every boundary 
phase of the historical movement receives a marked check. 

Here is a typical geographical boundary, physical and human. 

It shifts slightly in different periods, according to the growing 
density of population in the plains below and improved 
technique in industry and road-making. It is often both an 
ethnic and cultural boundary, because at the rim of the 
mountains the geologic and economic character of the country 
changes.^ The expanding peoples of the plains spread over 
the piedmont so far as it offers familiar and comparatively 
favorable geographic conditions, scatter their settlements 
along the base of the mountains, and here fix their political 
frontier for a time, though later they may advance it to the 
crest of the ridge, in order to secure a more scientific 
boundary. The civilized population of the broad Indus Val- 
ley spread westward up the western highlands, only so far 
as the shelving slopes of the clay and conglomerate foothills, 
which constitute the piedmont of the Suleiman and. Kirthar 
Mountains, afforded conditions for their crops. Thus from 
the Arabian Sea for 600 miles north 'to the Gomal River, the 
political frontier of India was defined by the line of relief 
dividing the limestone mountains from the alluvial plain, the 
marauding Baluch and Afghan hill tribes from the patient 
farmers of the Sind.® This line remained the border of India 
from pre-British days till the recent annexation of Baluchis- 
tan. 

These piedmont boundaries are most clearly defined in 
point of race and civilization, where superior peoples from 
the lowlands are found expanding at the cost of retarded 
mountain folk. Romans and Rhaetians once met along a 
line skirting the foot of the eastern Alps, as Russians to-day 
along the base of the Caucasus adjoin the territories of the 
heterogeneous tribes occupying that mountain area.® [See 
map page 225.] The plains-loving Magyars of Hungary have 
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pushed up to the rim of mountainous Sicbenburgen or Tran- 
sylvania from Arad on the Maros River to Sziget on the upper 
Theiss, while the highland region has a predominant Rouman- 
ian population. A clearly defined linguistic and cultural 
boundary of Indo-Aryan speech and religion, both Hindu and 
Mohammedan, follows the piedmont edges of the Brahmaputra 
Valley, and separates the lowland inhabitants from the 
pagans of Tibeto-Burman speech occupying the Himalayan 
slope to the north and the Khasia Mountains to the south. 
The highland race is Mongoloid, while the Bengali of an 
Aryan, Dravidian and Mongoloid blend fill the river plain.^ 
Such piedmont boundary lines tend to blur into bands or zones 
of ethnic intermixture and cultural assimilation. The western 
Himalayan foothills show the blend of Mongoloid and Aryan 
stocks, where the vigorous Rajputs of the plains have en- 
croached upon the mountaineer’s land.*^ Of almost every 
mountain folk it can be assumed that they once occupied their 
highlands to the outermost rim of the piedmont, and retired 
to the inner rim of this intermediary slope only under com- 
pulsion from without. 

The piedmont boundary also divides two areas of con- 
trasted density of population. Mountain regions are, as a 
rule, more sparsely settled than plains. The piedmont is 
normally a transition region in this respect ; but where high 
mountains rise as climatic islands of adequate water supply 
out of desert and steppes, they concentrate on their lower 
slopes all the sedentary population, making their piedlnont^s 
zones of greatest density. Low mountains in arid regions 
become centers of population; here their barrier nature 
vanishes. In the Sudanese state of Darfur, the Marra Moun- 
tains are the district best watere<l and most thickly popu- 
lated. Nowhere higher than 6000 feet (1850 meters), they 
afford running water at 4000 feet elevation and water pools 
in the sandy beds of their wadis at 3200 feet. Below this, 
water disappears from the surface, and can be found only in 
wells whose depth and scarcity increase with distance from 
the central mountains.® The neighboring kingdom of Wadai 
shows similar conditions and effects.^® In tlie heart of Aus- 
tralia, where utter desert reigns, the Macdonnell Ranges 
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form the nucleus of the northern area occupied by the Arunta 
tribe of natives ; farther north the Murchison Range, usually 
abounding in water-holes, is the center and stronghold of 
the Warramunga tribe.^’" 

Mineral wealth or waterpower in the mountains serves to 
collect an urban and industrial population along their rim, 
as we see it about the base of the Erz Mountains in Saxony, 
the Riesen range in Silesia, the coal-bearing Pennine Moun- 
tains of northwestern England, and the highlands of southern 
Wales, all which piedmont zones show a density of over 150 
to the square kilometer (385 to the square mile). Hence 
the original Swiss Confederation, which included only the 
mountain cantons of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, was 
greatly ^ Lrengthened by the accession of the piedmont can- 
tons of Lucerne, Zurich, Zug and Bern in the early fourteenth 
century, as later by St. Gall, Aargau and Geneva. These 
marginal cantons to-day show a density of population ex- 
ceeding 385 to the square mile, and rising to 1356 in the 
>canton of Geneva. 

Piedmont belts tend strongly towards urban development, Piedmont 
even where rural settlement is sparse. Sparsity of popula- and 
tion and paucity of towns within the mountains cause main 
lines of traffic to keep outside the highlands, but close enough 
to their base to tap their trade at every valley outlet. On the 
alluvial fans or plains of these valley outlets, where mountain 
and piedmont road intersect, towns grow up. Some of them 
develop into cities, when they command transverse routes of 
communication quite across the highlands. The ancient Via 
Aendlia traced the northern base of the Apennines from 
Ariminum on the Adriatic to Dertona at the foot of the 
Ligurian range back of Genoa, and connected a long line of 
Roman colonics. The modern railroad follows almost exactly 
the course of the old Roman road,'- while a transverse line 
southward across the Apennines, following an ancient high- 
way over the Poretta Pass to the Arno Valley, has main- 
tained the old preeminence of Bologna. A line of towns, 
connected by highways or railroads, according to the econo- 
mic development of the section, defines the bases of the 
Pyrenees, Alps, Jura, Apennines, Harz, Vosges, Elburz and 
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numerous other ranges. Along the Elburz piedmont runs 
the imperial road of Persia from Tabriz through Teheran to 
Meshed. In arid regions these piedmont roads are an un- 
failing feature, but tlieir towns shrink to rural settlements, 
except at the junction of transmontane routes. 

Piedmont cities draw their support from plain, mountain 
and transmontane region, relying chiefly on the fertile soil 
of the level country to feed their large populations. Some- 
times they hug the foot of the mountains, as Bologna, Verona, 
Bergamo, Zurich, Denver and Pittsburg do; sometimes, like 
Milan, Turin, and Munich, they drop down into the plain, 
but keep the mountains in sight. They flourish in propor- 
tion to their local resources, in which mineral wealth is 
particularly important, and to the number and practicability 
of their transmontane connections. Hence they often receive 
their stamp from the mountains behind them as well as from 
the bordering plain. The St. Gotthard route is flanked by 
Lucerne on the north and Milan on the south. The Brenner 
has its urban outlets at Munich and Verona. Narbonne 
and Barcelona form the termini of the route over the eastern 
Pyrenees; Toulouse commands the less used central passes, 
and Bayonne the western. Tiflis is situated in the groat 
mountain trough connecting the Black Sea and the Caspian ; 
but over the Caucasus by the Pass of Dariel come the in- 
fluences which make it a Russian town. Peshawar, situated 
in the mountain angle of the Punjab, depends more upon the 
Kliaibar Pass and its connections thereby with Central Asia 
than upon the plains of the Indus ; its population, in 
appearance and composition nearly as mucli Central Asiatic 
as Indian, is engaged in traffic between the Punjab and the 
whole trans-Hindu Kush country.^® 

Where a mountain system describes a semi-circular course, 
its transit routes tend to converge on the inner side, and at 
their foci fix the sites of busy commercial centers. Turin 
draws on a long series of Alpine and Apennine routes from 
the Pass of Giovi (1648 feet or 472 meters) loading up from 
Genoa on the south, to the Great St. Bernard on the north. 
Milan gets immense support from the St. Gotthard and 
Simplon railroads over the Alps, besides wagon routes over 
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several minor passes. Kulm, Balkh and Kunduz in the pied- 
mont of northern Afghanistan are fed by twenty or more 
passes over the Hindu Kush and Pamir. Bukhara is the re- 
moter focus of all these routes, and also of the valley high- 
ways of the western Tian Shan. It therefore occupies a 
location which would make it one of the great emporiums of 
the world, were it not for the expanse of desert to the west 
and the scantiness of its local w^ater supply, which is tapped 
farther upstream for the irrigation of Samarkand. In its 
bazaars are found drugs, dyes and teas from India; wool, 
skins and dried fruit from Afghanistan ; woven goods, arms, 
and books from Persia ; and Russian wares imported by rail 
and caravan. English goods, which formerly came in by 
the Kabul route from India, have been excluded since Russia 
established a protectorate over the province of Bukhara. 

Across the highlands to the east, the cities of Kashgar and 
Yarkand, situated in that piedmont zone of vegetation where 
mountain and desert meet, are enclosed by a vast amphi- 
theater formed by the Tian Shan, the Pamir Highlands, and 
the Karakorum range. Stielcr’s atlas marks no less than six 
trade routes over the passes of these mountains from Kashgar 
to the headstreams of the Sir-daria and Oxus, and six from 
Yarkand to the Oxus and Indus. Kashgar is a meeting 
ground of many nationalities. To its bazaars come traders 
from China, India, Afghanistan, Bukhara, and Russian Tur- 
kestan.^* The Russian railway up the Sir-daria to Andizhan 
brings European goods within relatively easy reach of the 
Terek Davan Pass, and makes serious competition for Eng- 
lish wares entering by the more difficult Karakorum Pass 
from India.^® 

Where mountains drop off into a desert, as these Central Cities of 
Asiatic ranges do, their piedmont cities are confined to a 
narrow zone between mountains and arid waste. Bordering ^ 
two transit regions of scant population and through travel, 
they become natural outfitting points, centers of exchange 
rather than production. Where mountains drop off into the 
sea and the piedmont therefore becomes a coastal belt, again 
it borders two transit regions ; but here the ports of the desert 
are replaced by maritime ports, which command the world 
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thoroughfare of the ocean. They therefore tend to concentrate 
population and commerce wherever a good harbor coincides 
with the outlet of a transmontane route, as in Genoa and Bom- 
bay. 

Since mountains are inhospitable to every phase of the 
historical movement, they long remain regions of retardation. 
Hence to their bordering plains they sustain the relation of 
young undeveloped lands, so that life in their piedmont belts 
tends to show for a long time all the characteristics of a new 
colonial frontier. The rim of the Southern Appalachians 
abundantly illustrates this principle even to-day. During the 
westward expansion of the American people from 1830 to 
1850, the eastern rim of the Rocky Mountains was dotted with 
trading posts like that of the Missouri Fur Company at the 
forks of the Missouri River, Forts Laramie and Platte on the 
North Fork of the Platte, Vrain’s Fort and Fort Lancaster on 
the South Fork, Bent’s Fort at the mountain exit of the 
Arkansas River, and Barclay’s in the high Mora Valley of the 
upper Canadian. These posts gathered in the rich pelts 
which formed the one product of this highland area suscept- 
ible of bearing the cost of transportation to the far away 
Missouri River. Though they developed into way-stations 
on the overland trails, when the movement of population to 
California and Oregon in the forties and fifties made the 
Rocky Mountains a typical highland transit region, yet they 
long remained frontier posts.^" Later the abundant water 
supply of this piedmont district, as compared with the arid 
plains below, and the mineral wealth of the mountains con- 
centrated here an agricultural and industrial population. 

In Sze Chuan province of western China, the piedmont of 
a vast highland hinterland shows a similar development. 
Here the towns of Matang, Sungpan, Kuan ilsieu, and even 
the capital Chengtu, situated in the liigh Min Valley at the 
foot of the mountains walling them in on the west, are em- 
poriums for trade with the Tibetans, who bring hither furs, 
hides and wool from their plateau pastures, and musk from 
the musk deer on the Koko Nor plains.^^ Just to the north, 
Sian (Singan), capital of the highland province of Shensi, » 
concentrates the fur trade of a large mountain wilderness to 
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the west. Several blocks on the main street form a great fur 
market for the sale of mink and other skins used to line the 
official robes of mandarins/® 

Like seas, deserts, and other geographical transit regions, 
mountains too under primitive conditions develop their pro- 
fessional carriers. These collect in the piedmont, where 
highway and mule train cease, and where the steep track 
admits only human beasts of burden, trained by their environ- 
ment to be climbers and packers. These mountain carriers 
are found on the Pacific face of the coast ranges of North and 
South America from the peninsula of Alaska to the Straits 
of Magellan. They are able to pack from 100 to 160 
pounds up a steep grade. The Chilkoot Indians, men, 
women and children, did invaluable service on the White 
Horse and Chilkoot passes during the early days of the Klon- 
dike rush. They had devised a well-arranged harness, which 
enabled them better to carry their loads. Farther south in 
British Columbia the piedmont tribes had once a like impor- 
tance ; there they operated especially from the town of Hope 
on the lower Frazer River as a distributing center. The 
Mexican carrier is so efficient and so cheap that he enters 
into serious competition with modern schemes to improve 
transportation, especially as the rugged relief of this country 
makes those schemes expensive.^® The Indians of the eastern 
slope of the Andes pack India rubber, in loads of 150 pounds 
each, from the upper Purus and Madeira rivers up to the 
Andean plateau at a height of 15,000 feet, and there transfer 
their burdens to mules for transport down to the Peruvian 
port of Mollendo.^*^ 

Tlie retarded mountain peoples on the borders of the 
Central Asia plateau employ the same primitive means of 
transportation. The roads leading from the Sze Chuan 
province of western China over the mountain ranges to Tibet 
are traversed by long lines of porters, men, women and 
children, laden with bales of brick tea,^’’ the strongest of them 
shouldering 850 pounds. The Bhutia coolies of Sikkim act 
as carriers on military and commercial expeditions on the 
traick across the Himalayas between Darjeeling and Shigatze. 
Colonel Younghusband found that these Bhutias, who were 
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paid by the job, would carry a pack of 250 to 300 pounds, 
or three times the usual burden of a Central Asia carrier. 
Landon cites the case of a Bhutia lady who was said to 
have carried a piano on her head from the plains up to Dar- 
jeeling (7150 feet).^^ In Nepal, women and girls, less often 
men, have long been accustomed to carry travellers and 
merchandise over the Himalayan ranges.“^ In the marginal 
valleys of the Himalayas, like Kashmir and Baltistan, the 
natives are regularly impressed for begar or carrier service 
on the English military roads to strategic points on the 
high mountain frontier of the Indian Empire.^'^ So the 
Igorots of the Luzon province of Bcnguet pack all goods 
and supplies from Naguilian in the lowlands up 4000 feet 
in a distance of 25 miles to their little capital of Baguio; 
for this service they are now paid one peso (46 cents in 1901) 
a day with food, or ten times as much as under the Spanish 
rule.^° 

If the historical movement slackens its pace at the pied- 
mont slope, higher up the mountain it comes to a halt. Only 
when human invention has greatly improved communication 
across the barrier are its obstacles in part overcome. The 
great highland wall stretching across southern Europe from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea long cut off the solid 
mass of the continent from the culture of the Mediterranean 
lands. Owing to these mountains Central Europe came late 
into the foreground of history, not till the Middle Ages. 
Even the penetrating civilization of Greece reached it only 
by long detours around the ends of the mountain barrier; 
by Massilia and the Rhone, by Istria and the Danube, Greek 
commerce trickled through to the interior of the continent. ‘ 

Where mountains fail to check, they deflect the historical 
movement. The wall of the Carpathians, bulwark of Central 
Europe, split the westward moving Slav hordes in the 
6th century, diverting one southward up the Danube Valley 
to the Eastern Alps, and turning one northward along the 
German lowlands.^^ The northward expansion of the 
Romans, rebuffed by the high double wall of the C'entral 
Alps, was bent to the westward over the Maritime, (Jottino 
and Savoy Alps, where the barrier offered the shortest and 
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easiest transmontane routes. Hence Germany received the 
elements of Mediterranean culture indirectly through 
Gaul, second-hand and late. The ancient Helvetians, moving 
southward from northern Switzerland into Gaul, took a route 
skirting the western base of the Alps by the gap at Geneva, 
and thus threatened Roman Provincia. Caesar’s campaigns 
into northern Gaul were given direction by the massive 
Central Plateau of France.'^ The rugged and infertile area 
of the Catskills long retarded the westward movement in 
colonial New York and deflected it northward through the 
Mohawk depression, which therefore had its long thin line of 
settlements when the neighboring Catskills were still a “bare 
spot.” 

In their valleys, mountains lose something of their barrier Signifi- 
naturc, and approximate the level of the plains. Here 
they harbor oases of denser population and easier intercourse, 
Valleys favor human settlement through the milder climate 
of their lower elevation, the accumulation of soil on their 
floors, their sheltered environment, and their command of 
such routes of communication as the highlands afford. They 
arc the avenues into and within a mountain system, and 
therefoi'e radically influence its history by their direction and 
location. The Central Plateau of France, through the valleys 
of the Alliers and upper Loire, is most accessible from the 
north; therefore in that direction it has maintained its most 
important historical connections,^® from the days of Caesar and 
Vercingetorix. The massive highland region of Transylvania, 
which opens long accessible valleys westward toward the plains 
of the Theiss and Danube, has since the eleventh century re- 
ceived thence Hungarian immigration and political dominion.^^ 

Its dominant Roumanian population, however, seems to have 
fled thither from the Tartar-swept plains to the southeast. 

The anthropo-gcography of mountain valleys depends 
upon the structure of the highlands themselves, whether they 
arc fold mountains, whose ranges wall in longitudinal valleys, 
or dissected plateaus, whose valleys are mostly transverse 
river channels leading from the hydrographic center out to 
the rim of the highlands. Longitudinal valleys are not only 
long, but also broad as a rule and often show a nearly level 
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floor.®® They therefore form districts of considerable size, 
fertility, and individuality, and play distinct historical 
roles in the history of their respective highlands. Such are 
the upper Rhone Valley with its long line of flourishing towns 
and villages, the Hither Rhine, the Inn of the Tyrol and the 
Engadine, the fertile trough of the meandering Isere above 
Grenoble,®^ the broad Orontes-Leontes valley between the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon where Kadesh and Baalbcc were 
once the glory of northern Syria. Such is the central trough 
of the Appalachian Mountains, known as the Great Appala- 
chian Valley, seventy-five miles wide, subdivided into con- 
stituent valleys of similar character by parallel, even-crested 
ridges following the trend of the mountains. These are 
drained by broad, leisurely rivers, bordered by fertile farms 
and substantial towns. Transverse valleys, on the other 
hand, are generally narrow, with steep slopes rising almost 
from the river’s edge and supporting only small villages and 
farms. A comparison of the spacious, smooth-floored valley 
of Andermatt with the wild Rcuss gorge, of the fertile and 
populous Shenandoah Valley in the Southern Appalachians 
with the canon of the Kanawha in the Cumberland Plateau, 
makes the contrast striking enough. 

Longitudi- Longitudinal valleys, by reason of their length and their 

nal valleys, branching lateral valleys, are the natural avenues of com- 
munication within the mountains themselves. They therefore 
give a dominant direction to such phases of the historical 
movement as succeed in passing the outer barrier. The series 
of parallel ranges which strike ojfF from the eastern end of 
the Tibetan plateau southward into Farther India have 
directed along their valleys the main streams of Mongolian 
migration and expansion, heading them toward tlie river 
basins of Burma and Indo China, and away from India itself.®® 
While Tibetan elements have during the ages slowly welled 
over the high Himalayan brim and trickled down toward 
the Gangetic plain, Burma has been deluged by floods of Mon- 
golians pouring down the runnels of the land. A carriage 
road follows the axis of the Central Alps from Lake Genova 
to Lake Constance by means of the upper Rhone, Ander- 
matt, and upper Rhine valleys, linked by the Fiirca and 
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Oberalp passes. The Roman and Medieval routes north- 
ward across the Central Alps struck the upper Rhine Valley 
above Coire, (the ancient Curia Rhaetorum) ; this natural 
groove gave them a northeastward direction, and made them 
emerge from the mountains directly south of Ulm, which 
thereby gained great importance. The trade routes from Da- 
mascus and Palmyra which once entered the Orontes-Leontes 
trough in the Lebanon system found their Mediterranean ter- 
mini south near Tyre or north near Antioch, and thus contrib- 
uted to the greatness of those ancient emporiums. The Great 
Appalachian Valley used to be a highway for the Iroquois 
Indians, when they took the warpath against the Cherokee 
tribes of Tennessee. Later it gave a distinct southwestward 
trend to pioneer movements of population within the 
mountains, blending in its common channel the Quakers, Ger- 
mans and Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania, with the English 
and Huguenot French of the more southern colonies. In the 
Civil War its fertile fields were swept by marching armies, 
all the way from Chattanooga to Gettysburg. 

The barrier nature of mountains depends upon their Passes in 
height and structure, whether they are massive, unbroken 
walls like the Scandinavian Alps and the Great Smoky range ; 
or, like the Welsh Highlands and the Blue Ridge, are studded 
with low passes. The Pyrenees, Caucasus and Andes, owing 
to the scarcity and great height of their passes, have always 
been serious barriers. The Pyrenees divide Spain from 
France more sharply than the Alps divide Italy from France ; 
owing to their rampart character, they form the best and most 
definite natural boundary in Europe.^® Epirus and Aetolia, 
fenced in by the solid Pindus range, took little part in the 
common life of ancient Greece ; but the intermittent chains of 
Thessaly offered a passway between Macedon and Hellas. 

The Alps have an astonishing number of excellent passes, 
evenly distributed for the most part. These, in conjunc- 
tion with the groat longitudinal valleys of the system, offer 
transit routes from side to side in any direction. The 
Appalachian system is some three hundred miles broad and 
thirteen hundred miles long, but it has many easy gaps among 
its parallel ranges, so that it offered natural though cir- 
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cuitous highways to the early winners of the West. The 
long line (400 miles) of the Hindu Kush range, high as it is, 
forms no strong natural boundary to India, because it is 
riddled with passes at altitudes from 1^,500 to 19,000 feet.^^ 
The easternmost group of these passes lead down to Kash- 
mir, and therefore lend this state peculiar importance as 
guardian of these northern entrances to India.^^ The Sulei- 
man Mountains along the Indo-Afghan frontier arc an im- 
perfect defence for the same reason. They are indented by 
289 passes capable of being traversed by camels. The moun- 
tain border of Baluchistan contains 75 more, the most im- 
portant of which focus their roads upon Kandahar. Hence 
the importance to British India of Kandahar and Afghanis- 
tan. Across this broken northwest barrier have come almost 
all the floods of invasion and immigration tliat have con- 
tributed their varied elements to the mixed population of 
India. Tradition, epic and history tell of Asiatic highlanders 
ever sweeping down into the warm valley of the Indus 
through these passes ; Scythians, Aryans, Greeks, Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Turks, Tartars, and Mongols have all 
traveled these rocky roads, to rest in the enervating valleys 
of the peninsula.®^ 

Mountains folded into a succession of parallel ranges are 
greater obstructions than a single range like the Erz, Black 
Forest, and Vosges, or a narrow, compact system like the 
Western Alps, which can be crossed by a single pass. Owing 
to this simple structure the Western Alps were traversed by 
four established routes in the days of the Roman Empire. 
These were: 1. The Via Aurelia between the Maritime Alps 
and the sea, where now runs the ('ornicc Road. II. Tlie 
Mons Matrona (Mont Genevre Pass, 6080 feet or 1854 kilo- 
meters) between the headstream of the Dora Riparia and 
that of the Durance, which was the best Inghway for armies. 
III. The Little St. Bernard (7075 feet or 2157 meters), 
from Aosta on the Dora Baltea over to the Isfcre and down 
to Lugdunum (Lyons). IV. The Great St. Bernard (8109 
feet or 2472 meters) route, which led northward from Aosta 
over the Pennine Alps to Octodurus at the elbow of the upper 
Rhone, where Martigny now stands. AcrOwSS the broad double 
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rampart of the Central Alps the Roman used chiefly the 
Brenner route, which by a low saddle unites the deep reen- 
trant valleys of the Adige and Inn rivers, and thus surmounts 
the barrier by a single pass. However, a short cut north- 
ward over the Chalk Alps by the Fern Pass made closer 
connection with Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg). The 
Romans seem to have been ignorant of the St. Gotthard, 
which, though high, is the summit of an unbroken ascent 
from Lake Maggiore up the valley of the Ticino on one side, 
and from Lake Lucerne up the Reuss on the other. 

Mountains which spread out on a broad base in a series 
of parallel chains, and through which no long transverse 
valleys offer ready transit, form serious barriers to every 
phase of intercourse. The lofty boundary wall of the Pyre- 
nees, a folded mountain system of sharp ranges and difficult 
passes, has successfully separated Spain from continental 
Europe; it has given the Iberian Peninsula, in the course 
of a long history, closer relations with Morocco than with 
its land neighbor France. It thus justifies the French saying 
that “Africa begins at the Pyrenees.’’ The Andalusian fold 
mountains stretching across southern Spain in a double wall 
from Trafalgar to Cape Nao, accessible only by narrow and 
easily defended passes, enabled the Moors of Granada to 
hold their own for centuries against the Spaniard Christians. 

The high thin ridges of the folded Jura system, poor in soil 
and sparsely populated, broken by occasional “cluses” or 
narrow water-gaps admitting the rivers from one elevated 
longitudinal valley to another, have always been a serious 
hindrance to traffic.^^ 

Such mountains can be crossed only by circuitous routes Circuitous 
from pass to pass, ascending and descending each range of routes 
the system. The Central Alps, grooved by the longitudinal 
valleys of the upper Rhone, Rhino and Inn, make transit 
travel a series of ups and downs. The northern range 
must be crossed by some minor pass like the Gemmi, (7553 
feet) or Panixer (7907 feet) to the longitudinal valleys, 
and the southern range again by the Simplon (6595 feet), 

San Bernadino (6768 feet), Spliigen (694}6 feet) or Septi- 
mer (7682 feet) to the Po basin. Across the corrugated 
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highland of the Hindu Kush, lying between the plains of the 
Indus and the Oxus, the caravans of western Asia seek 
the market of the Punjab by a circuitous route through the 
Hajikhak Pass (12,188 feet) or famous Gates of Bamian 
over the main range of the Hindu Kush, by the Unai Pass 
over the Paghman Mountains to Kabul at 5740 feet, and 
then by gorges of the Kabul River and the Khaibar Pass 
(6825 feet) down to Peshawar. This road presents so many 
difficulties that caravans from Turkestan to India prefer 
another route ii'om Merv up the valley of the Hcri-Rud 
through the western hills of the Hindu Kush to Herat, thence 
diagonally southeast across Afghanistan to Kandahar, and 
thence by the Bolan Pass down to the Sind. The broad, low 
series of forested mountains consisting of the Vindhyan and 
Kaimur Hills, reinforced by the Satpura, Kalabet, Gawilgarh 
ranges, Mahadeo Hills, Maikal Range and Chutia Nagpur 
Plateau as a secondary ridge to the south, forms a double 
barrier across the base of peninsular India. It divides the 
Deccan from Hindustan so effectually that it has sufficed to 
set limits to any Aryan advance cn masse southward. It 
kept southern India isolated, and admitted only later 
Aryan influences which filtered througli the barrier. To 
people accustomed to treeless plains, these wide belts of 
wooded hills were barrier enough. Even a few years ago 
their passes were dreaded by cartmen ; most of the carriage 
of the country was effected by pack-bullocks. Even when 
roads were cleared through the forests, they were likely to be 
rendered impassable by torrential rains.®” 

Where a broad, complex mountain system contracts to nar- 
row compass, or is cut by deep reentrant valleys leading up 
to a single pass, the transmontane route here made by nature 
assumes great historical importance. The double chain of 
the mighty Caucasus, from 120 to 160 miles wide and 760 
miles long, stretches an almost insuperable barrier between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. But nearly midway be- 
tween these two seas it is constricted to only 60 miles by a 
geographical and geological gulf, which penetrates from the 
steppes of Russia almost to the heart of the system.®** This 
gulf forms the high valley of the Terek River, beyond 
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whose headstream lies the Dariel defile (“7503 feet or £379 
meters), which continues the natural depression across to the 
short southern slope. All the other passes of the Caucasus 
are 3000 meters or more high, lie above snow line and are 
therefore open only in summer. The Dariel Pass alone is 
open all the year around.^^ Here runs the great military road 
from Vladicaucas to Tiflis, which the Russians have built to 
control their turbulent mountaineer subjects; and here are 
located the Ossetes, the only people among the variegated 
tribes of the whole Caucasus who occupy both slopes. All 
the other tribes and languages are confined to one side or the 
other. Moreover, the Ossetes, occupying an exposed loca- 
tion in their highway habitat, lack the courage of the other 
mountaineers, and yielded without resistance to the Russians. 

In this respect they resemble the craven-spirited Kashmiri, 
whose mountain-walled vale forms a passway from Central 
Asia down to the Punjab. 

The Pass of Dariel, owing to its situation in a retarded Brenner 
corner of Asia, has never attained the historical importance 
which attaches to the deep saddle of the Brenner Pass (4<470 
feet) in the Central Alps. Uniting the reentrant val- 
leys of the Inn and Adige rivers only £760 feet above the Inn’s 
exit from the mountains upon the Bavarian plateau, it forms 
a low, continuous line of communication across the Central 
Alps. The Brenner was the route of the Cimbri invading the 
Po Valley, and later of the Roman forces destined for frontier 
posts of the Empire on the upper Danube. In the Middle 
Ages it was the route for the armies of the German Emperors 
who came to make good their claim to Italy. By this road 
came the artists and artisans of the whole north country to 
learn the arts and crafts of beauty-loving Venice. From the 
Roman road-makers to the modern railroad engineer, with the 
concomitant civilization of each, the Brenner has seen the 
march of human progress. 

Farther to the west, the wall of highlands stretching across Pass of 
southern Europe is interrupted by a deep groove formed 
by the mountain-flanked Rhone Valley and the Pass of Bel- 
fort, or Burgundian Gate, which lies between the Vosges and 
Jura system, and connects the Rhone road with the long 
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rift valley of the mi4dle Rhine. This pass, broad and low 
(350 meters or 1148 feet) marks the insignificant summit 
in the great historic route of travel between the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea, from the days of ancient Etruscan 
merchants to the present. This was the route of the invading 
Teuton hordes which the Roman Marius defeated at Aquae 
Sextiae, and later, of the Germans under Ariovistus, whom 
Caesar defeated near the present Miihlhausen. Four centuries 
afterward came the Alamannians, Burgundians and ‘other 
Teutonic stocks, who infused a tall blond element into the 
population of the Rhone Valley The Pass of Belfort is the 
strategic key to Central Europe. Here Napoleon repeatedly 
fixed his military base for the invasion of Austria, and hither 
was directed one division of the German army in 1870 for 
the invasion of France. The gap is traversed to-day by a 
canal connecting the Doubs and the Rhine and by a railroad, 
just as formerly by the tracks of migrating barbarians. 

The natural depression of the Mohawk Valley, only 445 
feet (136 meters) above sea level, is the only decided break 
across the entire width of the long Appalachian system. This 
fact, together with its ready accessibility from the Hudson 
on the east and Lake Ontario on the west, lent it importance 
in the early history of the colonies, as well as in tlie later 
history of New York. It was an easy line of communica- 
tion with the Great Lakes, and gave the colonists access to 
the fur trade of the Northwest, then in the hands of the 
French. So when French and English fought for supremacy 
in the New IVorld, the Mohawk and Hudson valleys were 
their chief battleground; elsewhere the broad Appalachian 
barrier held them apart. Again in the Rovolutioii, control 
of the Mohawk-Hudson route was the objective of the British 
armies mobilized on the Canadian frontier, because it alone 
would enable them to co-operate with the British fleet blockad- 
ing the coast cities of the colonies. In the War of 1812, it 
was along this natural transmontanc highway that supplies 
were forwarded to the remote frontier, to support Perry^s 
fight for control of the Great Lakes. The war demonstrated 
the strategic necessity of a protected, wholly American line 
of water communication between the Hudson and our western 
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frontier, while the commercial and political advantage was 
obvious. Hence a decade after the conclusion of the war, 
this depression was traced by the Erie Canal, through which 
passed long lines of boats to build up the commercial great- 
ness of New York City. 

Other structural features being the same, mountains are Height in 
barriers also in proportion to their height ; for, with few mountain 
exceptions, the various anthropo-geographic effects of up- 
heaved areas are intensified with increase of elevation. Old, 
worn-down mountains, like the Appalachians and the Ural, 
broad as they are, have been less effective obstacles than the 
towering crests of the Alps and Caucasus. The form of the 
elevation also counts. Easy slopes and flat or rounded 
summits make readier transit regions than high, thin ridges 
with escarpment-like flanks. Mountains of plateau form, 
though reaching a great altitude, may be relatively hospit- 
able to the historical movement and even have a regular 
nomadic population in summer. The central and western 
Tian Shan system is in reality a broad, high plateau, 
divided into a series of smoothly floored basins and 
gently rolling ridges lying at an elevation of 10,000 to 
1^,000 feet above the sea. Its pamirs or plains of thick 
grass, nourished by the relatively heavy precipitation of 
this high altitude, and forming in summer an island of ver- 
dure in the surrounding sea of sun-scorched waste, attract 
the pastoral nomads from all the bordering steppes and 
deserts.^® Thus it is a meeting place for a seasonal popula- 
tion, sparse and evanescent, but its uplifted mass holds 
asunder the few sedentary peoples fringing its piedmont. 

The corrugated dome of the Pamir highland, whose valley 
floors lie at an elevation of 11,000 to 13,000 feet, draws to 
its summer pastures Kirghis shepherds from north, east and 
west ; and their flocks in turn attract the raids of the maraud- 
ing mountaineers occupying the Hunza Valley to the south. 

The Pamir, high but accessible, was a passway in the tenth 
century for Chinese caravans bound from ‘‘Scrica’^ or the 
‘‘Land of Silk” to the Oxus River and the Caspian. Here 
Marco Polo and many travelers after him found fodder for 
their pack animals and food for themselves, because they 
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could always purchase meat from the visiting shepherds. 
The possibilities of the Pamir as a transit region are ap- 
parent to Russia, who in 1886 annexed most of it to the 
government of Bukhara. 

Mountains are seldom equally accessible from all sides. 
Rarely does the crest of a system divide it symmetrically. 
This means a steep, difficult approach to the summit from 
one direction, and a longer, more gradual, and hence easier 
ascent from the other. It means also in general a wide zone 
of habitation and food supply on the gentler slope, a better 
commissary and transport base whence to make the final 
ascent, whether in conquest, trade or ethnic growth. Moun- 
tain boundaries are therefore rarely by nature impartial. 
They do not umpire the great game of expansion fairly. 
They lower the bars to the advancing people on one side, and 
hold them relentlessly in place to the other. To the favored 
slope they give the strategic advantage of a swift and sudden 
descent beyond the summit down the opposite side. The 
political boundary of Prance along the watershed of the 
Vosges Mountains is backed by a long, gradual ascent from 
the Seine lowland and faces a sharp drop to the rift valley 
of the middle Rhine. Its boundary along the crest of the 
Alps from Mont Blanc to the Mediterranean brings over 
two-thirds of the upheaved area within the domain of Prance, 
and gives to that country great advantages of approach to 
the Alpine passes at the expense of Italy. With the exception 
of the ill-matched conflict between the civilized Romans and 
the barbarian Gauls, it is a matter of history that from the 
days of Hannibal to Napoleon III, tlie campaigns over 
the Alps from the north have succeeded, while those from the 
steep-rimmed Po Valley have miscarried. The Brenner route 
favored alike the Cimbri hordes in 102 B. C. and later the 
medieval German Emperors invading Italy from the upper 
Danube. The drop from the Brenner Pass to Munich 
is 2800 feet; to Rovereto, an equally distant point on the 
Italian side, the road descends 3770 feet. 

The inequality of slope has ethnic as well as political 
effects, especially where a latitudinal direction also makes 
a sharp contrast of climate on the two sides of the mountain 
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system. Except in the Roman period, the southern face 
of the Alps has been an enclosing wall to the Italians. The 
southern cultivatoi*^ penetrated its high but sunny valleys 
only when forced by poverty, while the harsh climate on the 
long northern slope effectively repelled him. On the other 
hand, Switzerland has overstepped the Alpine crest in the 
province of Ticino and thrust its political boundary in a 
long wedge down to the lowland of the Po near Como ; and the 
Alpine race, spilling everywhere over the mountain rim into 
the inviting Po basin, has given to this lowland population 
a relatively broad skull, blond coloring and tall figure, sharply 
contrasted with the pure Mediterranean race beyond the crest 
of the Apennines. 

The long northward slope of the Alps in Switzerland and 
Tyrol, and the easy western grade toward France, have en- 
abled Germanic and Gallic influences of various kinds to 
permeate the mountains. A strong element of blond, long- 
headed Germans mingles in the population of the Aar and 
Rhine valleys up to the ice-capped ridge of the Glarner and 
Bernese Alps,^*^ while the virile German speech has pushed 
yet farther south to the insuperable barrier of the Monte 
Rosa group. The abrupt southward slope of the Him- 
alayas has repelled ethnic expansion from the river low- 
lands of northern India, except in the mountain valleys of 
the Punjab streams and Nepal, where the highland offered 
asylum to the Rajput race when dislodged by a later Aryan 
invasion, or when trying their energies in expansion and 
conquest."*® The Tibetan people, whose high plateaus rise 
almost flush with the Himalayan passes, have everywhere 
trickled through and given a Mongoloid mountain border to 
Aryan India, even though their speech has succumbed to 
the pervasive Aryan language of the piedmont, and thus 
confused the real ethnic boundary. [Sec map page 102.] 

The retarded and laborious approach of British ^‘influence’’ 
up this steep ascent to Lhassa, as opposed to the long estab- 
lished suzerainty of the Chinese Emperor in Tibet, can be at- 
tributed in part to the contrasted accessibility from north and persistence 
south. of barrier 

Mountains influence the life of their inhabitants and their nature. 
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neighbors fundamentally and variously, but always reveal 
their barrier nature. For the occupants of one slope they 
provide an abundant rainfall, hold up the clouds, and rob 
them of their moisture; to the leeward side they admit dry 
winds, and only from the melting snow or the precipita- 
tion on their summits do they yield a scanty supply of water. 
The Himalayas are flanked by the teeming population of 
India and the scattered nomadic tribes of Tibet. Mountains 
often draw equally clear cut lines of cleavage in temperature. 
The Scandinavian range concentrates upon Norway the 
warm, soft air of the Atlantic westerlies, while just below the 
watershed on the eastern side Sweden feels all the rigor of a 
sub-Arctic climate. In history, too, mountains play the 
same part as barriers. They are always a challenge to the 
energies of man. Their beauty, the charm of the unknown 
beyond tempts the enterprising spirit; the hardships and 
dangers of their roads daunt or baffle the mediocre, but by 
the great ones whose strength is able to dwarf these obstacles 
is found beyond a prize of victory. Such were Hannibal, 
Napoleon, Suvaroff, Genghis Khan, and those lesser heroes 
of the modern work-a-day world who toiled across the Rockies 
and Sierras in the feverish days of ’49, or who faced the 
snows of Chilkoot Pass for the frozen gold-fields of the Yukon. 
Importance For migrating, warring and trading humanity therefore, 
of moun- the interest of the mountains is centered in the passes. These 
tain passes. dents or depressions in the great up-fifted crest, 

or gaps carved out by streams, or deeper breaches in the 
mountain wall; but they point the easiest pathway to the 
ultramontane country, and for this reason focus upon them- 
selves the travel that would cut across the grain of the 
earth’s wrinkled crust. Their influence reaches far. The 
Brenner, by its medieval trade, made the commercial great- 
ness of Augsburg, Ratisbon, Nuremberg, and X^eipzig to the 
north, and promoted the growth of Venice to the south. The 
Khaibar Pass and the Gates of Herat in Afghanistan have 
for long periods dominated the Asiatic policy of Russia 
and British India. The Mohawk depression and Cumberland 
Gap for decades gave direction to the streams of population 
moving westward into the Mississippi basin in the early his- 
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tory of the Republic. Where Truckee Pass (7017 feet) 
makes a gash in the high ridge of the Sierra Nevada, the 
California Trail in 1844 sought the line of least resistance 
across the barrier mass, and deposited its desert-worn immi- 
grants about the Sacramento Valley and San Francisco Bay. 

There they made a nucleus of American population in Mexican 
California, and in 1846 became the center of American revolt. 

Though modern engineering skill, especially when backed Persistent 
by a political policy, may cause certain passes to gain in influence 
historical importance at the cost of others, the rule holds Passes, 
that passes are never quite insignificant. Their influence is 
persistent through the ages. They are nature-made 
thoroughfares, traversed now by undisciplined hordes of 
migrating barbarians, now by organized armies, now by 
the woolly flocks and guardian dogs of the nomad shepherd, 
now by the sumpter mule of the itinerant merchant, now by 
the wagon-trains of over-mountain settlers, now by the steam 
engine panting up the steep grade. Nowhere does history 
repeat itself so monotonously, yet so interestingly as in these 
mountain gates. In the Pass of Roncesvalles, notching the 
western Pyrenees between Pamplona in Spain and St. Etienne 
in France, fell the army of Charlemagne surprised and beset 
by the mountain tribes in 778 through this breach the 
Black Prince in 1367 led his troops to the victory of 
Navarette; in the Peninsular War a division of Wellington’s 
army in 1813 moved northward up this valley, driving the 
French before them ; and by this route Soult advanced south- 
ward across the frontier for the relief of the French forces 
shut up in Pamplona. The history of Palestine may be read 
in epitome in the annals of the Vale of Jezreel, where the 
highlands of Palestine sink to a natural trough before rising 
again to the hill country of Galilee and the mountain range 
of high Ijobanon, This was the avenue for war and trade 
between the Nile and Euphrates, between Africa and Asia. 

Here the (hinaanites expanded eastward from the coast, cut- 
ting off northern Israel in Galilee from Samaria and Judea. 

Here Gideon turned back the incursions of the Midianites 
or western Arabs. Here was the open road for Assyrians, 
Egyptians, for Greek armies under Antiochus, and Roman 
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armies under Pompey, Mai'k Antony, Vespasian and Titus. 
Hither came the Saracens from the east in 634 A. D. to rout 
the Greek army, and later the Crusaders from the west, to 
secure with castle and fortress this key to the Holy Land. 
Finally, hither came Napoleon from Egypt in 1799 on his 
way to the Euphrates.^^ 

The historical importance of passes tends to increase with 
the depth of the depression, since the lowest gap in a range 
relegates the others to only occasional or local use; and with 
their rarity, in consequence of which intercourse between op- 
posite slopes is concentrated upon one or two defiles. The low 
dips of the Central American Cordilleras to 26^ feet (80 
meters) at Panama, 151 feet (46 meters) in the Nicaraguan 
isthmus, and 689 feet (£10 meters) at Tehuantepec, present a 
striking contrast both orographically and historically to the 
South American Andes, where from the equator to the Uspal- 
lata or Bermejo Pass (1£,56£ feet or 384£ meters) back of 
Valparaiso, a stretch measuring 33 degrees of latitude, the 
passes all reach or exceed 10,000 feet or 3000 meters. The 
southern or Pennine range of the Alps, stretching as a snow- 
wrapped barrier from Mont Blanc 90 miles to the central 
Alpine dome of the St. Gotthard, is notched only by the Groat 
St. Bernard and Simplon passes, which have thcre^re figured 
conspicuously in war and trade, since very early times. The 
Pass of Thermopylae, as the only route southward along 
the flank of the Pindus system, figures in every land invasion 
of Greece from Xerxes to the Greek war of independence. 
All movements back and forth across the Caucasus wall have 
been confined to the Pass of Dariel and the far lower Pass 
of Derbent, or Pylce Albanioi of the ancients, which lies be- 
tween the Caspian and the last low spurs of the mountains 
as they drop down to the sea. The latter, as the easier of 
the two passes, has had a longer and richer history. It alone 
enabled the ancient Persians temporarily to force a wedge 
of conquest to the northern foot of the Chiucasus, and it has 
been in all ages a highway for peoples entering Persia and 
Georgia from the north. It has so far been the only practi- 
cable route for a railway from the Russian steppes to the 
southern base of the Caucasus. While Vladicaucas and Tif- 
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lis have direct connection by the military highway over the 
Pass of Dariel, the railroad between these two points makes 
a detour of 800 miles to the east. 

Intermarine mountains as a rule offer the easiest passways Inter- 
where they sink to meet the flanking seas. The Pyrenees niarine ^ 
are crossed by only two railroads, the Bayonne-Burgos line, 
along the shore of the Bay of Biscay, and the Narbonne- 
Barcelona line, overlooking the Mediterranean. Between 
these extremities the passes are very high and only two are 
practicable for carriages, the Col de la Perche (5280 feet 
or 1610 meters) between the valleys of the Tet and the upper 
Scgrc, and the Port de Canfranc (7502 feet or 2288 meters) 
on the old Roman road from Saragossa to Oloron. The 
coastal road around the eastern end of the Cheviot Hills has 
been the great intermediary between England and Scotland. 

It was the avenue for early Teutonic expansion into the 
Scotch Lowlands, the thoroughfare for all those armies which 
for centuries made Berwick a chronic battleground. 

For purposes of trade these intermarine mountains are less 
serious banders, because they can be avoided by an easier 
and cheaper sea route. Hence on each side of such ranges 
grow up active ports, like Narbonne and Barcelona, Bayonne 
and Bilbao with San Sebastian, on the piedmont seaboard 
of the Pyrenees ; Petrovsk and Baku on the Caspian rim of 
the Caucasus, balancing the Crimean ports and Poti with 
Trebizond on the Black Sea. Analogous is the position of 
Genoa and Marseilles in relation to the Maritime Alps, Such 
ports arc inevitably the object of attack in time of hostilities. 

In the Peninsular War almost the first act of the French was 
to seize Barcelona, San Sebastian and Bilbao; and through- 
out the seven years of the conflict these points were centers of 
battle, blockade and siege. If Russia ever tries to wrench the 
upper Euphrates Valley from Turkey, Trebizond will repeat 
the history of Barcelona in the Peninsular War. 

As the world’s roads are used primarily for commerce, Pass roads 
pass routes rank in importance according to the amount of between 
trade which they forward ; and this in turn is decided by 
the contrast in the lands which they unite. The passes of 
the Alps and the Pass of Belfort have been busy thorough- 
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fares from the early Middle Ages, because they facilitate 
exchanges between the tropical Mediterranean and the tem- 
perate regions of Central Europe. Or the contrast may be 
one of economic and social development. The Mohawk de- 
pression forwards the grain of the agricultural Northwest in 
return for the manufactured wares of the Atlantic seaboard. 
The passes of the Asiatic ranges connect the industrial 
and agricultural lowlands of India and China with the 
highland pastures of Mongolia, Tibet, Afghanistan and 
Russian Turkestan. Hence they forward the wool, skins, felts, 
cloth and carpets of the wandering shepherds in exchange for 
the food stuffs and industrial products of the fertile, crowded 
lowlands. Where passes open a highway for inland countries 
to the sea, their sphere of influence is greatly increased. San 
Francisco, New York, Marseilles, Genoa, Venice, Beirut and 
Bombay are seaports which owe their importance in no small 
degree to dominant pass routes into their hinterland. 

In plains and lowlands highways may run in any direction 
expediency suggests, but in mountain regions the pass points 
the road. In very high ranges there is no appeal from this 
law; but in lower systems and especially in old mountains 
which have been rounded and worn down by ages of denuda- 
tion^ economic and social considerations occasionally tran- 
scend orographical conditions in fixing the path of highways. 
Scarcely less important than pass or gap is the avenue of ap- 
proach to the same. This is furnished by lateral or transverse 
valleys of erosion- The deeper their reentrant angles cut back 
into the heart of the highlands, the more they facilitate inter- 
course and lend historical importance to the pass route. The 
Alpine passes which are approached by a single valley from 
each side arc those crossed by railroads to-day, — Mont Cenis, 
Simplon, St. Gotthard and the Brenner. The Alpine chain 
is trenched on its inner or southern side by a series of trans- 
verse erosion valleys, such as the Dora Baltea, Sesia, Tosa, 
Ticino, Adda, Adige, and TagHamento, which carry roads up 
to the chief Alpine passes. The coincidence of the Roman 
and medieval roads over the Alps with the modern railroads is 
striking, except in the single point of elevation. Railroads 
tend to follow lower levels. Modem engineering skill enables 
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them to tunnel the crest, to cut galleries in the perpendicular 
walls of gorges, and to embank mountain torrents against 
the spring inundation of the roadbed, where it drops to the 
valley floor. 

Where gaps are low and the approaching waters are Navigable 
navigable, at least for the small craft of early days, they river ap- 
combine to enhance the historical importance of their routes, pro^ches 
The Mohawk River, navigable for the canoe of Indian and 
fur trader, greatly increased travel and traffic through 
the Mohawk depression. The Pass of Belfort is the greatest 
historic gateway of western Europe, chiefly because it unites 
the channels of the Rhone, Saone and Rhine. Lake Lucerne 
brings the modern tourist by boat to the foot of the railroad 
ascent to the St. Gotthard Pass, as the long gorge of Lake 
Maggiore receives him at the southern end. Lake Maggiore 
is the water outlet also of the Simplon Pass from the upper 
Rhone, the Lukmanicr (6288 feet or 1917 meters) from the 
Hither Rhine, and the San Bernadino (6766 feet or 2063 
meters) from the Hintcr Rhine.”® This geographical fact 
explains the motive of Swiss expansion in the fifteenth cen- 
tury in embracing the Italian province of Ticino and the 
upper end of Lake Maggiore. A significance like that of 
the Swiss and Italian lakes for the Alpine passes appears 
emphasized in the Sogne Fiord of Norway. This carries a 
marine highway a hundred miles into the land; from its 
head, roads ascend to the only two dents in the mountain wall 
south of the wide snowfield of the Jotun Fjcld, and they 
load thence by the valleys of Hallingdal and Valders down to 
the plains of Christiania. 

Genuine mountain passes have only emergency inhabitants Types of 
— the monks and dogs of the hospice, the -road-keepers in 
their refuge huts or cantonicre, or the garrison of a ap- 

guarding these important thoroughfares. The flanking val- proaches, 
leys of approach draw to themselves the human life of the 
mountains. Their upper settlements show a certain common 
physiognomy, born of their relation to the barren transit 
region above, except in those few mountain districts of 
advanced civilization where raihmds have introduced 
through traffic over the barrier. At the foot of the final 
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ascent to the pass, where often the carriage road ends and 
where mule-path or foot-trail begins, is located a settlement 
that lives largely by the transmontane travel. It is a place 
of inns, hostelries, of blacksmith shops, where in the busy 
season the sound of hammer and anvil is heard all night; of 
stables and corrals crowded with pack and draft animals; 
of storehouses where the traveler can provide himself with 
food for the journey across the barren, uninhabited heights. 
It is the typical outfitting point such as springs up on the 
margin of any pure transit region, wdiether mountain or 
desert. Such places are Andermatt and Airolo, lying at an 
altitude of 4000 feet or more on the St. Gotthard road, St. 
Moritz below the Maloja Pass, Jaca near the Pass do Canfranc 
over the Pyrenees, Kugiar and Shahidula^^ at an elevation 
of 10,775 feet or 3285 meters on the road up to the Karako- 
rum Pass (18,548 feet or 5665 meters), which crosses the 
highest range of the Himalayas between Leh in the upper 
Indus Valley and Yarkand in Chinese Turkestan. 

Fartlaer down the transverse valley the type of settlement 
changes where side valleys, leading down from other passes, 
converge and help build up a distributing center for a con- 
siderable highland area. Such a point is Chiavenna in 
northern Italy, located above the head of Lake Como at the 
junction of the Mera and Liro valleys, which lead respec- 
tively to the Spliigen and Maloja passes. It lies at an alti- 
tude of 1090 feet (332 meters) and has a population of 
4000. Such a point is Aosta (1913 feet or 588 meters 
elevation) in the Dora Baltea Valley, commanding the Italian 
approaches to the Great St. Bernard Pass, and the less im- 
portant Col de Fenetre leading to the upper Rhone, the 
Little St. Bernard highway to the valley of the Is5re, and 
Col de la Soigne path around the Mont Blanc range to the 
valley of the Arve. Aosta was an important place in the 
Roman period and has to-day a population of about 8000. 
Kokan, in the upper Sir-Daria Valley in Russian Turkestan, 
commands the approach to the passes of the western Tian 
Shan and the northern Pamir. Its well-stocked bazaars, con- 
taining goods from Russia, Persia and India, testify to its 
commercial location. 
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When the highland area is very broad and therefore neces- Pass cities 
sitates long transit journeys, genuine pass cities develop and their 
at high altitudes, and become the termini of the transmontane ^>^kets. 
trade. Such is the Leh (11,280 feet or 3439 meters) on the 
caravan route from Central Asia over the Karakorum Pass 
down to Kashmir, and such is Srinagar (5252 feet or 1603 
meters) in Kashmir. To their markets come caravans from 
Chinese Turkestan, laden with carpets and brick tea, and 
Tibetan merchants from Lhassa, bringing wool from their 
highland pastures to exchange for the rice and sugar of low- 
land India.®“ Leh is conveniently situated about half way 
between the markets of India and Central Asia. Therefore 
ib is the terminus for caravans arriving from both regions, and 
exchange place for products from north and south. Seldom 
do caravans from either direction go farther than this point. 

Hei'e the merchants rest for a month or two and barter their 
goods. Tents of every kind, camels, yaks, mules and horses, 
coolie transports of various races, men of many languages 
and many religions, give to this high-laid town a truly cosmo- 
politan stamp in the summer time when the passes are open.''® 

Kabul, which lies at an altitude of nearly 6000 feet near the 
head of the Kabul River, is the focus of numerous routes 
over the Hindu Kush, and dominates all routes converging 
on the northwest frontier of the Punjab.''^ It is therefore 
the military and commercial key to India. Its narrow 
winding streets arc obstructed by the picturesque hafilas of 
Oriental merchants, stocked with both Russian goods from the 
Oxus districts and British goods from India in evidence of 
its intermediary location.”® 

Occasionally a very high market develops for purely local 
use. The Indian Himalayan province of Kumaon contains 
ihc market town of (larbyang, at an elevation of 10,800 feet 
or about 3000 meters, on the Kali River road leading by 
the Lipu luckh Pass (16,780 feet or 6116 meters) over to 
Tibet. It has grown up as a trade center for the Dokpa 
Tibetans, who will not descend below 10,000 feet because their 
yak and sheep die at a lower altitude.”’* Farther east in the 
Sikkim border, Darjeeling (7160 feet or 2180 meters eleva- 
tion) is center of the British wool trade with Tibet, 
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Often the exchange point moves nearer the summit of the 
pass, dividing the journey more equally between the two 
areas of production. Here develops the temporary summer 
market. High up on the route between Leh and Yarkand is 
Sasar, a place of unroofed enclosures for the deposit of cotton, 
silk and other goods left there by the caravans plying back 
and forth between Leh and Sasar, or Sasar and Yarkand.®^ 
Nearly midway on the much frequented trade route between 
Leh and Lhassa, at a point 15,100 feet (nearly 500 meters) 
above sea level, just below the Schako Pass, lies Gartok in 
western Tibet, in summer a busy market surrounded by a 
city of tents, and the summer residence of the two Chinese 
viceroys, who occupy the only two substantial dwellings in 
the place. Here at the end of August is held a great annual 
fair, which is attended by traders from India, Kashmir, 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, China proper, and Lhassa; 
but by November the place is deserted. The traders disperse, 
and the few residents of Gartok, together with the viceroys, 
retire down the Indus Valley to the more sheltered village of 
Gargunza (14!,140 feet or liSll meters elevation), which 
represents the limits of permanent settlement in these alti- 
tudes.®'"’ The Sutlej Valley route from the Punjab to Lhassa 
is capped near its summit at an altitude of about 5000 meters 
by the summer market of Gyanema, whose numerous types 
of tents indicate the various homes of the traders from 
Lhassa to India.®® 

Natural thoroughfares, whether river highways or mountain 
pass routes, draw to themselves migration, travel, trade and 
war. They therefore early assume historical importance. 
Hence we find that peoples controlling transmontanc routes 
have always been able to exert an historical influence out 
of proportion to their size and strength; and that in conse- 
quence they early become an object of conquest to the people 
of the lowlands, as soon as these desire to control such transit 
routes. The power of these pass tribes is often due to the 
trade which they command and which compensates them for 
the unproductive character of their couxitry. In the eastern 
Himalayas the Tomos of the Chumbi Valley are intermediaries 
of trade between Darjeeling and Tibet. In the western 
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Himalayas, the Kumaon borderland of northern India, which 
commands some of the best passes, has made its native folk 
or Bhutias bold merchants who jealously monopolize the 
trade over the passes to the Tibetan markets. They stretch 
for a zone of thirty miles south of the boundary from Nepal 
to Garhwal along the approach to every pass, each sub-group 
having its particular trade route.®® 

It is always possible for such pass tribes to levy a toll or Transit 
transit duty on merchandise, or in lieu of this to rob. Caesar duties, 
made war upon the Veragri and Seduni, who commanded the 
northern end of the Great St. Bernard Pass, in order to 
open up the road over the Alps, which was traversed by Roman 
merchants magno cum periculo magnisque cum portoriis.^^ 

The Salassi, who inhabited the upper Dora Baltea Valley and 
hence controlled the Little St. Bernard wagon road leading 
over to Lugdunum or Lyons, regularly plundered or taxed 
all who attempted to cross their mountains. On one occasion 
they levied a toll of a drachm per man on a Roman army, and 
on another plundered the treasure of Caesar himself. After a 
protracted sti’uggle they were crushed by Augustus, who 
founded Aosta and garrisoned it with a body of Praetorian 
cohorts to police the highway.®^ The lapodes in the Julian 
Alps controlled the Mount Ocra or Peartree Pass, which car- 
ried the Roman wagon road from Aquilcia over the mountains 
down to the valley of the Laibach and the Save. This strat- 
egic position they exploited to the utmost, till Augustus 
brought them to subjection as a preliminary to Roman expan- 
sion on the Danube.®® 

Turning to another part of the world, we find that the 
Afghan tribes commanding the passes of the Suleiman Moun- 
tains have long been accustomed to impose transit duties upon 
caravans plying between Turkestan and India. The 
merchants have regularly organized themselves into bands of 
hundreds or even thousands to resist attack or exorbitant 
exactions. The Afghans have always enforced their right to 
collect tolls in the Khaibar and Kohat passes, and have thus 
blackmailed every Indian dynasty for centuries. In 1881 
the British government came to terms with them by paying 
them an annual sum to keep these roads open,®^ Just to the 
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south the Gomal Pass, which carries the main traffic road 
over the border mountains between the Punjab and the Afghan 
city of Ghazni, is held by the brigand tribe of Waziris, and is 
a dangerous gauntlet to be run by every armed caravan pass- 
ing to and from India.®^ The Ossetes of the Caucasus, who 
occupy the Pass of Dariel and the approaching valleys, 
regularly preyed upon the traffic moving between Russia and 
Georgia, till the Muscovite government seized and policed 
the road.^® 

The strategic importance of pass peoples tends early to 
assume a political aspect. The mountain state learns to ex- 
ploit this one advantage of its ill-favored geographical loca- 
tion. The cradle of the old Savoyard power in the late 
Middle Ages lay in the Alpine lands between Lake Geneva 
and the western tributaries of the Po River. This location 
controlling several great mountain routes between France 
and Italy gave the Savoyard princes their first importance.®’^ 
The autonomy of Switzerland can be traced not less to the 
citadel character of the country and the native independence 
of its people, than to their political exploitation of their 
strategic position. They profited, moreover, by the wish of 
their neighbors that such an important transit region between 
semi-tropical and temperate Europe should be held by a pow^'r 
too weak to obstruct its routes. The Amir of Kabul, backed 
by the rapacious Afridi tribes of the Suleiman Mountains, 
has been able to play off British India against Russia, and 
thereby to secure from both powers a degree of consideration 
not usually shown to inferior nations. Similarly in colonial 
America, the Iroquois of the Mohawk depression, who com- 
manded the passway from the Hudson to the fur fields of 
the Northwest and also the avenue of attack upon the New 
York settlements for the French in Canada, were early con- 
ciliated by the English and used by them as allies, first in 
the French wars and afterward in the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


INFLUENCES OF A MOUNTAIN ENVIRONMENT 

There are zones of latitude and zones of altitude. To Zones of 
every mountain region both these pertain, resulting in a nice altitude, 
interplay of geographic factors. Every mountain slope from 
summit to piedmont is, from the anthropo-geographical stand- 
point, a complex phenomenon. When high enough, it may 
show a graded series of contrasted complementary locations, 
closely interdependent grouping of populations and employ- 
ments, every degree of density from congestion to vacancy, 
every range of cultural development from industrialism to 
nomadism. The southern slope of the Monte Rosa Alps, 
from the glacier cap at 4500 metei-s to the banks of the Po 
River, yields within certain limits a zonal epitome of European 
life from Lapland to the Mediterranean. The long incline 
from the summit of Mount Everest (8840 meters) in the 
eastern Himalayas, through Darjeeling down to sea level at 
Calcutta, comprises in a few miles the climatic and cultural 
range of Asia from Arctic to Tropic. 

For the state, a territory of varied relief is highly benefi- Politico- 
cial, because it combines manifold forms of economic activity, 
a wide range of crops, areas of specialized production mutual- y^ried re- 
ly interdependent. It induces a certain balance of urban and Hef. 
rural life, which contributes greatly to the health of the 
state.* The steep slopes of Dai Nippon, fertile only under 
spado tillage, will forever insure Japan the persistence of a 
numerous peasantry. For geological and geographical 
reasons, as from national motives, therefore, Japan will prob- 
ably never sacrifice its farmer to its inclustrial class, as Eng- 
land has done. On the other hand, contrasted reliefs on a 
great territorial scale tend to invade political solidarity. 
Tidewater and mountain Virginia were poor running-mates 
for a century before the ('ivil War, and then the mountain 
region broke out of harness. Geographical contrasts made the 
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unification of Germany difficult, and yet they have added to 
the economic and national strength of the Empire. The 
history of Switzerland shows the high Alpine cantons always 
maintaining a political tug of war with the cantons of the 
marginal plain, and always suffering a defeat which was their 
salvation. 

The chief effect of a varied relief is a varied climate. This 
changes with altitude in much the same way as with latitude. 
Heat and absolute humidity diminish, generally speaking, 
as height increases, while rainfall becomes greater up to a 
certain level. The effect of ascending and descending cur- 
rents of air is to diminish the range of temperature on moun- 
tain slopes and produce rather an oceanic type of climate. 
The larger and more uniform a climatic district, the more 
conspicuously do even slight elevations form climatic islands, 
like the Harz Mountains in the North German lowlands. A 
land of monotonous relief has a uniform climate, while a region 
rich in vertical articulations is rich also in local varieties of 
climate.^ A highland of considerable elevation forms a cold 
district in the Temperate Zone, a temperate one in the Tropics, 
and a moist one in a desert or steppe. Especially in arid and 
torrid belts does the value of elevation for human life increase. 

The highlands of Mexico, South America and the Himala- 
yan rim of India show stratified zones of tropical, temperate, 
and arctic climate, to which plant, animal and human life con- 
form. The response is conspicuous in the varying density 
of population in the successive altitude zones. (Jentral Asia 
shows a threefold cultural stratification of its population, 
each attended by the appropriate density, according to loca- 
tion in steppe, piedmont and mountain. The steppes have 
their scattered pastoral nomads ; the piedmonts, with tlieir ir- 
rigation streams, support sedentary agricultural peoples, con- 
centrated at focal points in commercial and industrial towns ; 
the higher reaches of the mountains are occupied by sparse 
groups of peasants and shepherds, wringing from upland 
pasture and scant field a miserable subsistence. The same 
stratification appears in the Atlas Mountains, intensified on 
the southern slope by the contrast between the closely popu- 
lated belt of the piedmont and the wandering Tuareg tribes 
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of the Sahara on the one hand, and the sparse Berber settle- 
ments of the Atlas highlands on the other. The long slope 
of Mount Kilimanjaro in German East Africa descends to a 
coastal belt of steppe and desert, inhabited by Swahili cattle- 
breeders. Its piedmont, from 1000 feet above the plain up to 
SlOO feet, constitutes a zone of rich irrigated plantations 
and gardens, densely populated by peaceful folk of mingled 
Bantu and Hamitic blood. At 6000 feet, where forests cease, 
are found the kraals, cattle, sheep and goats of the semi- 
nomadic Masai of doubtful Hamitic stock, who raid the coastal 
lowlands for cattle, and purchase all their vegetable food from 
the tillage belt.*^ [See maps page 105 and 487.] 

This stratification assumes marked variations in the dif- 
ferent geographical zones. In Greenland life is restricted 
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to the piedmont coastal belt; above this rises the deseid: 
waste of the ice fields. Norway shows a tide-washed piedmont, 
containing a large majority of the population; above this, a 
steep slope sparsely inhabited ; and higher still, a wild plateau 
summit occupied in summer only by grazing herds or migrant 
reindeer Lapps. Farther south the Alps show successive tiers 
of rural economy, again with their appropriate density of 
settlement. On their lower slope is found the vineyard belt, 
a region of highly intensive tillage, large returns upon labor, 
and hence of closely distributed settlement. Above that is the 
zone of field agriculture, less productive and less thickly 
peopled. Higher still is the wide zone of hay farming and 
stock-raising, supporting a sparse, semi-nomadic population 
and characterized by villages which diminish with the altitude 
and cease beyond 2000 meters. On Aetna, located in the 
tropical Mediterranean, three girdles of altitude have long 
been recognized, — ^the girdle of agricultuiae, the forest belt, 
and the desert summit. But the tourist who ascends Aetna, 
passes from the coast through a zone of orange and lemon 
groves, which are protected by temporary matting roofs 
against occasional frosts; then through vineyards and olive 
orchards which rise to 800 meters; then through a belt of 
summer crops rising to 1550 meters, and varied between 
1400 and 1850 meters elevation by stretches of chestnut 
groves, whose green expanse is broken here and there by the 
huts of the forest guards, the highest tenants of the mountain. 
From these lonely dwellings down to the sea, density of 
population increases regularly to a maximum of over 386 to 
the square mile (150 to the square kilometer) near the coast. 

In the tropical highlands of Mexico, Central and South 
America, on the other hand, concentration of population and 
its concomitant cultural development begin to appear above 
the 2000 meter line. Here are the chief seats of population. 
Mexico has three recognized altitude zones, the cold, the 
temperate and the hot, corresponding to plateau, high slopes 
and coastal piedmont up to 1000 meters or 3300 feet; but 
the first two' contain nine-tenths of the people. While the 
plateau has in some sections a population dense as that of 
France, the lowlands are sparsely peopled by wild Indians 
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and lumbermen. Ecuador has three-fourths of its population 
crowded into the plateau basins (mean elevation 8000 feet 
or £500 meters) enclosed by the ranges of the Andes. Peru 
presents a similar distribution, with a comparatively dense 
population on a plateau reaching to 11,000 feet (3500 
meters) or more, though its coastal belt, being healthful, dry, 
and fairly well supplied with irrigation streams from the 
Andes, is better developed than any other similar district 
in tropical America.^ In Bolivia, 7£ per cent, of the total 
population live at an altitude of 6000 to 14,000 feet, while 
five out of the nine most densely peopled provinces lie at 
elevations over 11,000 feet.® [See map page 9*] 

From Mexico to central Chile, the heavy rains from the 
trade-winds clothe the slopes with dense forests, except on the 
lee side of the high Andean wall of Peru and Chile, and 
reduce much of the piedmont to malarial swamp and 
jungle. The discouragement to primitive tillage found in 
the unequal fight with a tropical forest, the dryer, more 
bracing and healthful climate of ^ the high intermontane 
basins, their favorable conditions for agriculture by irrigation, 
and their naturally defined location stimulating to early 
cultural development, all combined to concentrate the popu- 
lation of prehistoric America upon the high valleys and 
plateaus. In historic times these centers have persisted, be- 
cause the civilized or semi-civilized districts could be best ex- 
ploited by the Spanish conquerors and especially because they 
yielded rich mineral wealth. Furthermore, the white popula- 
tion which has subsequently invaded tropical America has to a 
predominant degree reinforced the native plateau populations, 
while the imported negroes and mulattoes have sought the 
more congenial climatic conditions found in the hot lowlands. 

The relativity of geographical advantages in different Increasing 
historical periods warns us against assuming in all times a density- 
sparsity of population in mountains, even when the adjoining 
lowlands offer many attractions of climate and soil. In ages protection, 
of incessant warfare, when the motive of safety has strongly 
influenced distribution of population, protected mountain 
sites have attracted settlement from the exposed plains, and 
thus increased the relative density of population on the steep 
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slopes. The corrugated plateau of Armenia and Kurdistan, 
located on the uneasy political frontier of Russia, Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey, exposed for centuries to nomadic invasion 
from the east, shows a sparser population on its broad inter- 
montane plains than on the surrounding ranges. Security 
make? the latter the choicer places of residence. Hence they 
are held by the overbearing and marauding Kurds, late-comers 
into the land, while the older and numerically weaker Armeni- 
ans cower down on the lower levels. “ Here is an inversion of 
the usual order. The militantly stronger intruders, with no 
taste for agriculture, have seized the safer and commanding 
position on the hills, descending in winter with their cattle 
and horses to pasture and prey upon field and granary of the 
valley folk, whose better soil is a questionable advantage. 
Motive Instances of this sort, rare in modern times, because of 

of pro- general economic and social progress, multiply when we go 
tection history of primitive or ancient peoples. The Chero- 

inpi^tive Indians of the Southern Appalachians, surrounded by 
powerful neighbors in the Chickasaws, Creeks and the 
encroaching whites of the seaboard colonies, attacked by war 
parties of Shawnees and Iroquois from the north, located 
the bulk of their nation in the mountains. The Overhill and 
Middle towns, numbering together thirty-three and situated 
wholly in the mountains, comprised four-fifths of their figlit- 
ing force in 1775, while the nine towns distributed in the flat 
lands of Georgia and South Carolina were small and unim- 
portant. The Indians themselves distinguished these two 
divisions of their country, the one as Otarre or mountainous, 
and the others as Ayrate or low.'^ Similarly in ancient Gaul 
the three strongest tribes, the Sequani, Aedui, and \rverni, all 
had a large mountain nucleus. The Sequani hold the Jura 
range with part of the Saone Valley ; the Aedui held the north- 
east corner of the Central Plateau and some lands on the 
Saone, while the Arverni inhabited the western and central 
portion of the same highland. In a period of constant 
tribal migrations and war, the occupants of these high, 
protected locations were better able to defend themselves, and 
they maintained an adequate food supply by holding some of 
the adjoining lowland. Archaeologists generally agree that in 
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central and southern Italy settlement first took place in the 
mountains, gradually extending thence down into the plains. 

The superiority of the upland climate, the more abundant 
rainfall, the greater security against attack offered by moun- 
tain sites, and the excellent soil for agriculture resulting from 
the geological make-up of the Apennines, all combined to draw 
thither primitive and later settlement.^ [See map page 559.] 

Similarly in Britain of the Bronze Age, before the peoples of 
Aryan speech began to swarm over the island, the primitive 
inhabitants, involved in constant clan or tribal warfare, placed 
their villages on the hills, and left in the indestructible ter- 
races on their slopes the evidences of a vanished race and an 
outgrown social order.® 

The advance of civilization, which brought the ancient Geographic 
pirate-ridden city from the inner edge of the coastal zone conditions 
down to the wave-washed strand, also drew the hill town down 
to the plain, and the mountain population from their inacccs- mountain 
siblc strongholds to the more accessible and productive valleys, population. 
These facts contain a hint. The future investigation of 
archaeological remains in high mountain districts may reveal 
at considerable elevations the oldest and hence lowest strata of 
prehistoric development, strata which, in the more attractive 
valleys, have been obliterated or overlaid by later invasions 
of peoples and cultures. Ignoring this temporary attraction 
of population to protected mountain locations in ages of 
persistent warfare, we find that a comparison of many coun- 
tries reveals a decreasing food supply and decreasing density 
of population, with every increase of height above a certain 
altitude, except in favored mining regions and in some tropical 
lands, where better climatic conditions and freedom from 
malaria distribute settlements far above the steaming and 
forest-choked lowlands. The density of population in moun- 
tains is influenced also by the composition of the soil, which 
affects its fertility ; by the grade and exposure of the slopes, 
which detenifune the case and success of tillage ; by the proxim- 
ity of the highlands to teeming centers of lowland population, 
and by the general economic development of the people. 

In Great Britain, the sparsest population is found in the 
sterile highland moors of Scotland, where the county of 
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Sutherland has only 11 inhabitants to the square mile, Inver- 
ness only 20.^® These figures reveal also the remoteness 
of a far northern location. In the southern half of the island 
the sparsest populations are found in the Welsh county of 
Radnor, with 49 to the square mile, and in English Westmore- 
land with 85, both of them mountain regions, but reflecting 
in their larger figures their close proximity to the teeming in- 
dustrial centers of South Wales and Lancashire respectively. 
In France the most thinly settled departements are Basses- 
Alpes with 43 to the square mile and Hautes-Alpes with 50, 
which again owe even these figures in part to their situation 
on the margin of the densely populated valley of the middle 
Rhone. [See map page 559.] Norway, almost wholly a 
mountain country, averages only 18 souls to the square mile. 
Less than a tliousand square miles of its territory are under 
cultivation, and these arc distributed in small deltas at the 
heads of the fiords, in low strips here and there along its west- 
ern coasts, or in the openings of its mountain valleys to the 
southeast. Here too is massed the larger part of its inhabi- 
tants. A barren granitic soil, unfavorable zonal location, ex- 
cessive rainfall, paucity of level land, leaving the ‘^upright 
farm’^ predominant, and remoteness from any thickly settled 
areas, together with the resulting enormous emigration, have 
combined to keep down Norway’s population. 

If we turn to Switzerland, a country poor in the resources 
of its land but rich in the resourcefulness of its people, we 
find a high average density, 218 to the square mile; but this 
is due to the surprising industrial development of the marginal 
plains, which show in the Canton of Geneva 1356 to the square 
mile, and in Canton Zurich 706, while the rugged upland of 
Graubiinden (Grisons) shows only 38 to the square mile, 
Uri only 48, and Wallis (Valais) only 69. How limited is 
the food supply of the country is evident from the fact tliat 
only 2400 square miles, or fifteen per cent, of its area, can 
be ranked as arable land, fit for garden, orchard or grain field, 
while a larger proportion, or twenty-eiglit per cent, is made 
wholly useless by watercourses, glaciers, rock and detritus. 
One half of the entire country lies above the region where 
agriculture is possible. In the Cantons of Uri and Valais, 
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more than half the area is absolutely unproductive, scarcely 
less in the Grisons, and a third even in sunny Ticino/^ The 
three strictly Alpine provinces of Austria, Tyrol, Salzburg 
and Carinthia, reproduce approximately these geographic 
conditions. ‘ Nearly half of their area is uninhabited, and 
only one-seventh consists of arable land. In consequence 
they support only 75 inhabitants to the square mile, while 
just outside the mountains, in the piedmont or Alpine fore- 
land, this density is doubled.^^ Many tracts of the Carpa- 
thians, especially about the sources of the Theiss and Pruth 
and the wooded mountain borders of Transylvania, are among 
the most sparsely inhabited parts of Europe.^^ Japan, ridged 
by steep volcanic ranges, drenched by mountain-born rains, 
strewn with detritus from plunging torrents, can cultivate 
only 15.7 per cent, of its area, and is forced to leave 59 per 
cent, in forest rcserves.^^ 

These figures tell of the hard conditions of life character- Terrace 
istic of most mountain regions. Population under normal «€*^culture. 
circumstances settles in the narrow valleys between the 
ranges and along the borders of their drainage stream. Soon, 
however, the food supply becomes inadequate for the growing 
numbers, so that artificial means have to be employed to ex- 
pand the area of arable land. The soil on the mountain 
slopes is so thin that it yields only a scanty return to the 
labor of tillage. Moreover, under the operations of plough- 
ing and harrowing, it is exposed to the danger of washing; 
so that after a few croppings the underlying rock of the 
mountain side may be laid bare, and all that was valuable 
in the quondam field deposited 'in the valley as silt or swept 
away to enrich the distant delta of the nearest trunk river. 

To obviate this difficulty and to secure the desired increase 
of arable land, mountain peoples the world over have resorted 
to terrace agriculture. This means hand-made fields. Par- 
allel walls, one above the other, arc constructed on horizontal 
lines across the face of the steep slopes, and the intervals 
between are filled with earth, carried thither in baskets on the 
peasants’ backs. The soil must be constantly renewed and 
enriched by manure in the same way, and the masonry of the 
retaining walls kept in repair. Whenever possible these 
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costly terraced fields are located by preference on southward 
facing slopes, where the tilt of the land makes the fields 
catch the rays of the sun almost at right angles and thus 
counteracts the chill of the higher altitude, while the mountain 
behind protects the growing crops from cold northern 
winds. Good arable land, being limited in amount, com- 
mands a high price; and especially do choice terraced fields 
in vine-growing countries, since they make the best vine- 
yards. Such fields in Switzerland will bring from $300 to 
$2,000 an acre, and are estimated to produce annually two 
bottles of wine for every square foot.^® 

Terrace agriculture, rare in new countries, in the more 
densely populated Old World is widely distributed in 
mountainous areas. In Germany, where it is nearly identical 
with the culture of the vine, it is found along the steep slopes 
overlooking the valley of the Moselle and the Rhine ; also in 
the Vosges Mountains, the Black Forest and the Swabian 
Jura, to the limited altitude in which the vine will flourish in 
these northern regions. In the Alps it is widespread, and 
not confined to the culture of the vine. The traveler passing 
along the upper Rhone through the sunny Canton of Valais 
follows these terraced fields almost as far as Fiesch (altitude 
3458 feet), beyond which agriculture proper becomes more 
and more restricted on account of the elevation, and passes 
rapidly into the mere hay-making of a pastoral community. 
Between Leuk and Sierre, not only the mountain sides, but 
also the steep gravel hills constituting the old terminal moraine 
deposited by the receding Rhone glacier across the valley 
floor, are terraced to their very tops. 

Terrace cultivation prevails in the mountains of Italy; it 
is utilized not only for the vine, but for olives, maize, oats, 
hemp, rye and flax. On the gentler declivities of the Apen- 
nines, the terraced walls arc wider apart and lower than on 
the steep slopes of the Ligurian Apennines and along the 
Riviera of the Maritime Alps, where the mountains rise 
abruptly from the margin of the sca,'“ (Jareful and labori- 
ous terrace cultivation has produced in Ibily a class of superi- 
or gardeners. Tlie Genoese are famous for their skill in this 
sort of culture. The men from the Apenninc plateau of tho 
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Abruzzi readily find positions in the lowlands as expert 
gardencrs,^^ 

The Saracens of Spain in the tenth century converted Terrace 
ever}^ mountain slope into a succession of green terraces, culture 
They built 'walls of heavy masonry, and brought water, loam, 
and fertilizing materials from great distances. The slopes of 
Granada back of Malaga and Almeria were covered with vine- 
yards. Every foot of land susceptible of cultivation was 
turned to account, every drop of water from the ill-timed 
winter rains was conserved for the growing season. The ap- 
plication of intelligence and labor to tillage enabled the His- 
pano-Arab provinces to support a dense population.^® These 
Saracen cultivators had come from the severest training 
school in all Eurasia. Where the arid tableland of Arabia is 
buttressed on the southwestern front by high coast ranges 
(6000 to 10,500 feet or 2000 to 3200 meters) is Yemen, 
rich in its soil of disintegrated trap rock, adequately watered 
by the dash of the southwest monsoons against its towering 
ridges; but practically the whole country is atilt. Conse- 
quently the mountains have been terraced from the base often 
up to 6000 feet. The country presents the aspect of vast 
agi’icultural amphitheaters, in which the narrpw paths of 
ancient paving zigzag up and up through successive zones of 
production. Here is a wide range of fruits — oranges, lemons, 
figs, dates, bananas and coffee; then apricots, apples, plums, 
grapes, quinces, peaches, together with grains of various zonal 
distribution, such as millet, maize, wheat and barley. The 
terrace walls arc from five to eight feet high, but toward 
the top of the mountains they often increase to fifteen feet. 

Though laid without mortar, they are kept in perfect repair. 

Reservoirs filled with water from the two rainy seasons, supply 
the irrigation channels.^® In the narrow valleys of the Nejd 
plateau in central Arabia and on the mountain slopes of Oman 
arc found the same irrigated gardens and terraced planta- 
tions. This laborious tillage underlay the prosperity of the 
ancient Sabacan monarchy of Yemen, as it explains the popu- 
lation of »36,000 souls who occupy the modern capital of 
Sanaa, located at an altitude of 7600 feet (2317 meters).®® 

Turning eastward, we find terrace agriculture widely dis- Uhnalaya?, 
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tributed in Himalayan lands. The steep mountain sides of 
the Vale of Kashmir are cultivated thus to a considerable 
height. The terraces are irrigated by contour channels 
constructed along the hillsides, which bring the water for miles 
from distant snow-fed streams. Their shelf-like fields are 
green with fruit orchards and almond groves, with vineyards 
and grain fields.^^ The terraced slopes about the Himalayan 
hill-station of Simla (elevation 7100 to 8000 feet) feed the 
summer population of English, who there take refuge from 
the deadly heat of the plains. The mountain sections of the 
native states of Nepal and Bhutan present the view of 
slopes cut into gigantic stairs, each step a field of waving 
rice kept saturated by irrigating streams from abundant 
mountain springs. Farther north, where Himalayas and 
Hindu Kush meet, terrace agriculture is combined with irriga- 
tion in the high Gilgit valleys, and farther still along that 
mere gash running down from the Pamir dome, called the 
Hunza Valley. Here live the once lawless robber tribes of 
the Hunzas and Nagaris, whose conquest cost the British a 
dangerous and expensive campaign in 1892, but whose exten- 
sive terraces of irrigated fields and evidences of skillful til- 
lage gave the whole country an appearance of civilization 
strangely at variance with the barbarous character of its in- 
habitants.^^ 

In Tibet North of the outer Himalayan range, near the sources of the 

and China^ Indus and Sutlej rivers in Ladak or Western Tibet, this 
same form of cultivation has been resorted to by the retarded 
and isolated Mongolian inhabitants. Here at an altitude of 
11,000 feet or more (3364 meters), along mountain ranges of 
primitive rock yielding only a scant and sterile soil, terraces 
are laboriously constructed; their surfaces arc manured with 
burnt remains of animal excrements, which must first serve 
as fuel in this timberless land before they are applied to 
the ground. In this stronghold of Buddhism almost every 
lamasery has its terraced fields yielding good crops of grain 
and fruit.®® In the densely populated Sze Chuan pi^ovincc 
of western China, cultivation has climbed from the fertile 
basins of the Min and upper Yangtze rivers far up the 
surrounding mountains, where it is carried on terraces to the 
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foot of vertical cliffs."'^ Farther north where the mountain 
province of Shensi occupies the rise of land from the Chinese 
lowlands to the central highlands of Asia, terraces planted 
with wheat or other grains cover the mountain slopes. 

Terrace tillage is rare in new countries of extensive plains. In ancient 
like the United States and Canada, where the level lands still 
suffice for the agricultural needs of the people; but in the 
confined mountain basins and valleys which made up the 
Inca’s territory in ancient Peru, every available natural field 
was utilized for cultivation, and terraces brought the obstinate 
mountain sides under the dominion of the Andean peasant. 

They were constructed, a hundred or more in number, rising 
1000 or 1500 feet above the floor of the highland valley, con- 
tracting in wddth as they rose, till the uppermost one was a 
narrow shelf only two feet broad. These were extended by 
communal labor year after year, with increase of population, 
just as to-day in Java and the neighboring islands, and be- 
came the property of the Inca. Streams from the higher 
slopes were conducted in canals and distributed from terrace 
to terrace, to irrigate and fertilize. These terraces therefore 
yielded the best crops of potatoes, maize and pulse. The 
cultivable area was further extended by floating gardens, con- 
sisting of rafts covered with earth, which floated on the surface 
of kkes.^® They existed in ancient Mexico also,^^ and arc 
used to-day in the lakes and streams of Tibet and Kashmir^’’ 
and the rivers of overcrowded China. 

Mountainous islands, born of volcanic forces or the partial Terrace 
submergence of coastal ranges, have steep surfaces and scant fg^^i^ulture 
lowlands. Their inhabitants command limited area at best, famous 
Driven to agriculture by their isolation, drawn to it by the islands, 
favorable oceanic climate, such islands develop terrace tillage 
in its most pronounced form. On the precipitous pitch of 
Teneriifc, every particle of alluvial soil is collected to make 
gardens. Long lines of camels, laden with boxes of earth, 
may be seen coming almost daily into the town of Santa Cruz, 
bringing soil for the tcrraccs.^^ This is desperate agriculture. 

Irrigated terraces scar the steep slopes of many Polynesian 
islands.^^ They arc highly developed among the Malay Bat- 
taks of Sumatra, especially for rice culture.®^ In Java, Bali 
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and Lombok they reach a perfection hardly equalled elsewhere 
in the world. In Java they begin at an altitude of 1000 feet, 
cutting main and branch valleys into amphitheaters, and 
covering hundreds of square miles.®“ On the volcanic slopes 
of Lombok the terrace plots vary from many acres to a few 
square yards, according to the grade, while a complete system 
of irrigation uses every brook to water the terraces. Here 
as in Java the work began at a very early period, when it 
was probably introduced among the native Malays by Brah- 
mans from India.®"* Japan, two-thirds of whose area is moun- 
tainous, has terraced its steep valley walls often up to 2000 
feet or more, and utilized every patch of ground susceptible 
of tillage.®^ 

A mountain environment often occasions a forced develop- 
ment in the form of agriculture among peoples who other- 
wise still linger in a low stage of barbarism or savagery. The 
wild, head-hunting Igorots, inhabiting the Cordilleras of north 
central Luzon, have levelled the face of their mountains into 
a series of platforms, held by retaining walls from twenty to 
thirty feet high. On these they cultivate upland rice at an 
altitude of 5000 feet. The Igorot province of Bontoc con- 
tains valleys in which every available foot of land is terraced 
for rice, and which present artificial landscapes vividly recall- 
ing Japan. Labor is the heritage of each inhabitant. Every 
man, woman and child down to ten years of age shares in the 
work of providing food.®® Africa shows parallel cases. The 
Angoss people, a savage negro tribe who occupy part of the 
Murchison Range in northern Nigeria, have mapped out all 
their sloping land into little terraces, sometimes only a foot 
or two wide. One of their peaks, 4186 feet high, has its 
plateau top covered with populous villages, owing to the pro- 
tection of the site, and every inch of its slope cut into terraces 
planted with millet and guinea corn.®® A more primitive form 
of this tillage is found in the country of the Marunga negroes, 
who occupy the steep western face of the rift valley filled by 
Lake Tanganyika. Here Cameron found the surface not 
regularly terraced, but retaining walls of loose stones disposed 
at intervals, which served to hold the soil in place, without 
greatly altering the natural slope. The scene recalled tlic ter- 
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raced heights of Switzerland, and the people working there 
looked like flies on a wall/' In the semi-arid country of Su- 
danese Darfur, where only the mountain districts are well 
watered and thickly populated, small terraces for grain and 
melons cover all the slopes/* 

Mountain agriculture is necessarily laborious. The paucity Fertilizing 
of arable land precludes the possibility of letting fields lie 
fallow. These, to prevent exhaustion, must be constantly 
and abundantly fertilized, all the more as conditions of exces- 
sive subaerial denudation found in the steep slope and usual 
heavy rainfall of mountains, as well as possible glacial scour- 
ing of the land in the past, have greatly attenuated the layer 
of soil called upon to support plant life. The Swiss or Tyro- 
lese farmer cherishes his manure pile as at once source 
and badge of his wealth. After harvest it is carted or carried 
in baskets not only to the terraces, but also to the wide 
alluvial fan that grows his oats and rye, to his meadows and 
hay fields. Both in Mexico and Peru the soil received a dress- 
ing of poudrette. Manuring was most extensive where pop- 
ulation was densest, as in the isolated mountain valleys 
opening out upon the desert coast of Peru. Every kind of 
organic refuse was utilized, and fish was buried with the 
kernels of maize as a fertilizer. The deposits of guano found 
on the headlands and off-shore islands were used from the 
remotest times. Different guano beds were assigned to the 
several provinces, and the breeding places of the birds were 
protected by law.*^ Ashes and decayed wood were employed 
for the same purpose, or plants were dug into the soil, while 
human manure was in Mexico a marketable commodity as in 
China."^^ 

In all mountain regions where population has begun to Economy 
press upon the meager limits of subsistence, level land and 
soil are at a premium. In ancient Peru space was begrudged 
for the dcad.^^ Cities covered considerable space on the roomy viUagea. 
intermontane plateaus; but in the narrow lateral valleys, 
houses and temples were built on rocks, in order to 
reserve every fertile spot for agriculture.*^ The traveler 
notices the same thing throughout the Alps. Compact vil- 
lages cling to the mountain sides, leaving the alluvial hem of 
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the stream or level glacial teiTace free for the much needed 
fields. Only in broad longitudinal valle 3 ’’S 5 like that of Ander- 
matt, do the settlements complacently spread out their skirts, 
or on wide alluvial fans where transverse valleys aebouch upon 
the plains. The mountaineers of the Crimea construct their 
houses against the precipices, excavating into their face 
and building up the front with stones, and thus reserve 
the gentler slopes for vineyards and gardens.'^® In the 
Kangra, Kuniaon, and Garhwal districts of the British Hima- 
layas, the large Indian villages of the plains give place to 
small hamlets or detached homesteads, scattered here and 
there wherever occasional patches of soil on a hillside or in 
a narrow valley offer hope of sustenance. These hamlets 
or dwellings are located on the sides of the mountains, because 
level spots which can be irrigated must be reserved for rice 
fields.^^ The high site is also freer from malaria. 

In the high Himalayan province of Ladak or Western 
Tibet, this principle of land economy reaches a climax. All 
settlement is on the perpendicular. The abrupt mountain 
sides are honey-combed with tombs, villages and Buddhist 
lamaseries in the detached localities where population occurs. 
A pleasure walk through one of tliesc Tibetan towuis means 
a climb by steep flights of steps hewn out of the rock, varied 
by a saunter up ladders, where the sheer face of a cliff must 
be surmounted to reach the houses on a ledge above.'^*'* Pictures 
of tliesc recall forcibly the cliff-dw'cllings of the Pueblo 
Indians. Even the important market city of Lch covers the 
lower slope of the mountain at an altitude of 11,600 feet, 
and from its height overlooks the cultivated fields in the sandy 
valley bed below, made fertile by irrigating streams from 
debouching canons.'^" The Ladak villages always shun the 
plains. The desire to economize level arable land docs not 
alone dictate tliis choice of sites, however; the motive of pro- 
tection against inundation, when the snows melt and the 
streams swell, and also, to some degree, against hostile attack, 
is an additional factor. In the mountainous parts of over- 
crowded China, again, the food problem is the dominant 
motive. In the rugged highland province of Shensi, a village 
of several hundred people covers only a few acres, and rises 
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in closely packed tiers of houses against the mountain side.^^ 

In the wilder, half-conquered parts of Sze Chuan the villages 
crown the lower peaks, cling to the base of the mountains, 
or are perched on ledges of rock overlooking the gorges. 

Among the steep cliffs bordering the upper Yangtze, occupied 
chiefly by the timid, displaced Mantze aborigines, at an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet, small platforms resting on beams pro- 
jecting from the sheer mountain face support minute houses, 
whose backs burrow into the cliff behind. The small children 
are tied to the door post, to keep them from falling into the 
millet field below. The house is accessible only by bolts driven 
into the cliff. Above and below is the farm — small patches 
of tilled soil, often not larger than a bath towel, to which 
the cultivator lowers himself by a rope.^^ Here life hovers on 
the brink of death and despair. 

Paucity of arable land in mountain regions leads to the Mountain 
utilization of the untillable slopes for stock grazing. This 
industry is always a valuable ally to mountain agriculture " 

on account of the manure which it yields ; but in high altitudes, 
where the steepness or I’ockiness of the soil, cold and the 
brevity of the growing season restrict or eliminate cereal crops, 
it becomes the dominant occupation of the inhabitants, while 
agriculture takes a subordinate place, limited to the produc- 
tion of hay and fodder for the winter feeding of the stock. 

Above the line of tree growth flourish the natural summer 
pastures up to the border of perpetual snow; and just below 
lies a zone which, if cleared of its forests, supports a thick 
carpet of grass and herbage, though too cold to ripen grain. 

The high pastures arc particularly nourishing. Cows feed- 
ing licre in the Alps give better milk than the ‘^homc” or 
valley cows, though a smaller quantity. Sheep and goats do 
equally well, but swine are profitable only as a by-product, 
to utilize the refuse of the cheese and butter industry. The 
area of these pastures far exceeds that of arable land in 
mountain regions. In Switzerland they comprise about 27 
per cent, of the tohil productive area; hay meadows 24 j per 
cent., but fields and gardens only 20 per cent.^*^ In the 
Austrian province of Salzburg, pastures make up 1S.3 per 
cent., hay meadows 84.6 per cent., and tilled fields only 11.7 
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per cent, of the total productive area. In the Tyrol the 
figures are much the same.*"® Since Norway has over 67 per 
cent, of its total area in bare mountains, snow fields, bogs 
and lakes, it is not surprising to find only 7.6 per cent, in 
pastures, 2.2 per cent, in meadows, and 0.7 per cent, in grain 
fields; but here the pastures are ten times the arable area.°^ 
The season of the summer feeding on the grass lands is short. 
In the so-called High Alps it frequently lasts only six or 
seven weeks, in the Grisons at most thirteen weeks, and in 
Norway from two to three months.^^ 

High mountain regions, practically restricted to this Gras- 
wirthschaft, soon reach their maximum of prosperity and 
population. The amount of hay secured for the winter feed- 
ing limits the number of cattle, and the number of the cattle, 
through their manure, fixes the valley hay supply. Alpine 
pastures cannot be enlarged, and they may be reduced by 
accidents of nature, such as landslides, devastating torrents, 
or advance of ice fields or glaciers. They cannot be improved 
by capital and labor, and they may deteriorate chemically 
by exhaustion. The constant export of butter and cheese 
from Alpine pastures in recent times, without substitution 
by any fertilizer beyond the local manure, has caused the 
diminution of phosphoric acid in the soil and hence im- 
poverishment. Canton Glarus has shown a steady decline 
since 1630 in the number of cows which its mountain pastures 
can support.®^ Many other Alpine districts show the same 
deterioration. 

The remoteness of these highland pastures from the perma- 
nent villages necessitates Sennenwirthschaft^ or the mainte- 
nance of out-farms and shepherds on the mountains during the 
grazing season. This involves a semi-nomadic existence for 
such inhabitants as serve as herdmen. In June, as soon as the 
high pastures begin to grow green, cattle, sheep and goats 
ascend step by step in the wake of summer, as she climbs 
the slope, and they return in autumn to the valleys. Thex*o 
they feed on the stubble of hay and grain fields, till the in- 
creasing cold Confines them to their low stables. The hut 
of the Sermer or Saeter, as the herdsman ivS variously called 
in Switzerland and Norway, consists of a living room and a 
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smaller apartment for making butter and cheese, while against 
the steep slope is a rude stone shelter for the cattle and goats. 
The predominance of summer pastures has made cattle-raising 
a conspicuous part of agriculture in the Alps and in Norway. 
In many parts of Switzerland, cattle are called “wares” and 
the word cheese is used as a synonym for food, as we use bread. 
A Swiss peasant who has a reputation for cheese making is 
popular with the girls.''^ Here even Cupid turns dairy expert. 

Since it is scarcely practicable to divide these highland 
pastures, they have generally remained communal property, 
whether in Norway Switzerland, the Bavarian Alps, the 
British Himalayan districts,'^'^ Nepal and Bhutan, or Kash- 
mir.°® In Europe their use is generally regulated. As a rule, 
a Swiss villager may keep on the Allmende during the summer 
as many head of cattle as he is able to stall-feed during the 
winter. Any in excess of this number must be paid for at a 
fixed I'ate to the village or commune treasury Hay-sheds 
and herdsmen’s huts mark these districts of temporary occu- 
pation near the altitude limits of human life throughout 
Europe. In Asia, likewise, arc to be found small villages, 
inhabited only in summer by herdsmen tending their flocks. 
Such is the hamlet of Minemerg, located at an altitude of about 
8000 feet at the southern entrance to the Borzil Pass over 
the Western Himalayas, and Sonamerg (altitude 8660 feet 
or 2640 meters) just below the Zogi La Pass, both of them 
surrounded by rich meadows on the northern rim of the Vale 
of ICashmir.^^ 

The utilization of mountain pastures for stock raising is 
almost universal. In the arid highlands of Central Asia, it 
is tlie essential supplement to the pastoral nomadism of the 
steppes and deserts, and to the limited sedentary agriculture 
found along the irrigated piedmont slopes. Here and else- 
where the animal raised varies widely — the llama and vicuna 
in Peru, which thrive best at 10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation, 
and multiply rapidly on the ichu or coarse grass which clothes 
the slopes of the higher Andes \ip to snow line ; sheep, goats, 
yaks and herds of dzo, a useful hybrid between yak and cow, 
in the highland districts of Sze Chuan. Here the Mantze 
mountaineers look their houses and leave their villages de- 
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serted, while they camp with their herds on the high pastures 
at 10,000 feet or more.®^ Only economical, ingenious Japan 
has failed to develop stock raising, though mountains comprise 
two-thirds of its area. The explanation has often been sought 
in Buddhism, which inhibits the use of animal food; but this 
religious rule probably found ready acceptance in Japan, just 
because the paucity of animal food made its observance easy, 
for the fish industry of the Empire never suffered from the in- 
hibition. The reason is probably to be sought elsewhere. The 
native grass of Japan, which relentlessly crowds out all im- 
ported grazing crops, is a bamboo grass with sharp, hard, 
serrated edges, and is said to cut the entrails of horses and 
sheep.®® 

While the high pastures are ample for the summer feed- 
ing, the chief problem of mountain stock-farmers is to secure 
feed for the winter support of their animals. This taxes their 
industry and ingenuity to the utmost. While the herdsmen 
are away tending their charges on the heights, the rest of 
the population are kept busy at home, getting fodder for the 
six or seven months of stall-feeding. This includes the culti- 
vation of hardy crops like oats, rye and barley, which will 
mature at a great altitude, hay-making and collecting twigs 
and even leaves for the less fastidious goats. In Switzerland 
as in Norway the art of mowing lias reached its highest pitch. 
Grass only three inches high is cut thrice yearly. The Nor- 
wegian peasant gathers a small hay harvest from the roofs 
of his house and bams, and from the edges of the highways. 
In Switzerland not a spear of grass escapes. In places in- 
accessible to cattle and goats, the peasant gathers hay by the 
handful with crampons on his feet, generally from the ledges 
of cliffs. He stacks it in one spot, and brings it down to the 
valley by sledge in winter. He is the Wildlmicr or wild hay 
gatherer. His life is so dangerous, that the law permits only 
one Wildheuer to a family.®^ In high Alpine cantons this 
office is the privilege of the poor.®” The traveler in Norway 
frequently sees huge bundles of hay sliding down to the 
valley on wires stretched ^rom some higli point on the precipi- 
tous fiord wall. This represents the harvest from isolated 
spots or from the field of the summer shepherd. In the vicinity 
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of every saeter hut, a plot of ground is fenced in, enriched 
svitli the manure gathered during the summer, and utilized 
to grow fine nourishing grass, which is mown and transported 
down to the valley farm.**® Here economy of vegetative 
resources reaches its climax. 

In mountain regions of heavy rainfall, thick dew and numer- Methods 
ous cloudy days, it becomes a problem to get the hay dried of curing 

and stored before a drenching shower comes. In many ^ 

parts of Switzerland, therefore, the peasant on a clear morning 
cuts a limited amount of grass. This, with the help of his 
wife and children, he diligently turns and tosses at short 
intervals all day long, thus subjecting it to a rapid curing 
process by the action of the wind and the sun, whose rays are 
doubly effective in the rarefied air of the heights. In the 
evening the hay is made up into bundles and carried on his 
back to the barn. In other parts of Switzerland the green 

hay is hung on horizontal poles arranged against the sunny 
side of the chalet and under its projecting roof, thus exposed 
to the heat and protected from the rain till cured. In Norway 
the same purpose is achieved by setting up in the fields racks 
supporting long horizontal bars, over which the newly cut 
grass is hung. There it is exposed to the gentle fanning of 
the wind and penetrated by the warmth of the sun, in the 
short intervals when the sky is not overcast; and during a 
shower it sheds the water immediately, so that a minimum of 
harm is done. In the mountains of Germany, the hay is 
stacked on cone-shaped racks made of poles, with lateral pro- 
jections which support the grass; thus the air can circulate 
freely inside the hollow cone, which is lifted well above the 
ground. Elsewhere sharpened stakes provided with cross bars 
arc simply driven into the ground, and on these the hay 
is draped till cured. 

Mountain hay-making leaves nothing to chance ; too much 
depends upon the crop. In fact, at high altitudes it becomes 
the only crop. Cereal culture drops off with every increase 
of elevation. Norway has few fields above 1600 fect;®^ even 
barley fails to ripen above 2600 feet. In the mountains of 
Wiirtenberg we find pure Graswirtkschaft at 3000 feet 
elevation, with only a small garden patch near the dwell- 
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ing.^^ It is interesting to take a tramp up one of the longi- 
tudinal or lateral valleys of the Alps, and observe the economic 
basis of life gradually change from agriculture to hay-making, 
till in some high-laid Alpine cirque, like Bad Leuk or Barmaz 
at the head of the Val dTlez, one sees only meadows and an 
occasional potato patch, which impresses the lowlander as a 
last despairing effort in the struggle for existence. 

Where climate and soil do so little for the support of life, 
man must do much. Work must in some way be made to 
compensate for an ungenerous Nature. The closely housed 
existence necessitated by the long severe winters of high alti- 
tudes stimulates industries in the home. The winter feeding 
of the stock involves little labor, so the abundant leisure would 
otherwise be wasted. Hence it is no accident that we find 
almost everywhere native mountain industries in a high state 
of development, and often characterized by an artistic beauty 
which seems to be the one flower of this barren environment. 
They are naturally based upon the local raw materials of the 
mountains, such as wood, metals, clays, and especially the 
wool of sheep and goats. Moreover, their products are articles 
of small bulk and large value, adapted to costly mountain 
transportation. Those of Kashmir are typical — carved wood, 
artistic metal work in silver and copper, puttoo cloth, carpets 
and the famous Kashmir shawls.®® The stark life of Tibet 
shows in its industries an unexpected richness and beauty. 
The men spin and weave wool into puttoo cloth of all grades ; 
some of it is extraordinarily fine in texture and color, and is 
exported by caravan in considerable quantity to northern 
China and Mongolia. Pastil sticks, made of aromatic wood 
and impregnated with musk and gold-dust, are a conspicuous 
commodity in the trade with Peking. Tibet is rich in metals, 
especially silver and gold. Even the nomad shepherds of the 
tablelands know how to purify gold-dust over a fire of argols ; 
hence it is not surprising that the settlements in the irrigated 
mountain valleys should develop real artists in metallurgy.'^® 
The province of Dergd, which excels in metal work, produces 
swords, guns, teapots, bells and seals of extremely artistic 
design and perfect finish.'^’- The jewelry of Tibet suggests 
Byzantine work. It includes ear-rings and charm boxes of 
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gold and carved turquoise, and is marked by the same delicate 
finish. But whether the Tibetan is working in wood, gold, 
brass, or wool, he uses native designs of real merit, and shows 
the expert craftsman’s hand/“ His activities recall the metal 
work of the Caucasus and the famous rugs of Daghestan. 

Turning to Europe we find watch and clock making in the 
Black Forest and the Jura, wood-carving in the Swiss and 
Norwegian mountains, bobbin lace in the Erz range and in 
Alpine Appenzcll, and the far more beautiful Italian product 
of the rugged Abruzzi and the Frioulian Alps. The Slovaks 
of highland Hungary are expert in wire-drawung,^^ and the 
peasant of the central Apennines makes from the gut of his 
goats the finest violin strings in the world, the so-called Roman 
strings.*^^ The low Thuringian and Franconian Forests, which 
harbor denser populations, have by a minute subdivision of 
labor turned their local resources to the making of dolls, which 
they supply to the markets of the world. Here too the manu- 
facture of glass articles, porcelains, majolica and terra-cotta 
flourishes.'^® Most of these mountain industries merely supple- 
ment the scant agricultural resources; they represent the 
efforts of industrious but hard pressed people to eke out their 
meager subsistence. 

The application of steam to industry has converted Overpopu- 
mountain regions of abundant mineral wealth into centers of 
production for the markets of the world. But this is the his- 
tory of only the last century, and of only favored mountain re- 
gions. The utilization of waterpower for electricity in factories 
is transforming the piedmont belts of the Alps and Apennines ; 
but life in the interior of these ranges remains unaltered by 
the denser population at their base, except for the increased 
demand for the butter, milk and cheese of the highland pas- 
tures. For the world at large, therefore, the obvious and per- 
sistent fact of mountain economy is a scanty food supply se- 
cured by even the most intelligent and untiring labor, and a 
fixed tendency to overpopulation. The simplest remedy for this 
evil is emigration, a fact which Malthus observed.^® Hence 
emigration is an almost universal phenomenon in highland 
regions. Sometimes it is only seasonal. It takes place in the 
fall after the field work is over, and is %9 the paucity of 
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industries possible in the mountains during the winter. It 
seems to be a recurrence of that nomadic note in the motif 
of mountain life — that migration in summer upward to the 
borders of the snow, in winter downward to the sun-warmed 
plains. In autumn the Swiss descend from the Jura and 
Alps in great numbers to cities, seeking positions as servants 
or pastry-cooks. The Auvergnats leave their home by the 
thousand in the fall, when snow covers the mountains, to work 
in the cities as hewers of stone and drawers of water, then 
return in summer to resume their tasks in field and pasture, 
bringing back sums of money which noticeably enrich the 
home districts.’^’^ 

Forms of This seasonal emigration often assumes the form of pcd- 
temporary dling, in order to dispose of small home-made wares. From the 
emigration. Basilicata and Modena Apennines the young men follow the 
pedler’s trade, but the Basilicata village of Viggiano furnishes 
Italy with many wandering musicians.'^® The Kabylcs of the 
Atlas Mountains go out in parties of two or three in the fall, 
and hawk every kind of goods, bringing back from their 
journey quantities of wool for home weaving.*^® The emigra- 
tion may last for several years, but finally the love of home 
generally calls the mountaineer back to his rugged hills. 
The Galicians of the Cantabrian Mountains of northern Spain 
leave their poor country for a time for the richer provinces 
of Portugal and Spain, where they become porters, water- 
carriers and scavengers, and are known as boorish, but indus- 
trious and honest. The women from the neighboring mountain 
province of Asturias are the professional wet-nurses of Spain. 
They are to be seen in every aristocratic household of Madrid, 
but return to the mountains with their savings when their 
period of service ends.®® In mountainous Basutoland, the 
Kaffir Switzerland of South Africa, arable land and pastures 
are utilized as completely as local methods of husbandry per- 
mit ; and yet the native Kaffirs go in large numbers — 28,000 
out of a total population of 220,000 in 1896 — ^to work in the ’ 
mines of Kimberley and the Witwatersrand. They also return 
in time with their savings.®^ Similarly the Battaks of the 
rugged mountain-rimmed plateau of western Sumatra emi- 
grate in increasing numbers to the lowlands, and hire them- 
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selves out for a term of years on the Dutch plantations.®^ 

Another interesting and once rather widespread phase of 
this temporary emigration appears in the mercenary troops 
formerly drawn from mountain regions. After the Burgun- 
dian wars of the fifteenth century, the Swiss became the 
mercenaries of Europe, and in 1503 were first employed as 
papal life-guards. They served the kings of France from 
Louis XI. till the tragedy of the Tuileries in 1792; and in 
that country and elsewhere they made the name “Switzer” 
a synonym for guard or attendant,®® till in 1848 the mercen- 
ary system was abolished. The pressure of population at home 
and the military spirit of the Scotch Highlanders once led the 
young Gaels to seek their fortunes in military service abroad, 
as in the army of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden.®^ Gurkhas 
from Himalayan Nepal, an independent state, are employed in 
considerable numbers in the Indian army to-day, and consti- 
tute one of the most reliable divisions of the native troops. In 
January, 1901, there were 12,797 Gurkhas drawing pay from 
the Indian government as soldiers, besides 6000 more employed 
as military police, porters, and in other capacities.®® Similar- 
ly ancient Arcadia, the mountain core of Peloponnesus, was 
a constant liivc of mercenaries. 

Often, however, pennanent emigration is the result, robbing Permanent 
the mountain population of its most enterprising element, emigration. 
Piedmontese, Bergamese, and Frioulians from the Italian Alps 
leave their country in large numbers. Many of them find 
work in Marseilles and other towns of southern France, infus- 
ing an Italian strain into the population there and making seri- 
ous competition for the local French. A proverb says there is 
no country in the world without sparrows and Bergamese.®® 

Geneva, once the citadel of Calvinism, is to-day a Catholic 
town, owing to the influx of Catholic laborers from Alpine 
Savoy. The overflow of the redundant population of this 
mountain province has given the Swiss canton a character 
diametrically opposed to its traditions.®^ The Chinese prov- 
inces of Chili and Manchuria have been largely populated by 
immigrants from the barren mountain peninsula of Shantung ; 
Manclmria has thereby been converted from an alien into 
a native district,®® 
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Emigration on so large a scale exercises far-reaching eco- 
nomic and historical influences. Norse colonization contributed 
interesting chapters to the history of Europe in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Norwegians who have flocked to America 
have made a deep impress upon our Northwestern States, 
Switzerland in 1902 and 1903 gave us 9500 of its subjects, 
a valuable contribution. Scotchmen of Highland birth are 
scattered over the whole world, carrying with them everywhere 
their sturdy qualities of character. Even the stay-at-home 
French lose emigrants from their mountain districts. The 
people of the Basses- Alps go to Mexico, and the Basques 
from the French Pyrenees seek Argentine.”^ The honesty, 
industry, and frugality of these mountain emigrants make 
them desirable elements in any colonial population, and insure 
their success when they seek their fortunes in the uncrowded 
western world. 

The alternative to overpopulation and its remedy emigra- 
tion is found in preventive checks to increase. These some- 
timfes take the form of restricted or late marriages, as Malthus 
found to be the case in Norway and Switzerland in 1799,^^ 
before the introduction of steam or electric motive power had 
stimulated the industries of these countries or facilitated emi- 
gration thence. The same end is achieved! by the widespread 
religious celibacy wliich sometimes characterizes mountain 
communities.’ In the barren Auvergne Plateau of France, the 
number of younger sons who become priests is extraordinary. 
Many daughters become nuns. Celibacy, seconded by exten- 
sive emigration, clears the field for the eldest son and the 
system of primogeniture which the poverty of this imggod 
highland has established as a fixed instittition in tiie Auver- 
gne.^^‘ A careful statistical investigation of the geographical 
origins of the Catholic priesthood in Europe might throw 
interesting light on the influences of environment, Tlie liarsh 
conditions of mountain life make the monastery a line of least 
resistance, while gcogi'aphical isolation nourishes the religious 
nature and benumbs the intellectual activities. 

It is in the corrugated liigliland of Tibet, chilled to barren- 
ness by an elevation of 12,000 feet or more (4000 meters), 
sterile and treeless from aridity, carved by canon-cutting 
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streams into deep gorges offering a modicum of arable soil for 
irrigation, that monasticism has developed into an ejflFective 
system to keep down population. Buddhism, with its convents 
and lamaseries, naturally recommended itself to a country 
where asceticism was obviously expedient. The Avorld show’^s 
nowhere else so large a celibate class. In Tibet, monks are 
estimated at 175,000 to 500,000 in a total population of three 
millions. Archibald Little estimates their number at one-third 
of the total male population. Derge, which is the most 
‘productive district both agriculturally and industrially of 
eastern Tibet and is also most densely inhabited, counts at 
least 10,000 lamas in a total population of about 42,000.®® 
Not less than one-sixth of the inhabitants of Ladak are in 
religious houses as monks and nuns.®^ Families in Tibet arei 
small, yet each devotes one or more children to convent o^ 
monastic life.®® In western Tibet, especially about Taklald^ 
in the Himalayan border, one boy in every family is invariaj^ 
devoted to the priesthood, and one or more daughters 
become nuns. But the nun generally resides with her 
or lives in some monastery — with unspeakable results.®> ^ 
The Tibetans seem to be enthusiastic Malthusia; 
all the courage of their convictions. Religious cclibai 

them is only an adjunct to another equally effec;,.,,^,^ , 

device for restricting population. This is the in^wj^oi^f 
polyandry, which crops out in widely distribu^i^K^ui^in 
regions of limited resources, just as it appears notjjgj^qij^tly^ , 
in primitive island societies. Its sporadic occu^refe^ in^ter^ 
sivc lowlands, as among the Warraus of Gumj^lJ^nd cert^f 
tribes of the Orinoco, is extremely rare, as occasiowt 

appearance among pastoral steppe- 3 fiwcllcrs^ 3 ^ the 
tots and Damaras,®^ It is often associatSJ^ith poly^smiy 
w'hcre wealth exists, and is never the form of mar- 

ytit' ihs frequency among mountain peoples is striking. 
Strabo describes fraternal polyandry as it existed in 
mountainous Yemen. There among a Semitic people, as to-day 
in Mongolian Tibet and among the aboriginal Todas of the 
Nilgiri Hills In peninsular India, the staff of one husband 
left at the door of the house excluded the otIuTS.®” In 
modern times the institution is found throughout Tibet, 
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and in the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts ad j oining 
it, as in Ladak, Kunawar, Kumaon, Garhwal, Spiti, Sirmur, 
among the Miris, Daphlas, Abors and Bhutias occupying the 
southern slope of the Himalayan s eastward from Sikkim, and 
the Murmese tribes of the Khasia Hills just to the south. 
The same practice occurs among the Coorgs of the Western 
Ghats, among the Nairs at the coastal piedmont of this range, 
among the Todas of the mountain stronghold known as the 
Nilgiri Hills (peaks 8000 feet or S6S0 meters), and it crops 
out sporadically among certain mountain Bantu tribes of 
South Africa.®^ 

Female There seems little doubt that polyandry, as Herbert Spencer 

infanticide, niaintains, has been adopted as an obvious and easy check 
upon increase of population in rugged countries.^^® It is 
generally coupled with other preventive checks. In the Nil- 
giri Hills, as we found also to be the case on many Polynesian 
islands, it is closely associated with female infanticide.^*^^ 
The Todas in 1867 showed a proportion of two men to one 
woman, but later, with the decline of infanticide under British 
rule, a proportion of 100 men to 76 women, and a resulting 
modification of the institution of polyandry.^‘^“ It may well 
be that the paucity of women suggested this form of marriage, 
whose expediency as an ally to infanticide in checking popu- 
lation later became apparent. The Todas arc a very primitive 
folk of herdsmen, living on the produce of their buffaloes, 
averse to agriculture, though not inhibited from it by the 
nature of their country, therefore prone to seek any escape 
from that uncongenial employment,^ and relying on the pro- 
tected isolation of their habitat to compensate for the weakness 
inherent in the small number of the tribe. 

Throughout Tibet and Ladak polyandry works liand in 
hand with the lamaseries in limiting population. The conspic- 
uous fact in Tibetan polyandry is its restriction to the agricul- 
tural portion of the population. The pastoral nomads of the 
country, depending on their yaks, sheep and goats, wandering 
at will over a very wide, if desolate territory, practice mon- 
ogamy and polygamy. The sedentary population, on the 
other hand, is restricted to tillable lands so small that each 
farm produces only enough for one family. Subdivision under 
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a divided inheritance would be disastrous to these dwarf 
estates, especially owing to possible complications growing 
out of irrigating rights.^®® Polyandry leaves the estate and 
the family undivided, and by permitting only one wife to 
several fraternal husbands restricts the number of children. 

It does this also in another way by diminishing the fertility 
of the mothers ; for all travelers comment upon the paucity 
of children in polyandrous families. 

Westermarck lays stress upon the fact that polyandry 
prevails chiefly in sterile countries. He regards it less as 
a conscious device to check increase of population than a 
result of the disproportion of males to females in polyandrous 
communities. The preponderance of male births he attrib- 
utes to the excessive endogamy bordering on inbreeding which 
tends to prevail in all Isolated mountain valleys; and also, as 
a possibility, to the undernourished condition of the parents 
caused by scanty food supplies, which Diising found to be 
productive of a high percentage of male births in proportion 
to female.^^^ The motive of restricting population seems en- 
titled to more weight than Westermarck concedes to it; for he 
slurs over the fact that in Tibet polyandry gives rise to a 
large number of superfluous women who fill the nunneries, 
while in the Nilgiri Hills redundant females were eliminated 
by infanticide. The fact seems to be that in the institution 
of polyandry we have a social and psychological effect of 
environment, reinforced by a physiological effect. 

A comparison of social conditions in the adjoining provinces Effects of 
of Baltistan and Ladak, which together comprise the Himal- polyandry 
ayan valley of the Indus, reveals the character of polyandry 
as a response to geographic environment. Both provinces 
arc inhabited by a Mongolian stock, but the Ladaki living 
on the uppermost stretch of the basin near Tibet arc Bud- 
dhists and polyandrists, while the Baltis farther down the val- 
ley arc Mussulmcu and polygamists. The Baltis, with their 
plurality of wives and numerous children, are wretchedly poor 
and live in squalor on the verge of starvation; but as the 
elevation of their valley ranges only from 4000 to 8500 feet, 
they are inured to heat, and therefore emigrate in large num- 
bers to the neighboring Mohammedan province of the Pun j ab, 


polygamy. 
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where they work as coolies and navvies. The Ladakis, on the 
other hand, living 9000 to 13,000 feet above the sea, die of 
bilious fever when they reach the lowlands. Cut off from 
emigration, they curtail population by means of polyandry 
and lamaseries. Consequently they show signs of pros- 
perity, are well fed, well clothed and comfortablj^ housed.^®'' 
Baltistan’s social condition illustrates in a striking way the 
powder of an idea like an alien creed, assimilated as the result 
of close vicinal location, to counteract for a time the influ- 
ences of local geographic conditions. 

The less civilized mountain peoples, whose tastes or low 
economic status unfit them for emigration, solve the problem 
of a deficient food supply by raiding the fields and stores of 
their richer neighbors. Predatory expeditions fill the history 
of primitive mountain peoples, and of the ancient occupants 
of highland regions which are now devoted to honest industry. 
The ancient Alpine tribes were one and all, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Danube, ‘‘poor and addicted to robbery,” as 
Strabo says. He analyzes their condition with nice discrim- 
ination. “The greater part [of the Alps], especially the 
summits of the mountains inhabited by robbers, arc barren and 
unfruitful, both on account of the frost and the ruggedness 
of the land. Because of the w^ant of food and other nec- 
essariesi, the mountaineers have sometimes been obliged to 
spare the inhabitants of the plains, that they might have 
some people to supply them.”^®^ The freebooters usually 
descended into the lowlands’ of Italy, Gaul and Helvetia, but 
the pass peoples lay in wait for their prey on the mountain 
roads. Strabo described the same marauding habits arising 
from the same cause among the mountaineers of nortliorn 
Spain, the Balkan range, and the highlands encircling 
the Mesopotamian plains.* 

Hunger is usually the spur. The tribesmen who inhabit 
the Hunza gorge were notorious robbers till their recent con- 
quest by the British, Despite the most careful terrace tillage, 
their country was much overpopulated. The supply of grain 
was so inadequate, that during the siumner the people sub- 
sisted wholly on fruit, reserving the grain for winter use. 
Therefore, when early summer opened tlie pass<.vs of the Kara- 
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koram and Himalayan ranges, and caravans began to move 
over the trade route between Kashmir and Yarkand, when 
the Kirghis nomads from the plains sought the pastures of 
the Pamir, the Hunza tribesmen found raiding caravans and 
herds, and pillaging the Gilgit Valley of Baltistan the easiest 
means of supplementing their slender resources. Hardy moun- 
taineers as they were, and born fighters, they always con- 
ducted their forays successfully, and returned to the shelter 
of their fastnesses, laden with plunder and driving thei’’ 
captive flocks before them. The perpetual menace of these 
Hunza raids caused large districts in the Gilgit Valley to be 
abandoned by their inhabitants, and cultivated land to lapse 
into wilderness,^^^ while the Chilas to the south pillaged the 
Astor Valley of Baltistan, carrying away crops and cattle, 
enslaving women and children.^^^ 

Marauding propensities are marked among all retarded Cattle- 
mountain peoples of modern times. The cattle-lifting clans 
of the Scotch Highlands, who preyed upon the Lowlands, 
have their counterpart in the Pathans of the Suleiman and 
Baluch mountain border who, till curbed by the British power 
in India, systematically pillaged the plains of the Sind.^^® The 
forest Bhils of the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges are scarcely 
yet married to agriculture ; so when in time of drought their 
crops fail and the game abandons the hill forests to seek water 
in the lowland jungles, the Bhils cheerfully revert to their 
ancestral habit of cattle-lifting.^^® 

The Caucasus was long a breeding place for robber tribes 
who made their forays into the pastures and fields of southern 
Russia. Robbery was part of the education of every Circas- 
sian prince, while one group of the Abassines conferred their 
chieftainship upon the most successful robber or the man of 
largest family. The Kurdish hillinen of the Armenian ranges 
descend with their herds of horses in winter to the warmer 
plains, where they exhaust the pastures and subject the 
Armenian villages to a regular system of blackmail.^^'*^ The 
wide grassy plains about Koukou Nor Lake, near the Chinese 
border of Tibet, attract numerous Mongol nomads with their 
herds ; but these rich pastures arc exposed to the depredation 
of Si Pan brigand tribes, who have their haunts in the deep, 
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impenetrable gorges of the neighboring mountains, and care- 
fully guard all the approaches to the same. They are Bud- 
dhists, but worship a special Divinity of Brigandage, to whom 
their lamas offer prayers for the success of every foray.^^® 
Hence, among mountain as among desert peoples, robbei*y 
tends to become a virtue; environment dictates their . ethical 
code. 

These depredations reflect to a great degree the complemen- 
tary relation of highlands and lowlands. The plains possess 
what the mountains lack. This is a fundamental fact of eco- 
nomic geography, and inevitably leads to historical results. 
The marauding expeditions of mountain peoples first acquire 
historical importance, either when the raids after long con- 
tinuance end in the conquest of the lowlands, and thus augment 
the resources and population of the highland state ; or, as is 
often the case, the raiders call down upon themselves the 
vengeance of the plainsmen, are subdued, and embodied in the 
lowland state. The conquest of ancient Assyria and the de- 
struction of Nineveh by the mountain Modes seems to have 
been a process of this kind. Long before their descent upon 
Mesopotamia, they were known as the ^Mangerous Modes, 
were constantly threatening the Assyrian frontiers and occupy- 
ing isolated tracts.^"® The predatory incursions of the 
Samnites of the Apennines into the fertile fields of Campania 
eventuated in the conquest of ancient Capua and other cities, 
and greatly strengthened the Samnite Confederacy. But this 
encroachment of the mountain tribes upon the plains aroused 
the cupidity and alarm of the Romans, who in turn bent their 
energies toward the final subjugation of the Samnites.^®^ 
Himalayan Nepal, after the unification of its petty Rajah 
states by the Gurkha conquest between 1768 and 1790, began 
encroachments and ravages upon the Indian Tcrai or fertile 
alluvial lowland at the foot of the mountains ; and finally by 
1858 had acquired title to a considerable strip of it, which by 
its rice fields and forests greatly strengthened the geographic 
and economic base of the highland state.^®'^ The Malay Hovas, 
inhabiting the central plateau of Madagascar, braced to 
effort by its temperate climate and not over-generous soil, 
have almost everywhere subdued the better fed but sluggish 
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lowlanders of the coast. There can be little doubt that the 
beneficent effects of an invigorating mountain climate, es- 
pecially in tropical and subtropical latitudes, have helped 
the hardy, active hill people to make easy conquest of the 
enervated plainsmen. 

It is more often the case, however, that the scant resources, Conquest 
small number, and divided political condition of the mountain of nioiip- 
tribes make such conquest impossible. Their depredations *^^®Sions. 
provoke reprisals from the stronger states of the plain, who 
bring the mountain region under subjection, merely to police 
their frontier. Strabo makes it clear that the Romans, having 
secured certain passes over the Alps, neglected the conquest 
of the ranges, tiU the increase of Roman colonies along the 
piedmont rim excited the cupidity of the mountaineers. Mus- 
covite dominion was extended over the Caucasus, both in order 
to check the persistent raids of its tribes into the Russian 
plains, and to secure control of its passes. The state of 
Kashmir, guided by a purely local policy, for years tried to 
conquer the robber tribes on its northwestern frontier, merely 
to protect its own border pi'ovinces. Then the British authori- 
ties of the Indian Empire began the same process, but fi-om 
a radically different motive. They saw the Gilgit and Hunza 
valleys, like the Chitral to the west, as highways through a 
mountain transit land, whose opposite approaches were held 
by the Russians.^“^ 

Such conquests, whatever be their motive, profit the van- 
quished in the end more than the victor. They result in the 
systematic and intelligent development of the mountain re- 
sources, and the maintenance of ampler social and economic 
relations between highland and lowland through the con- 
slructiou of roads, which must always represent the reach of 
the governing authority. The conquest of mountain peoples 
means always expensive and protracted campaigns. The 
invader has always two enemies to fight, Nature and the armed 
foe. There is a saying in India that Gilgit a small army 
is annihilated and a large army starves to death.” Hunger 
is king in high altitudes, and comes always to the defense of 
mountain independence. Moreover, the inaccessibility of such 
districts, the difficulty of maintaining lines of communication. 
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ignorance of by-paths and trails which forever offer strategic 
opportunities to the natives or escape at a crisis, all serve 
to protract the war. The independent spirit of the mountain- 
eer, his endurance of hardships, his mastery of mountain tac- 
tics, and his obstinate resistance after repeated defeat, give 
always a touch of heroism to highland Tvarfare. Consequently, 
history abounds in examples of unconquered mountain peoples, 
or of long sustained resistance, like that which for sixty years 
under the heroic leadership of Kadi Mulah and Shamyl 
used up the treasure and troops of Russia in the impregnable 
defiles of the Caucasus. In the end, however, the highland 
tribes succumb to numbers and the road-making engineer. 

Political dismemberment, lack of cohesion due to the pres- 
ence of physical barriers impeding intercourse, is the inherent 
weakness of mountain peoples. Political consolidation is 
never voluntary. It is always forced upon them from without, 
either by foreign conquest or by the constant menace of such 
conquest, which compels the mountain clans to combine for 
common defense of their freedom. The combination thus 
made is reluctant, loose, easily broken, generally short-lived. 
It becomes close and permanent only under a constant pressure 
from without, and then assumes a form allowing to tlie 
constituent parts the greatest possible measure of independ- 
ence. The Swiss canton and commune are the result of a 
segregating environment; the Swiss Republic is the result of 
threatened encroachments by the surrounding states. It owed 
its first genuine federal constitution to Napoleon. 

A report on the situation in the Caucasus, addressed to 
Czar Nicholas in 1829, contains an epitome of the history of 
mountain peoples. It runs as follows: “The Circassians bar 
out Russia from the south, and may at their pleasure open 
or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them 
from uniting under one leader; but it must not be forgotten 
that, according to traditions religiously preserved among 
them, the sway of their ancestors extended as far as to the 
Black Sea. ^ ^ * The imagination is appalled at the con- 
sequence which their union under one leader might have for 
Russia, which has no other bulwark against their ravages 
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than a military line, too extensive to be very strong.”^“^ Here 
we have the w^hole story — a mountain people pillaging the 
lowlands, exercising a dangerous and embarrassing control 
over the passes, and thereby calling down upon themselves 
conquest from without; weakened by a contracting territory 
within the highlands and a shrinking area of plunder without, 
doomed to eventual defeat by the yet more ominous weakness 
of political dismemberment. 

Mountain tribes are always like a pack of hounds on the Individu- 
leash, each straining in a different direction. Wall-like bar- 
riers, holding them apart for centuries, make them almost pen^ence. 
incapable of concerted action, and restive under any authority 
but their own. Clan and tribal societies, feudal and republican 
rule, always on a small scale, characterize mountain sociology. 

All these are attended by an exaggerated individualism and 
its inevitable concomitant, the blood feud. Mountain policy 
tends to diminish the power of the central authority to the 
vanishing point, giving individualism full scope. Social and 
economic retardation, caused by extreme isolation and en- 
couraged by protected location, tend to keep the social body 
small and loosely organized. Every aspect of environment 
makes against social integration. 

The broken relief of ancient Greece produced the small city 
state ; but in the rugged mountains of Arcadia the principle 
of physical and political subdivision went farther. Here, for 
four centuries after the first Olympiad, the population, poor- 
est and rudest of all Greece, was split up into petty hill 
villages, each independent of the other.^^® The need of 
resisting Spartan aggression led for the first time, in 371 B. 

C., to the formation of a commune Arcadum, a coalescence 
of all the fractional groups constituting the Arcadian folk 
but even this union, effected only by the masterly manipulation 
of the Theban Epaminondas, proved short-lived and incom- 
plete* What was true of the Arcadian villages was true of 
the city states of Greece. The geography of the land instilled 
into them the principle of political aloofness, except when 
menaced by foreign conquest. C\)operatidn is efficient only 
when it springs from a habit of mind. Greek union against 
the Persians was very imperfect; and against the Roman, the 
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feeble leagues were wholly ineffective. The influence of this 
dismembering environment still persists. As ancient Greece 
was a complex of city states, modern Greece is a complex of 
separate districts, each of which holds chief place in the minds 
of its citizens, and unconsciously but steadily operates against 
the growth of a national spirit in the modern sense.^“® 

A mountain environment encourages political disunion in 
several forms. Sometimes it favors the survival of a turbulent 
feudal nobility, based upon clan organization, as among the 
medieval Scotch, w^ho were not less rebellious toward their 
own kings than toward the English conquerors.’^*® Feudal 
rule seems congenial to the mountaineer, whose conserva- 
tive nature, born of isolation, clings to hereditary chiefs and a 
long established order. Feudal communities and dwarf re- 
publics exist side by side in the northern Caucasus,^^^ attended 
by that primitive assertion of individual right, the blood 
feud.^®^ Often the two forms of government are combined, 
but the feudal element is generally only a dwindling survival 
from a remote past. The little Republic of Andorra, which 
for a thousand years has preserved its existence in the pro- 
tection of a high Pyrenean valley, is a self-governing com- 
munity, organized strictly along the lines of a Tyrolese or 
Swiss commune; but the two viguiers or agents, who in some 
matters outrank the president, are official appointments trac- 
ing back to feudal days, when Andorra was a seigneur ie of 
the Comte of Urgel.^^" Tyrol offers a striking parallel to 
this. In its local affairs it has in effect a republican form of 
government, enjoying as high degree of autonomy as any 
Swiss canton; but the great Breimer route, which could confer 
both power and wealth on its possessor, made the Tyrol an 
object of conquest to the feudal nobles of the early Middle 
Ages. Their hereditary dominion is now vested in the aixh- 
dukes of Austria, to whom the Tyrolese have sliown unfailing 
fidelity, but from wliom they have exacted (‘omplete recogni- 
tion of their rights.^®'^ 

Tyrol’s neighbor Switzerland illustrates the pure form of 
commune, canton and republic, which is the logical result of 
a rugged mountain relief. Here commune and canton are 
the real units of government. In the federal ])()wcr at Bern the 
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Swiss peasant takes little interest, often not even knowing the 
name of the national president. In the highest ranges a canton 
coincides with a mountain-rimmed valley — Valais with the 
basin of the upper Rhone, Glarus with the upper Linth, Uri 
with the Reuss, Graubiinden with the upper Rhine, to which 
is joined by many pass routes the sparsely peopled Engadine, 

Ticino with the drainage basin of upper Lake Maggiore, 
Unterwalden with the southern drainage valleys of Lake 
Lucerne. Where the mountains are lower, or where passes 
connect valleys of high levels, cantonal boundaries may over- 
step geogi’aphical barriers. A commune generally consists of 
the villages strung along a narrow lateral valley, isolated and 
sufficient unto itself politically. A close parallel to the Alpine 
commune is found among the Kabyles of the Atlas Mountains. 

Their political structure is based upon the Jemaa or commune, 
a small sovereign republic whose independence is fiercely de- 
fended. It enjoys complete local autonomy, is governed by 
an assembly of all the adult male inhabitants, and grants 
this body the usual functions except the administration of 
justice, which, characteristically, is replaced by blood feuds 
as the inalienable right of the individual. Romans, Arabs, 

^furks and French have in turn exercised over these mountain 
Uerbers only nominal control, except when their internal dis- 
sensions made them vulnerable. 

The mountains, by the segregating powder of their ridges Sigrdfi- 

and ranges, first produce these little independent communities, 

, 1.1 . 1.1 . their small 

and then, throwing around them strong protecting arms, 

enfold them in an embrace which long provides security to 
them in their weakness. These minute mountain states, 
therefore, tend to reflect in their size the isolation of their 
environment, and indirectly the weakness of the surrounding 
nations. The original Swiss Eidgeno^Hsensscliaft of the four 
forest cantons, embedded in the high Alps, braced against a 
mountain wall, held its own against the feeble feudal states 
of Austria and Germany. The rugged relief of Grau- 
biinden and the spirit of freedom cradled there enabled 
its peasants in the Middle Ages to overthrow the feudal 
lords, and to establish a federal republic. This typical moun- 
tain state was a league composed of three other leagues. Each 
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component league consisted of a group of districts, having the 
power of sovereign states, and consisting in turn of a group of 
communes, which were quite independent in local affairs. 
This triune league formed in time an alliance with the Swiss 
Confederation, but did not become a member of it till the 
Vienna adjustment of 1815. Similar is the story of the moun- 
tain shepherds of Appenzell, who formed a little peasant 
republic, despite their bishop overlord of St. Gall ; and who 
later during the Reformation, on the ground of religious 
differences, divided into two yet smaller states.^®® The rela- 
tion between size and inaccessibility is most strikingly illus- 
trated in the high Himalayan ranges west of Kashmir and 
north of the Punjab. Here is the Shinaka district, which in- 
cludes the Chilas, Darel, Tanger and other valleys branching 
off from the Indus, and which is inhabited by Dards of Indo- 
European stock. Each Shinaka valley is a small cantonal 
republic, and each village of each republic is a commune 
managing its own affairs by an assembly. One settlement of 
only twelve houses enjoys complete autonomy. Besides the 
village assemblies there is a state parliament handling ques- 
tions of general policy, to which each village sends represen- 
tatives. One dissentient vote can defeat a measure. The 
majority cannot control the minority; for if one village of 
a state disagrees with the others, it is free to carry out its own 
policy, even in the matter of foreign alliances.^®® Here is 
home rule run to seed. 

Small size is sometimes coupled with monarchical rule, 
degenerating occasionally into despotism among aggres- 
sive robber tribes. The inaccessible Hunza Valley is oc- 
cupied on opposite sides of its deep gorge by two rival 
states, the Hunzas and the Nagaris, whose combined popula- 
tion amounts to scarcely 35,000 souls. Hostile to each other, 
they unite only to resist an invading force. While the Hunza 
Thum is a tyrant, the Nagari ruler has little voice in the 
government. The Tibcto-Burman hill folk of the eastern 
Himalayas are divided into clans, and concede a mild author- 
ity to a chief who rules a group of clan villages, but only 
rarely is able to secure power over a larger district. The 
Khasia Hills of Assam are broken up into twenty-three petty 
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states, each under its own Rajah or chief, who has, however, 
little authority beyond the administration of justice.^®^ 

Everywhere in mountain regions appears this repugnance 
to centralized authority. Protection by environment obviates 
the necessity of protection through combination. The spirit 
of clan exclusiveness, the absence of a common national senti- 
ment, characterize equally the tribesmen of mountainous 
Albania, of Persian Luristan,^®^ and highland Kurdis- 
tan. Along the rugged upheaved area which forms the 
western boundary of India from the Khaibar Pass to the sea, 

British officials have had to negotiate with the native Pathan 
and Baluch ‘'^jirgahs,” assemblies of the chief men of the 
countless clans into which the tribes are divided, as the only 
visible form of authority tolerated- Combination must be 
voluntary and of a type to exact a modicum of submission. 

These requirements are best answered by the confederation, 
which may gradually assume a stable and elaborate form 
among an advanced people like the Swiss ; or it may consti- 
tute a loose yet effective union, as in the famous Samnite 
confederacy of the central Apennines ; or a temporary 
league like that of the ancient Arcadians, or the group of con- 
federated sheiks of Bellad el Kobail, the ‘‘Country of the 
Highlanders” in mountainous Yemen, who in 1790 estab- 
lished a republican form of union for defense against their 
more powerful neighbors.^ 

The power of mountains to protect makes them asylums of Mountain 
refuge for displaced peoples. This fact explains the con- isolation 
fused ethnology which often characterizes these isolated 
regions, especially when they lie near or across natural high- 
ways of human migration. As a tide of humanity sweeps 
around or across the mountains, a branch stream turns into 
a side valley, where it is caught and held. There it remains 
unaltered, crystallizing in its seclusion, subjected for ages to 
few modifying influences from without. Its people keep their 
own language and customs, little affected by a totally different 
race stock similarly placed in a neighboring alcove of the 
mountains. Lack of communication engenders an endless 
multiplication of dialects, as we find them in the Alps, the 
Caucasus, in Kafir.stan of the Hindu Kush and in Nepal 
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Diversity of speech, itself a product of isolation, reacts upon 
that political and social aloofness of mountain folk, to empha- 
size and fix it. 

From this principle it follows that the same highland 
region shows strong differentiation and marked social 
individuality from one district to another, and from one val- 
ley to the next, despite a prevailing similarity of local geo- 
graphic conditions. In fact, the very similarity of those 
conditions, strong in their power to isolate, present the con- 
ditions for inevitable variation. A mountain region gets its 
population from diverse sources, or, which is quite as im- 
portant, at different times from the same source. For instance, 
Nepal received contingents of Rajput conquerors, dislodged 
from the Punjab, in the seventh century, the eleventh, and 
finally the dominant Gurkhas at the end of the eighteenth. 
To-day these represent different degrees of amalgamation with 
the local Tibetan stock of Nepal. They are distinguished 
from each other by a diversity of languages, and a multiplicity 
of dialects, while the whole piedmont of the country shows a 
yet different blend with the Aryan Hindus of the Ganges val- 
ley, who have seeped into the Terai and been drawn up, as 
if by capillary attraction, into the hill valleys of the outer 
range. The Vindhyan Range and its associated highlands, 
long before the dawn of Indian history, caught and hold in 
their careful embrace some of the fragile aboriginal tribes like 
the Kolarian Ho, Santals and Korkus. Centuries later tlui 
Dravidian Bhils and Gonds sought refuge liere before tlie 
advancing Indo-Aryans, and found asylums in the secluded 
valleys. Finally those same northern plains whence the 
Dravidians had come, after the Mohammedan con(j[uest of 
central India in the sixteenth century, sent flying to the refuge 
of the hills a large contingent of Hindus of mingled Dravidian 
and Aryan stocks, but stamped with the culture of tlu* Gang('s 
basin. These occupied the richer valleys and tluj more acces- 
sible plateaus of the highlands, driving the primitive (Jonds 
and Bhils back into the remoter recesses of tlie mountains.*^® 
Dravidians and aboriginal Kolarians survive in tlu‘ir pu- 
rity in the wilder and more inaccessible^ n^gions, but in the 
lower valleys their upper classes show signs of mixtures witli 
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the Rajput invaders, while the lower classes betray little Ar- 
yan blood.^^'^ 

Afghanistan, of disordered relief, set as a transit region 
between the plains of Mesopotamia, the Oxus and the Indus, 
has a confused ethnology in keeping with the tangle of dis- 
sected plateaus and mountain systems which constitute 
its surface. Here we find three distinct branches of the 
Indo-European race, divided up into various peoples of 
diverse tongues and subdivided further into countless tribes; 
and two branches of Mongol-Tartars scattered, as if out of a 
pepper box, from the Helmund to the Oxus, tossed in among 
diverse peoples of Iranic and Galcha origin in hopeless con- 
fusion. The various Afghan tribes, separated from each 
other by natural barriers and intervening alien stocks, though 
similar in physical type, speech, religion and culture, have 
no sense of unity, no common political aims, while the appal- 
ling list of tribes constituting the population of the country^^^ 
offers little hope of Afghanistan ever developing national co- 
liesion. Kafiristan alone, which lies in the Hindu Kush range 
for the most part at an altitude of 13,000 feet or more, 
harbors in its recesses many remnants of primitive peoples, 
si)eaking various languages and dialects, strangers alike to 
any native affinity or political union. It is a mere agglomera- 
tion of ethnic fragments, in w'hich the people of one village 
arc often unable to converse with those of the next.^^® Relief 
has fashioned the ethnology of the Caucasus in the same way. 
N o other equally small area in the world contains such a vari- 
ety of peoples and tongues, differing from one another in race, 
language, and customs so fundamentally as the Caucasus. 
From the heterogeneous survivals of extremely old ethnic 
stocks, lodged in the high valleys, to the intrusive Russians 
of the lower piedmont, the Caucasus might be called an cthno- 
gra|')lucal sample card/^^* 

The rugged configuration of the Alps, from the Rhone to 
the Danube, has preserved the broad-headed Alpine race, 
which was perhaps .the primitive stock of C'entral Europe. 
The great river valleys leading into this massive highland, 
like the Rhino, Aar, Inn and Adige, sliow the intrusion of a 
long-headed race from both north and south; but lofty and 
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remot-e valleys off the main routes of travel, like the Hither 
Rhine about Dissentis, the little Stanzerthal of the upper Inn, 
and the Passierthal of the upper Adige above Meran, show 
the race preserved in its purity by the isolating environ- 
ment/*^^ Here each segregated lateral valley becomes an area 
of marked linguistic and social differentiation; only where it 
opens into the wider longitudinal valleys are its peculiarities 
of speech and custom diluted by the intrusive current of 
another race. Switzerland has received three different streams 
of language, and broken them up into numerous rivulets of dia- 
lect. On its small area of 16,125 square miles (41,346 square 
kilometers) thirty-five dialects of German are spoken, sixteen 
of French, eight of Italian and five of Romansch, a primitive 
and degenerate Latin tongue, surviving from the ancestral 
days of Roman occupation.^^® The yet smaller territory of 
the Tyrol has all these languages except French, whose place 
is taken by various forms of Slavonic speech which have 
entered by the western tributaries of the Danube.^^® 

Rarely is a polyglot mountain population able to work 
out its own political salvation, as the Swiss have done. More 
often political union must be forced upon them from without. 
Oftener still, when the highlanders are primitive survivals, ill- 
matched against the superior invaders from the plain, they are 
doomed to a process of constriction of territory and deteriora- 
tion of numbers, which proceeds slowly or rapidly according 
to the inaccessibility of their environment and the energy of 
the intruders. Deliberate, unenterpinsing nations, like the 
Chinese, Turks and Indo-Aryans long tolerate the presence of 
alien mountain tribes, who remain like enemies brought to 
bay in their isolated fortresses. The conquerors throw around 
them at their leisure a cordon of settlement, which, slowly 
ascending the piedmont, draws closer and closer about the 
mountaineers. The situation of many mountain tribes re- 
minds one of a besieged stronghold. Russian wars against the 
Caucasus have rightly been described as protracted sieges. 
The heroic history of Switzerland in relation to its neighbors 
has been that of a skillfully conducted defense, both military 
and diplomatic. The territory of China is dotted over with 
del ached groups of aborigines, who have survived wherever a 
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friendly mountain has offered them an asylum. Variously 
known as Lolos, Mantze or Miaotse, they have preserved 
everywhere a semi-independence in pathless mountains, whither 
Chinese troops do not dare to follow them;^^® but the more 
numerous and patient Chinese agriculturalists are in many 
sections slowly encroaching upon their territories, driving 
them farther and farther into the recesses of their highlands. 

The same process goes on in Formosa, where the Chinese 
have gradually forced the native Malays into mountain fast- 
nesses among the peaks which rise to 14,000 feet (4500 
meters). There, split up by internecine feuds into number- 
less clans and tribes, ignorant of one another’s languages, 
raiding each other’s territories and the coastal plains tilled 
by Chinese colonists, they await their doom, while the pied- 
mont zone between has already given birth to a typical border 
race of halfbroeds, more Chinese than Malay.^°^ 

‘^To have and to hold” is the motto of the mountains. Isolation 
Like remote islands, they are often museums of social an- rctar- 
tiquitics. Antiquated races and languages abound. The 
mountaineers of the Southern Appalachians speak to-day an regions, 
eighteenth century English. Their literature is the ballad 
poetry of old England and Scotland, handed down from 
parent to child. Clan feuds settle questions of justice, as in 
the Caucasus and the Apennines. Religion is orthodox to the 
last degree, sectarianism is rigid, and Joshua’s power over the 
sun remains in some lonely valleys undiscounted.^®* These 
arc all the marks of isolation and retardation which appear in 
similar environments elsewhere. Especially religious dogmas 
tend to show in moxxntains a tenacity of life impossible in the 
plains. The Kafirs, inhabiting the high Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains of Badakshan, and apparently of Pelasgic, early Greek, 
or Persian origin, have a religion blended of paganism, 
Zoroastrianism and Brahmanism.’®® One intruding faith has 
been unable to dislodge the previous incumbent, so the three 
have combined. The great historical destiny of the small, 
barren, isolated Judean plateau was to hold aloof the chaste 
religion of the desert-bred Jews from the sensuous agricultural 
gods of the Canaanites ; to conserve and fix it ; if need be, to 
narrow it to a provincial tribal faith, to stamp it with ex- 
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elusiveness, conservatism, and formalism, as its adherents with 
bigotry, for this is always the effect of geographical seclu- 
sion. But when all these limitations of Judaism are acknowl- 
edged, the fact remains that that segregated mountain en- 
vironment performed the inestimable service for the world of 
keeping pure and undefiled the first and last great gift of the 
desert, a monotheistic faith. 

Buddhism, once the official religion of Korea but dis- 
established three centuries ago, has taken refuge in the Dia- 
mond Mountains, far from the main roads ; there a dull, mori- 
bund form of the faith dozes on in the monasteries and 
monastic shrines of these secluded highlands. Driven out 
of India, Buddhism survives only in the Himalayan border of 
the country among the local Tibeto-Burman peoples, and 
in Ceylon, whose mountain city of Kandy is its stronghold. 
Tlie persecuted Waldenses, a heretic sect who fled in 1178 
from the cities of France to the Alps, took refuge in the 
remote valleys of the Pellicc, Chisonc, and Augrogne some 
thirty miles southwest of Turin. There, protected equally 
against attack and modification, the Waldenses have main- 
tained the old tenets and organization of their religion.^”” 

The mountain-dweller is essentially conscz’vative. There 
is little in his environment to stimulate liim to change, and 
little reaches him from the outside world. The '^spirit of the 
times” is generally the spirit of a past time, when it luivS 
penetrated to his remote upland. He is strangely indifferent 
to what goes on in the great outstretched plains below him. 
What filters in to him from the outside has little suggestion 
for him, because it docs not accord witli the established order 
which he has always known. Hence innovation is distasteful 
to him. This repugnance to change reaches its clearest ex- 
pression, perhaps, in the development and preservation of 
national costumes. Tracht, which is crystallized style in 
dress, appears nowhere so widespread and so abundantly 
differentiated as in mountain districts. In Switzerland, every 
canton has its distinctive costume which has come down from 
a remote past. The peasants of Norway, of the (Jerman ami 
Austrian Alps, of the Basque settlements in the Pyrc'nees, of 
mountain-bound Alsace and Bohemia, give local color to the 
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landscape by the picturesqueness of their national dress. 

With this conservatism of the mountaineer is generally Mental 
coupled suspicion toward strangers, extreme sensitiveness to 
criticism, superstition, strong religious feeling, and an intense 
love of home and family. The bitter struggle for existence 
makes him industrious, frugal, provident; and, when the 
marauding stage has been outgrown, he is peculiarly honest as 
a rule. Statistics of crime in mountain regions show few 
crimes against property though many against person. When 
the mountain-bred man comes down into the plains, he brings 
with him therefore certain qualities which make him a for- 
midable competitor in the struggle for existence, — the strong 
muscles, unjaded nerves, iron purpose, and indifference to 
luxury bred in him by the hard conditions of his native en- 
vironment. 
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CHAPTEB-XVII 


THE INFLUENCE CF CLIMATE 

CiiiMATE enters fundamentally into all consideration of 
geographic influences, either by implication or explicitly. It 
is a factor in most physiological and psychological effects of 
environment. It underlies the whole significance of zonal 
location, continental and insular. Large territorial areas are 
favorable to improved variation in men and animals partly be- 
cause they comprise a diversity of natural conditions, of which 
a wide range of climates forms one. This is also one 
advantage of a varied relief, especially in the Tropics, where 
all the zones may bo compressed into a small area on the 
slopes of high mountains like the Andes and Kilimanjaro. 
Climate fixes the boundaries of human habitation in Arctic 
latitudes and high altitudes by drawing the dead-line to all 
organic life. It dominates life in steppes and torrid deserts 
as in sub-polar wastes. It encourages intimacy with the sea 
in tropical Malays and Polynesians, and like a slave-driver, 
scourges on the fur-clad Eskimo to reap the harvest of the 
deep. It is always present in that intricate balance of geo- 
graphic factors which produces a given historical result, 
throwing its weight now into one side of the scales, now into 
the other. It underlies the production, distribution and ex- 
change of commodities derived from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, influences methods of agriculture, and the efficiency 
of human labor in various industries.^ Hence it is a potent 
factor in the beginnitig and in the evolution of civilization, 
so far as this goes hand in hand with economic development. 

The foregoing chapters have therefore been indirectly 
concerned with climate to no small degree, but they have 
endeavored to treat the subject analytically, showing climate 
as working with or against or in some combination with other 
geographic factors. This course was necessary, because cli- 
matic influences are so conspicuous and so important that by 
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the older geographers like Montcsquiou“ and others, they have 
been erected into a blanket theory, and made to explain a 
wide range of social and historical phenomena which were 
properly the effect of other geographic factors. 

For a clear understanding of climatic influences, it is neces- 
sary to adhere to the chief characteristics of the atmosphere, 
such as heat and cold, moisture and aridity, and to consider 
the effect of zonal location, winds and relief in the production 
and distribution of these; also to distinguish between direct 
and indirect results of climate, temporary and permanent, 
physiological and psychological ones, because tlie confusion 
of these various eff*ects breeds far-fetched conclusions. The 
direct modification of man by climate is partly an a priori 
assumption, because the incontestable evidences of such modifi- 
cation are not very numerous, however strong the probal)ility 
may be. The effect of climate upon plant and animal life is 
obvious, and immediately raises the assumption tliat man has 
been similarly influenced. But there is this difference: in 
contrast to the helpless dependence upon environntent of sta- 
tionary plants and animals, whose range of moveimmt is 
strictly determined by conditions of food and temperalure, the 
great mobility of man, combined with his inventiveness, (‘iiables 
liim to floe or seek almost any climatic condition, and to 
emancipate himself from the full tyranny of climatic control 
by substituting an indirect economic effect for a direct physi- 
cal effect. 

The direct results of climate are various, though some are 
open to the charge of imperfect proof. Ev(‘n the relation 
of nigrescence to tropical heat, which seems to be (‘stablished 
by tlu^ geographical distribution of negroi<l races In lh<' Old 
World, fails to find support from the facts of pignun'itation 
among the American Indians from Alaska to Tierra <lel Fiugo. 
Nevertheless climate undoul)tedly modifies many physiological 
processes in individuals and peoples, “ affects tlicir immunity 
from certain classes of diseases and their susc(‘f)tibilily to 
others, influences their temperament, their <‘nergy, their ca- 
pacity for sustained or for merely intermittent effort, and 
therefore ludps determine their efficiency as economic and 
political agents. 
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Wliilc producing these direct effects, climate also influences 
man indirectly by controlling the wide range of his life con- 
ditions dependent upon the plant and animal life about him. 

It dictates what crops he may raise, and has it in its power 
to affect radically the size of his harvest. It decides which 
flocks and herds are best suited to his environment, and there- 
fore directs his pastoral activities, whether he keeps reindeer, 
camels, llamas, horses or horned cattle. By interdicting both 
agriculture and stock-raising, as in Greenland whose ice cap 
leaves little surface free even for reindeer moss, it condemns 
the inhabitants forever to the uncertain subsistence of the 
hunter. Where it encourages the growth of large forests 
wliich harbor abundant game and yield abundant fruits, as in 
the hot, moist ecpiatorial belt and on rainy mountain slopes, 
it prolongs the hunter stage of development, retards the ad- 
vance to agriculture. Climate thus helps to influence the rate 
and the limit, of cultural development. It determines in part 
the local supply of raw material with which man has to work, 
and hence the majority of his secondary activities, except 
wluu’e these are ex{)ended on mineral resources. It decides 
the cliaracter of his food, clothing, and dwelling, and ulti- 
mately of his civilization. 

The very ground under mun^s feet, moreover, feels the Effect of 
moldiiig hand of climate. In one region a former age of ex- climate 
ctsssive cold has glaciated the surfaee and scoured off the 
fertile loam down to the underlying rock, or left the land 
coated with barren glacial drift or more j)roductive clays. 

In another, the cold still peu'sists and caps the land with ice 
and snow, or, as in the tundra, underlays it with a stratum of 
frozen (‘arth, which keeps the surbice wet and chilled oven in 
the height of summer. In yet other regions, abundant mois- 
ture <‘oinl)ine(l with heat covers tlie ground with a pad of 
fertile humus, while some hundred nules away drying trade 
winds parch and crack the steppe vegetation, convert most of 
its organic ' substance itito gas(‘s, and leave only a small 
r(‘si(lue to enrich the soil. Rain itself modifies the relief of 
the land, and therefore often decides In a slow, cosmic way 
what shall be the ultimate dcHtinalion of its precious store 
of water. A heavy preeipitatiou on the windward side of a 
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mountain range, by increasing the mechanical force of its drain- 
age streams, makes them bite their way back into the heart of 
the system and decapitate the rivers on the leeward side, thus 
diminishing the volume of water left to irrigate the rainless 
slope. Thus the hydra-headed Amazon has been spreading 
and multiplying its sources among the Andean valleys, to the 
detriment of agriculture on the dry Pacific slope; thus the 
torrents of the Western Ghats, gorged by the monsoon rains 
from the Indian Ocean, are slowly nipping off the streams of 
the ill- watered Deccan. [See map page 484.] All these 
direct and indirect effects of climate may combine to produce 
ultimate politico-geographical results which manifest them- 
selves in the expansion, power and permanence of states. 

Climatic conditions limit the habitable area of the eartli. 
This is their most important anthropo-geographic effect. At 
either pole lurks an invincible foe, with whom expanding 
humanity must always reckon, and who brooks little en- 
croachment upon his territory. His weapon is the restriction 
of organic life, without which man cannot exist. Tlie geo- 
graphical boundaries of organic life, however, are wider than 
those of human life. The consequence of this climatic control, 
therefore, is not only a narrowed distribution of the human 
race, but a concentration which intensifies the struggle for 
existence, forces the utilization of all the available area, and 
thereby in every locality stimulates adaptation to (‘uviron- 
ment. 

Man ranks among the most adaptable organic beings on the 
earth. No climate is absolutely intolerable to him. Oiily the 
absence of food supply or of all marketable commoditio.s will 
exclude him from the most inhospitable region. His dwellings 
are found from sea level up to an altitude of 5()()() metcTs or 
more, where the air pressure is little over one half that on the 
coast.^ Seventeen per cent, of the towns and cities of Bolivia 
are located at an elevation above 13,000 feet (4000 meters), 
while Aullagas occupies a site 15,700 feet or nearly 5000 
meters above the sea.® Mineral wealth explains these 
high Bolivian settlements, just as it draws the Mexican sul- 
phur miners to temporary residence in the crater of Popocate- 
petl at an altitude of 17,787 feet (6420 meters), from their 
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permanent dwellings a thousand meters below.® The laborers 
employed in the construction of the Oroya railroad in Peru 
became rapidly accustomed to work in the rarefied air at an 
elevation of 4000 to 4800 meters. The trade routes over 
the Andes and Himalayan ranges often cross passes at similar 
altitudes; the Karakorum road mounts to 18,548 feet (5,650 
meters). Yet these great elevations do not prevent men going 
their way and doing the day’s work, although the unac- 
climatcd tenderfoot is liable to attacks of mountain sickness 
in consequence of the rarefied air.^ 

Man makes himself at home in any zone. The cold pole 
of the earth, so far as recorded temperatures show, is the 
town of Verkhoyansk in northeastern Siberia, whose mean 
January temperature is 54 F. below zero ( — 48 Centigrade). 
Massawa, one of the hottest spots in the furnace of Africa 
is the capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea, However, ex- 
tremes both of heat and cold reduce the density of population, 
the scale and efficiency of economic enterprises. The greatest 
events of universal history and especially the greatest his- 
torical developments belong to the North Temperate Zone. 
The decisive voyages of discovery emanated thence, tliough 
the needs of trade and the steady winds of low latitudes com- 
bined to carry them to the Tropics. The coldest lands of the 
earth are either uninliabited, like Spitzenbergen, or sparsely 
populated, like northern Siberia. The hottest regions, also, 
are far from being so densely populated as many temperate 
countries/ [See maps pages 8, 9, and 612. \ The fact that 
they are for the most part dependencies or former colonial 
possessions of European powers indicates their retarded eco- 
nomic and political development. The contrast between the 
Mongol Tunguse, who lead the life of hunters and herders in 
Arctic SibiTia, and the related Manehus, who conquered and 
rule the temperate lands of (!hina, shows how climates help 
differentiate various branches of the same ethnic stock; and 
this contrast only parallels that between the Eskimo and. Aztec 
offshoots of the American Indians, the Norwegian and Italian 
divisions of the white race. 

'^rhe zonal location of a country indicates roughly the d(‘- 
gree of heat which it reeeives from the sun. It would do this 
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accurately if variations of relief, prevailing winds and prox- 
imity of the oceans did not enter as disturbing factors. Since 
water heats and cools more slowly than the land, the ocean is 
a great reservoir of warmth in winter and of cold in summer, 
and exercises therefore an equalizing effect upon the tempera- 
ture of the adjacent continents, far as these effects can be 
carried by the wind. The ocean is also the great source of 
moisture, and this, too, it distributes over the land through 
the agency of the wind. Whei'e warm ocean currents, like the 
Gulf Stream and Kuro Siwa, pencti'ate into temperate or 
sul)-})()lar latitudes, or where cool ones, like the Peruvian and 
Benguela Currents wash the coasts of tropical regions, they 
enhance the power of i.he ocean and wind to mitigate the 
extremes of temperature on land. The warm currents, more- 
over, loading the air above them with vapor, provide a store 
of rain to the nearest wind-swept land. Hence l)oth the rain- 
fall and temperature of a given country depend largely upon 
its iieighhoring water and air currents, and its accessibility to 
the rain-bearing winds. If it occupies a marked central posi- 
tion in temperate latitudes, like eastern Russia or the Great 
Plaitis of our semi-arid West, it receives limited moisture and 
suffers th(‘ extreme temj)eratures of a typical continental 
cliitiale. The same result follows if it holds a distinctly 
periplu‘ral location, and y(‘t lies in the rain-shadow of a 
mountaiii barrier, like western Peru, Patagonia and Sweden 
jKjrtb of the sixtieth parallel. [See map page 484. | 

Owing to the prevalence of westerly winds in the Temperate Effect of 
Zon(‘s and particularly in the North Temperate Zone, the 
mean annual temperature is high on the western face of the westerlies, 
northern <*oniincnls, hut drops rapidly toward the oast.*‘ 

This is especially true of winter temperatures, which even 
U(‘ar th(‘ eastern coast show the severity of a continental cli- 
mate. Silka and New York, Trondhjem and Peking have the 
snnie mean d/imiary lemp(‘ratur(‘s, though Peking lies in about 
the latitude of Madrid, over twenty-three degrees farther 
south. 

European location in the path of the North Atlantic westor- 
swept by winds from a small and narrow ocean wbicli 
has been sujjer-heated by the powerful Gulf Stream, secures 
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for that continent a more equable climate and milder winters 
than corresponding latitudes on the western coasts of North 
America, whose winds from the wide Pacific are not so warm/*^ 
Moreover, a coastal rampart of mountains from Alaska 
to Mexico restricts the beneficial influences of the Pacific 
climate to a narrow seaboard, excludes them from the vast 
interior, which by reason of cold or aridity or both must for- 
ever renounce great economic or historical significance, unless 
its mineral resources developed unsuspected importance. In 
Europe, the absence of mountain barriers across the course 
of these westerly winds from Norway to central Spain, and the 
unobstructed avenue offered to them by the Mediterranean 
Sea during fall and winter, enable all the Atlantic’s mitiga- 
ting influences of warmth and moisture to penetrate inland, 
and temper the climate of Europe as far east as St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople. Thus several factors have combined 
to give the western half of Europe an extraordinarily favor- 
able climate. They have therefore greatly broadened its zone 
of historical intensity toward the north, pushed it up to the 
sixtieth parallel, while the corresponding zone in eastern 
Asia finds its northern limit at the fortieth degree. 

Moisture and warmth are essential to all that life 
upon which human existence depends. Hence temperature 
and rainfall arc together the most important natural 
assets of a country, because of their influence upon its pro- 
ductivity. The grazing capacity and wheat yield of southern 
Australia increase almost regularly with every added inch of 
rainfall.^ Tlic map of population for the Empire of India 
clearly shows that a high degree of density accompanies a 
high and certain x'ainfall. Exceptions occur only where hilly 
or mountainous tracts offer scant arable areas, or where 
plains and valleys are sparsely populated owing to po- 
litical troubles or unhealthiness. Nearly three-tenths of the 
population arc found crowded together on the one-tonth of 
India’s level territory which is blessed with a rainfall above 
the average for iho country.^" Deserts which yield nothing 
are purely climatic phenomena. Steppers which facilitate the 
historical movement, and forests which block it, are product, s 
of scant or ample precipitation. 'I''he zonal distribution of 
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rainfall, with its maxima in the Tropics and the Temperate 
Zones, and its minima in the trade-wind belts and polar re- 
gions, reinforces and emphasizes the influence of temperature 
in determining certain great cultural and economic zones. 

In equatorial regions, which have an abundant rainfall 
throughout the year, agriculture is directed toward fruits 
and roots ; only in certain districts can it include cereals, and 
then only rice and maize. The temperate grains demand 
some dry summer' weeks for their maturity. Excessive mois- 
ture in Ireland has practically excluded wheat-growing, which 
in England and Scotland also is restricted chiefly to the drier 
eastern counties.^'* It thrives, on the other hand, in Manitoba 
and the Red River region oven with a short season of scant 
rainfall, because this comes in the spring when moisture is 
most needed.^^ Most important to man, therefore, is 
the question how and when the rainfall is distributed, and 
with what regularity it comes. Monsoon and trade-wind 
districts labor under the disadvantage of a wot and dry sea- 
son, and a variability which Imugs tragic results, since it 
easily redxices a barely adequate rainfall to disastrous 
drought. These arc the lands where wind and weather lord 
it over man. If the rains hold off too long, or stop too soon, 
or withhold even a small portion of their accustomed gift, 
famine stalks abroad. 

Temperature, the other important element of climate, Xemper- 
depends primarily upon zonal location, which has far 
different historical results from central and peripheral loca- 
tion, continental and insular. It determines the amount of 
heat received from the sun, though air and ocean currents 
may redistribute that heat within certain limits, and humidity 
or aridity nuxlify its effects. Still zonal distinctions remain. 

The great climatic regions of the earth, like the hot, wot 
e<juatorial belt or the warm, dry trade-wind belts or the cool, 
w(‘ll-watered temperate zones, constihite, through the medium 
of their economic products and their climatically imposed 
ttudhods of production, so many socio-political areas, regard- 
less of ethnic ami political boundaries. The Berber nomads 
of the northern Saliara live much as the Semitic Bt^douins of 
the Syrian desert or the Turkoman stock of arid Turkestan. 
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They have the same tribal government, the same scattered 
distribution in small groups, the same economic basis of sub- 
sistence, though of different races and dominated respect- 
ively by France, Turkey and Russia. The history of the 
tropical Antilles has in both its economic and political 
features paralleled that of the East Indies since the early 
16th century. Temperate South America promises to follow 
in the historical footsteps of temperate North America, South 
Africa in those of Europe and temperate Australia. 

While people of the same latitude live approximately under 
the same temperature conditions, those of contrasted zones 
are subjected to markedly different influences. They develop 
different degrees of civilization, wealth, economic efficiency, 
and density of population ; hence they give rise to great his- 
torical movements in the form of migration, conquest, coloni- 
zation, and commerce, which, like convection currents, seek to 
equalize the differences and reach an equilibrium. Nature has 
fixed the mutual destiny of tropical and temperate zones, 
for instance, as complementary trade regions. The hot belt 
produces numerous things that can never grow in colder 
countries, while a much shoitcr list of products, cou|)led, 
however, with greater industrial efficiency, is restricted to the 
Temperate Zone. This explains the enormous importance of 
the East Indian trade for Euro])o in ancient and medieval 
times, the value of tropical possessions for commercial coun- 
tries like England and Holland. It throws light upon the 
persistence of the tropical plantation system in the Dutch 
East Indies and republican Mexico, as formerly in the sugar 
and cotton fields of the Southern States, with its ixdeatless 
grip upon, the throat of national life in hot lands. 

Tropical regions, howev(‘r, may profit by the fact that 
their mountains and plateaus permit the cultivation of tem- 
perate crops. India during the last century has introduced 
tea culture extensively on the Assam and Nilgiri Hills, and in 
the Himalayan valleys up to an altitude of 7000 f<‘et,‘^’ Bt'- 
sides this temperate product, it has ])ut large ar(‘as into 
cotton, chiefly in the peninsular plateau of the Deccan, and 
by means of these two crops has caused a considerable read- 
justment in world commerced^’ Nevertheless, here the infringe- 
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mcnt of the principle of tropical production in the torrid zone 
is after all slight. In tropical America, on the other hand, 
the case is quite diff'erent ; this region presents an interesting 
paradox in relation to its foreign commerce. Here the high- 
lands are the chief seats of population- They contain, 
moreover, the most industrious and intelligent native stock, 
due to geographical and historical causes running back into 
the ancient civilizations, as well as the largest proportions of 
immigrant Europeans. This is true not only of the 
Cordilleran states from northern Mexico to the borders of 
Cliile, but also of Bi'azil, whose center of population falls on 
the plateau behind Rio d(‘ Janeiro and Santos. The isolation 
of th(‘se high plateaus excludes them to a serious extent from 
foreign trade, while their great altitude permits only tem- 
perate products, with the exception of sub-tropical coffee, 
which is their only crop meeting a great demand. The 
world wants, on the other hand, the long list of lowland 
tropical exports which torrid America furnishes as yet in 
inadequate amounts, owing to the lack of an industrious and 
abundant lowland {)opulatlon. (Vnnmerce will eventually ex- 
perience a readjustment, in these localities to the natural 
basis of tropical production; but how soon or how effectively 
this change will take place depends upon the (luestion of im- 
migration of foreign tropical peoples, or the more difficult 
problem of white acclimatization.*^ 

.Despite some puredy climatological obji‘ctious, anthropo- isothermal 
g(‘ography finds tlu‘ division of climatic zones according to lines in 
certain isothermal lines of mean annual ttmiperalure tlie most 
expediimt one for its piiriiose. The hoi zone may lie taken as 
the belt: north and south of the eejuator enclosed between the 
annual isotherms of SO'’ C* ((JH" F.) These hold a course 
generally far outside the two tropics, and in the northern 
continents frecpieutly reach the thirty-fifth parallel. The 
temperate climatic zones exleml from the annual Isotherm of 
(k to that of 0“ (k (JW” F.)» which bears little relation 
to the polar circles forming the limits of the solar ’'IVmper- 
ate Zone. 'Fhe north temperate climatic zone has been 
further suh-divi<led along the annual isotherm of (k ( tU 
F,), distinguishing thus the wanner southern belt, which 
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forms preeminently the zone of greatest historical intensity. 
The areas beyond the annual isotherms of 0° C. belong to the 
barren cold zones. [See map page 612.] 

This isothermal division of the climatic zones is abundantly 
justified, because the duration of a given degree of heat or 
cold in any region is a dominant factor in its human, animal, 
and plant life. A map of the mean annual isotherms of the 
earth is therefore eloquent of the relation between historical 
development and this one phase of climate. Where the lines 
run far apart, they enclose extensive areas of similar tempera- 
ture ; and where they approach, they group together regions 
of contrasted temperatures. The compression of climatic 
differences into a small area enlivens and accentuates the 
process of historical development. It produces the same sort 
of effect as the proximity of contrasted reliefs. Nowhere 
else in the world do the tropical and frigid climatic areas, 
as defined on the north and south by the annual isothermal 
lines of 20° C. and 0° C. respectively, lie so near together 
as in Labrador and northern Florida. Separated here by 
only twenty degrees of latitude, on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic they diverge so sharply as to include the whole 
yeestem face of Europe, from Hamnierfost and the North 
Cape down to the Canary Islands and the crest of the Atlas 
Mountains in Africa, a stretch of forty-two degrees of lati- 
tude. This approximation of contrasted climatic districts in 
North America was an immense force in stimulating the early 
economic development of the Thirteen Colonies, and in matur- 
ing them to the point of political autonomy. It gave New 
England commerce command of a nearby tropical trade in the 
West Indies, of sxib-tropical products in the southern colonies, 
in close proximity to all the contrasted products of a cold 
climate — dense northern forests for naval stores and lumber, 
and an inexhaustible supply of fish from polar currents, 
which met a strong demand in Europe and the Antilles. The 
sudden southward drop of the 0° C. annual isothermal lino 
toward the St. T^awrence and the Great Lakes brought the 
northwestern fur trade to the back gate of New York, where 
it opened on the Mohawk and upper Hudson, and brought 
prosperity to the young colony. Even to-day the center of 
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collection for the Canadian fur fields is Quebec, located at 
north latitude, wliile the corresponding point of concen- 
tration in Europe for the furs of Russia and Siberia is 
Nizhni-Novgorod, which lies ten degrees farther north/^ 

This compression of the isotherms emphasizes the differ- Effect of 
ences of national characters produced in part by dissimilar slight cli- 
climatic conditions. Contrasts in temperament, manner of 
life, and point of View, like that between the New Englander 
and Virginian, Chilean and Bolivian in the Americas, Breton 
and Provon 9 al in France, Castilian and Andalusian in Spain, 

Cxurkha and Bengali in India, seem to bleach out when they 
arc located far apart, owing to many grades of transition 
between ; but they become striking, stimulating, productive 
of important economic and political results, when close jux- 
taposition enables them to react sharply one upon the other. 

In effecting these nice differentiations of local types, climate 
is nearly always one of the factors at work, emphasizing 
perhaps an existing ethnic difference. Even the slight vari- 
ations of tcmpcratxu’e to be found in the same zone or the 
same climatic region produce distinct results, especially 
where they are harnessed, as is usually the case, with some 
other geographic condition of relief, area or soil, pulling in 
the same direction. Mexico, l^eru, Italy, Switzerland, Greece 
and Asia Minor, with its high plateau interior and its con- 
trasted Eiixine and Aegean coasts, represent each a complex 
of climatic differences, which, reinforced by other geographic 
factors, have made in these regions a polychrome picture of 
national life. 

('limati<^ contrasts aid differentiation also by influencing Effect of 
both natural and artificial selection in the distribution of climate 
ptroph'H. This effect is conspicuous in the distribution of 
immigrants in all colonial lands like Africa, South America 
and in every part, of the United States,*® ''Hie warm, moist g^-ation. 
air of the Gulf and South Atlantic States is attracting back 
to the congenial habitat of the ^^black belt’’ tlie negroes of 
the North, whore, moreover, their numbers are being further 
depleted by a harsh climate, which finds in them a large 
proportion of the unfit. The presence of a big negro laboring 
class in the South, itself primarily a result of cUmate, has long 
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served to exclude foreign immigration, which sought therefore 
the unoccupied lands and the congenial climate of the more 
bracing North. Hence it is both a direct and indirect effect 
of climate that the North shows a large proportion of 
aliens, and the white population of the South an almost 
unadulterated English stock. 

The influence of climate upon race temperament, both as 
a direct and indirect effect, can not be doubted, despite an 
occasional exception, like the cheery, genial Eskimos, who 
seem to carry in their sunny natures an antidote to the cold 
and poverty of their environment. In general a close corre- 
spondence obtains between climate and temperament. The 
northern peoples of Europe arc energetic, provident, serious, 
thoughtful rather than emotional, cautious rather than im- 
pulsive. The southerners of the sub-tropical Mediterranean 
basin are easy-going, improvident except under pressing 
necessity, gay, emotional, imaginative, all qualities which 
among the negroes of the equatorial belt degenerate into grave 
racial faults. If, as many ethnologists maintain, the blond 
Teutons of the north are a bleached out branch of the brunette 
Mediterranean race, this contrast in temperament is duo to 
climate. A comparison of northern and southern peoples of 
the same race and within the >same Temperate Zone reveals 
numerous small differences of nature and character, which 
can be traced back directly or indirectly to climatic differ- 
ences, and which mount up to a considerable sum total. The 
man of the colder habitat is more domestic, stays more in his 
home. Though he is not necessarily more moderate or con- 
tinent than the southerner, he has to pay more for his indul- 
gences, so he is economical in expenditures. With the south- 
erner it is ^^easy come, easy go.” Tie therefore stiffers more 
frequently in a crisis. The low cost of living keeps down 
his wages, so that as a laboi'cr he is poorly paid. This fact, 
together with his improvidence, tends to swell the proletariat 
in warm countries of the Temperate Zone ; and though here it 
does not produce the distressing impression of a proletariat in 
Dublin or Xdverpool or Boston, It is always degrading. It 
levels society and economic status downward, while in the 
cooler countries of the Temperate Zone, the process is upward. 
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The laborer of the north, owing to his providence and larger 
profit's, wlilch render small economies possible, is constantly 
recruited into tlie class of the capitalist. 

Everywhere a cold climate puts a steadying hand on the Contrasted 
human heart and brain. It gives an autumn tinge to life, tempera- 
Among the folk of warmer lands eternal spring holds sway. 

National life and temperament have the buoyancy and 
thoughtlessness of cliiidhood, its charm and its weakness. 

These distinctions and contrasts meet ns everywhere. The 
southern Chitiese, and especially the Cantonese, is more irre- 
sponsible aiid hot-blooded than the Celestial of the north, 
though the biltcr struggle for existence in the over-crowded 
KwangUiug province has made him (pute as industrious; but 
on his holidays he takes his pleasure in singing, gambling, 
and various forms of dissipation. The southern Russian 
is described as mon' light-hearted than his kinsman of the 
bleaker north, though both arc; touched with the melancholy 
of the Slav. In l.lus case, however, the question immediately 
arises, how far the dweller of the southern wheat lands owes 
his happy disposition to the easy conditions of life in the 
fertile Ukraine, as oppostal to the fiercer struggle for sub- 
sist enuH* in tb(‘ glaeialt'd lake and forest belt of tlie north. 

Similar dislinetions of cliimite and national temperament 
(‘xisl In Uu‘ two sections of (lennany. The contrast between 
the en<‘rgelie, enU'rprising, self-containe<l Saxon of the Baltic 
lowland and the genial, spontaneous Bavarian or Swabian 
is eonspieuous, though the only geographical advantage pos- 
sesst‘(l by the Iatt(‘r is a wanner temperature attended by a 
siinni(‘r sky. He contains in his blood a conslderabh^ Infusion 
of the Alpine stock and is therefore racially differentiated 
from the northern 'IVuton,"'^ but this hardly accounts for the 
dilference of t<‘mperam(‘nt, i)ecauHe the same Alpine stock is 
plodding, earnest and rather stolid on the northern slope of 
the Alps, but in the warm air and sunshine of the southern 
slopes it abates these qualities and conforms more nearly to 
the Italian type of character* The North Italian, however, 
presetits a striking contrast to the indolent, irresponsible, 
improvident cilii^enH of Naple’S, (Calabria and Sicily, who be- 
long lo tlu‘ contrasted Mediterranean race, ami have been 
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longer subjected to the relaxing effects of sub-tropical heat. 

Where the climatic difference is small, it is nevertheless 
often conspicuous enough to eclipse other concomitant factors 
which are at work, and hence to encourage the formation of 
some easy blanket theory of climatic influences. But just 
because the difference is slight, all attending geographic and 
ethnic circumstances ought to be scrutinized, to insure a 
correct statement of the geographical equation. The contrast 
between the light-hearted, gracious peasants of warm, sunny 
Andalusia and the reserved, almost morose inhabitants of cool 
and cloudy Asturias is the effect not only of climate but of the 
easy life in a fertile river plain, opposed to the bitter struggle 
for existence in the rough Cantabrian Mountains. Moreover, 
a strong infusion of Alpine blood has given this group of 
Spanish mountaineers the patience and seriousness which 
characterizes the race in other parts of continental Europe.*^ 
The conditions which have differentiated Scotch from English 
have been climate, relief, location, geologic composition of the 
soil, and ethnic composition of the two peoples. The divergent 
development of Northerners and Southerners in America arose 
from contrasts In climate, soil and area. It was not only the 
enervating heat and moisture of the Southern States, but also 
the large extent of their fertile area which necessitated slave 
labor, introduced the plantation system, and resulted in the 
whole aristocratic organization of society in the South,'^^ 

When one type of climate extends monotonously over a 
vast area, as in Russia, Siberia, CJentral Asia or Immense 
tracts of Africa, the differences of temperature which 
prick and stimulate national endeavor in small climatic 
districts here lose much of their force. "Fhcir efl'(‘cls flall<*n 
out into insignificance, overwhelmed by the encounter with too 
large a territory. All the southern conlim'iits are handicu[)pt‘d 
by the monotony of their zonal location. The map of anmi 1 
isotherms shows Africa quite enclosed between the two torrid 
lines of 20“ Centigrade, except for a narrow sub-tropical belt 
along the Barbary coast in the north, and in the south an 
equally narrow littoral extending east and north from the 
Cape of Good Hope. At first glance, the largo area of Houth 
Africa lying on the temperate side of the Tropic of Capricorn 
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raises hopes for a rich economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment here; but these are dashed by an examination of the 
isotherms. Excessive heat lays its retarding touch upon every- 
thing, while a prevailing aridity (rainfall less than 10 inches 
or 25 centimeters), except on the narrow windward slope 
of the eastern mountains, gives the last touch of climatic 
monotony. The coastal bolt of Cape Colony and Natal raise 
tropical and sub-tropical products'^ like all the rest of the 
continent, while the semi-arid interior is committed with little 
variations to pastoral life. [See maps pages 484 and 487.] 

Climatic monotony, operating alone, would have con- 
demned South Africa to poverty of development, and 
will unquestionably always avail to impoverish its na- 
tional life. South African histoi'y has been made by 
its mines and by its location on the original water route 
to India; the first have dominated its economic develop- 
ment, and the latter has largely deternuned its ethnic ele- 
ments — English, Dutch, and Fh*ench Huguenots, while the 
magnet of the mines has drawn other nationalities and especi- 
ally a large Jewish contingent into the urban centers of the 
lland.“^ In the background is the native Kaffir and Hottentot 
stocks, whose blood filters into the lower classes of the white 
population. The diversity of these ethnic elements may 
compensate in part for the monotony of climatic conditions, 
which promise to check differentiation. However, climatic 
control is here peculiarly despotic. We see how it has con- 
verted the urban merchants of Holland and the skillful Hugue- 
not artisan of France into the crude pastoral Boer of the 
''rransvmil. 

In contrast to South Africa, temperate South America 
has an innnonse advantage in its large area lying outside the 
2()“(k isotherm, and in the wide range of moan temperatures 
(from 20"(k to 5”(h) found between the Tropic of Capricorn 
and Ti(*rra del Fuego. (Uhnate and relief have combined to 
mak<* the mouth of th(^ La Plata River the site of the largest 
city of the southern hemisph(*ro. Buenos Ayres, with a popu- 
lation of over a million, reflects its large temperate hinterland. effects 

Frigid » 5 ones and tlu‘ Tropics alike suffer from monotony, of Arctic 
the one of cold aiul the other of heat. Tlic Arctic climatic cold. 
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belt, extending from the isotherm of 0°C. (3^°F.) to the pole, 
includes inhabited districts where the mean annual temperature 
is less than -15'^C. (or 5°F.), as at the Greenland village of 
Etah on Smith’s Sound and the Siberian town of Verkhoyansk. 
Here the ground is covered with ice or snow most of the year, 
and permanently frozen below the surface. Animal and 
plant life are reduced to a minimum on the land, so that man, 
with every poleward advance of his thin-strung settlements, is 
forced more and more to rely on the sea for his food. Hence 
he places his villages on narrow strips of coast, as do the Norse 
of Finmarken, the Eskimo and the Tunguse inhabiting the 
Arctic rim of Asia. Products of marine animals make the 
basis of his domestic economy. Farther inland, which means 
farther south, all tribes live by hunting and fishing. The 
Eurasian Hyperboreans find additional subsistence in their 
reindeer herds, which they pasture on the starchy lichen (Cla- 
donia rangiferina) of the tundra. [See maps pages lOS, 153.] 
Similarity Though these Arctic folk are sprung from diverse race 
of cultural stocks, close vicinal location around an enclosed sea has 
develop- produced some degree of blood relationship. But what- 
ever their origins, the harsh conditions of their life have im- 
posed upon them all a similar civilization. All population is 
sparse and more or less nomadic, since agriculture alone roots 
settlement. They have the same food, the same clotliing, the 
same types of summer and winter dwellings, whether it is 
the earth hut of the Eskimo or of the coast Lapp, the Siberian 
Yukagirs of the Kolima River, or the Samoyedcs of north- 
eastern Russia.*"^ The spur of necessity has aroused their 
ingenuity to a degree found nowhere in the drowsy Tropics of 
Africa. Dread of cold led the Yakuts of the Txma Valley to 
glaze the windows of their huts with slabs of ice, which are 
better nonconductors of heat and cold, and can be made more 
perfectly air-tight than glass. Hence these windows have boon 
adopted by Russian colonists. The Eskimo devised the oil 
lamp, an invention found nowhere else in primitive America, 
and fishing tackle so perfect that white men coming to fish in 
Arctic waters found it superior to their own. 

Owing to the inexorable restriction of their natural re- 
sources, contact with European commerce has impoverished 
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the Hyperborean natives. It has caused the rapid and ruth- 
less exploitation of their meager resources, which means 
eventual starvation. So long as the Ostyaks, before the coming 
of the Russians, were sole masters of the vast forests of the 
Obi Valley, they commanded a supply of fish and fur animals 
which sufficed for their sparse population. But the greed of 
the Russian fish dealers and fur traders, and the devastating 
work of the lumbermen have made double war upon Ostyak 
sources of subsistence.^^^ The appearance of the white man 
in Alaskan waters was the signal for the indiscriminate killing 
of seal and other marine animals, till the Eskimo’s supply of 
food and furs has been seriously invaded, from Greenland to 
the outermost Aleutian Islands. In all this wide territory, 
climatic conditions forbid any substitute for the original 
products, except the domesticated reindeer on the tundra of 
the mainland; but this would necessitate the transformation 
of the Eskimo from a hunting to a pastoral people. This 
task the governiuent at Washington has undertaken, but with 
scant success. 

In contrast to the nuinoi*ous indirect effects of a frigid Cold 
climate, no direct physiological effect can be positively as- 
crlb(‘(l to intense cold. It lays no bodily handicap on health 
and energy, as does tlie excessive heat of the Tropics. Tlie 
coldest regions where tillage is possible are tolerable places of 
residcaice, because their winters arc intensely dry. That of 
central Siberia, which is drier than the driest desoi't, makes 
tent life comfortable in the coldest season, provided the tenter 
he clad in furs. The low temperatures of the Canadian 
Northwest for the same reason have not repelled settlers even 
from the Southern States. Negroes, however, meet a climatic 
harrier in America at the isotherm of 5* Centigrade (il"* F.). 

They are found in New England and Nova Scotia, generally 
with a large admixture of white blood; but there and farther 
north where the climate is moist as well as cold, they show 
a fatal tendency to pulmonary diseases. 

The acclimatization of tropical people in temperate regions xii* imall 
will never h(^ a question of widespread importance. The amount of 
negroes were involuntary iunnigrants to America, under con- 
ditjons that can never recur. Their concentration in the ^ 
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‘‘black belt,” where they find the heat and moisture in which 
they thrive, and their climatically conditioned exclusion from 
the more northern states are matters of local significance. 
Economic and social retardation have kept the hot belt 
relatively underpopulated. The density map shows much 
the largest part of it with a population less than 25 
to the square mile. Only the small portion contained 
in India, southernmost China, and Java shows a density 
over 125 to the square mile (or 50 to the square kilo- 
meter). This density has to rise to 500 or more to the 
square mile before emigration begins. The would-be exiles 
tlien have a wide choice of new homes in other tropical lands, 
where they find congenial climate and phases of economic 
development into which they will fit. East Indian coolies arc 
found in Cape Colony, Natal, Zanzibar, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana, where they constitute 38 per cent, of the population. 

The redundant population of crowded western and southern 
Europe also seek these sparsely inhabited Tropics, but they 
come heavily handicapped by the necessity of acclimatization. 
They leave their homes from Trondhjem and Stockholm in the 
north to the Mediterranean in the south, where the mean 
annual temperatures vary from 5 to IT'’ C. (41’' to 63® F.), 
to seek the Torrid Zone which averages 25 C. or 77° F. over 
most of its territory. The effects of a tropical climate are due 
to intense heat, to its long duration without the respite con- 
ferred by a bracing winter season, and its combination with the 
high degree of humidity prevailing over most of the TorridZone. 
These are conditions advantageous to plant life, but hardly 
favorable to human development. They pi'oduce certain 
derangements in the physiological functions of heart, liver, 
kidneys and organs of ix'production. Bodily temf)erature 
rises, while susceptibility to disease and rate of mortality 
show an increase ominous for white colonization, 'llie g(‘nerril 
effect is intense enervation; this starts a craving for stimu- 
lants and induces habits of alcoholism which are accountabht 
for many bodily ills usually attributed to direct climatic in- 
fluences. Transfer to the Tropics tends to relax the mental and 
moral fiber, induces indolence, self-indulgences and various 
excesses which lower the physical tone.“^ The social control 
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of public opinion in the new environment is weak, while 
temptation, due to both climatic and social causes, is peculiarly 
strong. The presence of an inferior, more or less servile 
native population, relaxes both conscience and physical energy 
just when both need a toziic. The result is general enerva- 
tion, deterioration both as economic and political agents. 

This is the effect of climate which has had the most far- Historical 
reaching and persistent historical consequences. Our study signifi- 
of the historical movements of peoples in the northern 
hemisphere revealed a steady influx from colder into tropical 
and sub-tropical lands, followed always by enervation and 
loss of national efficiency, due partly to the debilitating heat 
of the new habitat, partly to its easier conditions of living, 
whefclior the intruders came as conquerors and appropriated 
the fat of the land, or as immigrant colonists who dropped 
into slack methods of agriculture, because rain and sun and 
soil made their reluctant labor scarcely necessary. Every- 
where in the Tropics tlie enervating eff*ects of heat, moisture, 
and abundance make not only the natives averse to steady 
work, but start the energetic European izmnigrant down the 
same easy <lescent to Avernus. Passing over the deterioration 
of the Aryans in India, the Persians in Mesopotamia, and tlio 
Vandals in Africa, we find that modern instances show the 
transformation to be very rapid. The French who since 
1715 have occupied the islands of Reunion and Mauritius 
have lost much of their thrift and energy, though their now 
homes lie just within the southern tropic, ancl are blessed 
with an oceanic climate. Yet the volunteer troops sent by 
Reunion to aid in the recent szibjugation of the Hovas in 
Madagascar proved to be utterly xisoless,^” The Spaniards 
who come to-day to Mexico have great energy, born of their 
fonmu* hard comlilions of life in Spain. But their children 
are reared in a country whose mean annual temperature, even 
on the plateau, exceeds that of Spain by lO^Xh (or 18’^F.), 
a diff Vrenc<^ (^qual to that between Mobile and New York, or 
Madrid attd (liristiania. Hence tliey are less energetic and 
vigorous, while the third generation are typical Mexicatis in 
tljcir (‘asy-going way .of life/'*** The Gertnans who recently 
have coloniy;ed southern Bra/al in great numbers show a similfur 
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deterioration under similar increase of mean annual tempera- 
ture, combined with somewhat greater humidity, which inten- 
sifies the debilitating effects of the heat. An investigation 
made in 1900 by the International Harvester Company of 
America revealed the fact that the German farmer in the 
State of Santa Catharina rarely cultivated over one acre of 
grain.®^ Much of the iron in the blood and conscience of the 
New England missionary stock which went to Hawaii two 
generations ago has been dissolved out by the warm rain 
and balmy air of the islands. 

In all these instances the white race has been successfully 
transplanted. It has domiciled itself on the borders of the 
Tropics and has propagated its kind, though it has abated sopie 
of the vigorous qualities which characterized it in its temper- 
ate fatherland. In the real Tropics like India, Cochin China, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Central Africa, the whole per- 
plexing and urgent problem of European colonization turns 
on the difficulty or impossibility of acclimatization ; and this 
in turn affects the whole economic, ethnic and political destiny 
of present colonial holdings. If acclimatization is impossible, 
the alternative is an imported ruling class, constantly inva- 
lided and as constantly renewed, aided by a similar co-mmeroial 
body acting as superintendents of labor ; the whole machine of 
government and economic exploitation is supported by a 
permanent servile native population, doing the preeminently 
tropical work of agriculture, which is so fatal to the white 
man in a torrid climate. This means that the conquering white 
race of the Temperate Ztone is to'be excluded by adverse climatic 
conditions from the productive but undevclo-ped Tropics, unless 
it consents to hybridization, like the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese of tropical America. In that national struggle for 
existence which is a stniggle for space, it means an added 
advantage for the Mediterranean peoples, that they arc more 
tolerant of a torrid climate than the blond Teutons, whoso 
disability in this regard is pronounced; it means that the 
aptitude of the Chinese for a wide range of climatic accom- 
modation, from the Arctic circle to the equator, lends color 
to “the yellow peril.” 

In contrast to the monotonous extremes of climate in the 
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hot and cold zones, temperate lands are characterized by the 
intermediate degrees of annual temperature and marked sea- 
sonal diversity which arc so favorable to human development. 

In Arctic lands labor is paralyzed by cold as it is by heat in 
the enervating and overproductive Tropics. In one, the 
growing season is too short and ill-favored; in the other, too- 
long to stimulate man to sustained industry. Hence the 
Temperate Zones, whose climate avoids both these extremes 
and abounds in contrasts, whose summers are productive 
enough to supply food for the winter, and whose winters give 
both motive and energy for the summer’s work, are richer in 
cultural possibilities and hence in historical importance. 

The advantage of the Temperate Zone is not only its mod- Effects of 
crate and adequate allowance of heat, but its contrast of <^ontrasted 
seasons. Beyond the range of a vertical sun, grades of 
temperaturo change rapidly from latitude to latitude and 
from summer to winter. The seasons bring variety of 
activities, wliich sharply react upon one another. Manufact- 
ures were in their origin chiefly winter industries, as they 
still are in small isolated communities. The modern factory 
system floxirishes best in cooler parts of the Temperate Zone, 
whore the agricultural demands of the summer, spreading over 
a shorter period, leave a longer time for winter work, and 
where tluit once long winter of the Glacial Period, by the 
scouring action of tlu‘ ice cap, has reduced the fertile area of 
the northern fields. The factory systcxxi is also favored, as 
Heinrich von Treitschke maintains, by the predominance of 
cool or cold weather, which facilitates the concentration of 
numerous workmen in large buildings, and renders possible 
long labor hours the year round, — conditions unthinkable 
in a warm climate. The iron and steel industries which have 
grown up about Birmingham, Alabama, find that the long 
hot summers and mild winters reduce the efficiency of their 
skilled labor imported frotn the North. 

The length of the seasons is of conspicuous importance. Effects of 
It detennincs, for instance?, whether a given climate permits of 
continucniH field work with summer and winter crops, whether 
field work is possible at all, and bow long it is interrupted 
by excessive cold. Buckle maintains that climate not only 
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enervates or invigorates man, but affects also the constancy 
of his work and his capacity for sustained labor throughout 
the year. He considers ^^that no people living in a very north- 
ern latitude have ever possessed that steady and unflinching 
industry for which the inhabitants of temperate regions are 
remarkable,” and assigns as a reason “that the severity of 
the weather, and, at some seasons, the deficiency of light, 
render it impossible for the people to continue their usual 
out-of-door employments.” The result of this he finds to be 
desultory habits of work, which help to make the national 
character fitful and capricious. He cites in illustration of 
his principle the people of the Scandinavian and Iberian pen- 
insulas, whom he finds marked “by a certain instability and 
fickleness of character,” owing to the fact that in Norway 
and Sweden agricultural labor experiences long interruptions, 
due to the severity of the winter and the shortness of the days ; 
in Spain and Portugal owing to the heat and drought of 
summer.^' The extreme continental climate of northern 
Russia with its violent contrast of the seasons, its severe and 
protracted winters, enables Leroy-Bcaulieu to make a safer 
application of this principle to the empire of the Czars, which, 
unlike Scandinavia, feels no ameliorating effect from the mild 
Atlantic winds and commands no altcimative industries like 
dairy farming, fisheries, and maritime tradc.^® Hence Lcroy- 
Beaulieu attributes the unsystematic, desultory habits of 
work prevailing among the northern peasants to the long 
intermission of labor in winter, and to the alternation of a 
short period of intense activity with a long period of enforced 
idleness. He finds them resembling southern peoples in their 
capacity for sudden spurts of energy rather than sustained 
effort, thinks them benumbed by the sloth of the far north, 
which is not unlike the sloth of the south,'*'^ 

The dominant continental and central location of Russia 
enables its climatic extremes to operate with little check. 
The peripheral location of Scandinavia in the path of the 
Atlantic winds modifies its climate to a mild oceanic typo, 
and its dominant maritime situation gives its people the mani- 
fold resources of a typiail coast land. Hence Bucklers esti- 
jnalq of national character in the Scandinavian Peninsula ha$ 
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little basis as to fact or cause. Irregularity of agricultural 
labor does not mean here cessation of all labor, and hence does 
not produce the far-reaching effect ascribed to it. Only 
about one-third of the Norwegian population is engaged in 
agriculture. The restriction of its arable and meadow land 
to 3 per cent, of the whole territory, and the fact that a large 
proportion of the people are employed in shipping and the 
fisheries,^^’ are due to several geographic factors besides cli- 
mate. The same thing is true of Sweden in a modified degree. 

Caution should be exercised in drawing conclusions from Complexity 
climate alone or from only one phase of its influence. The of climatic 
duration and intensity of the seasons affects not only the 
manner of work, but the whole mode of life of a people. On 
the Yukon, in Iceland, and the high mountain valleys of the 
Alps, winter puts a check not only upon out-of-door labor, 
but upon all public or community life. Intercourse stops or 
is greatly restricted. The outside world drops away. In Ice- 
land, the law courts arc in session only in summer when the 
roads by sea and land arc open. In the Kentucky mountains 
the district schools close before Christmas, when the roads 
become impassable from rain and snow;the summer is the gala 
time for funeral services, for only then can the preacher or 
‘Vircuit-rider’’ reach the graves made in the winter. There- 
fore tlie funerals in one community accumulate, so to speak, 
and finally, when leisure comes after the August harvest, 
tlu'y make the occasion for important social gatherings. Much 
of the influence of winter lies in its power to isolate. 

It is the economic effects of such periods of enforced idleness, 
which are most obvious, both in their power to restrict na- 
tional wealth and keep down density of population. When, 
long, they limit subsistence to the products of a short grow- 
ing season, except where local mining adds considerable 
sources of r(‘venuc. In the Ktissian government of Yaroslaf, 
located on the tmrthernmost bend of tlic Volga within the 
agricultural belt, and containing the chief inland wheat 
market of the Empire, the field labor of four months must 
support the population for the remaining eight months of 
the year. The half of Russia includod in the cold forest zone 
of the north maintams mcagerly a sparse popxilation, and 
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can hope for an increase of the same only by the encourage- 
ment of industrial pursuits. Here the long winter leisure has 
created the handicrafts on which so many villages rely, and 
which in turn have given rise to peddling,®® as we have 
seen it do in high mountain regions where altitude intensifies 
and prolongs the winter season. Agricultural and industrial 
life are still undivorced, just as in primitive communities. The 
resulting population has also the primitive mark of great 
sparsity, so that modern industry, which depends upon a 
concentrated labor force, is here inhibited. Hence Russian 
manufactures, which are so active in the governments of Vla- 
dimir, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, cease beyond the sixtieth 
parallel, which defines the northern limit of the agricultural 
belt and the beginning of the forest and the fur zonc.®^ [See 
maps pages 8 and 612.] 

The rigorous climate of Russia was undoubtedly one 
cause for the attachment of the peasants to the soil in 1593- 
This measure was resorted to at a time when the Muscovite 
dominion from its center in Great Russia had recently been 
extended at the expense of the Tartars, and had thus embraced 
fertile southern lands, which tempted the northern peasant 
away from his unfruitful fields.®^ This attraction, coupled with 
the free and hopeful life of the frontier, met the migrant 
instinct bred in the peasant by the wide plains and far horizon 
of Russia, so that the north threatened to be left without 
cultivators. Later, the harsh climatic conditions of the north 
were advanced as an argument against the abolition of serf- 
dom, on the ground that this system alone secured to the 
landed proprietor a steady labor supply, and guaranteed to 
the peasant his maintenance during the long, idle wiuton 

The duration and severity of the cold season has put a 
drag upon the wheel of enterprise in ('lanada, as opposed 
to the warmer United States. The prairies of the (Canadian 
Northwest, whose fertile soil should early have attracted 
settlement, were a closed land till railroads could pour into 
it every summer from the warmer south and east a seasonal 
tide of laborers. Those follow tlie harvest as it advances from 
point to point, and then withdraw in autumn either to the 
lumber camps of eastern Canada, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
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or to seek other forms of out-door labor in the more southern 
states, thus lifting from the Canadian farmer the burden of 
their winter support. 

In the lower latitudes of the Temperate Zones, where the 
growing season is long and the dormant period corresponding- 
ly short and mild*, we find agriculture based upon clearly 
distinguished winter and summer crops, as in the northern 
Punjab (30° to 84° N. L.) or producing a quick succession 
of valuable crops, where the fertility of the soil can be 
maintained by manures or irrigating streams, as in many of 
the warmer Southern States and in Spain'*^ respectively. In 
Argentine, where tillage is extensive, land abundant, and 
population sparse, where, in fact, ^^skimp farming” is the 
rule, the ^shrewd cultivator takes advantage of the long grow- 
ing season to stretch out his period of sowing and reaping, 
and thus tills a larger area. The International Harvester 
Company of America, investigating the reason for the small 
number of reaping machines employed in Argentine in pro- 
portion to the area under cultivation, found that the simple 
climatic condition of a long growing season enabled one reaper 
to serve about twice the acreage usual in the United States, 
because it could work twice as long.^* 

Over and beyond slight local variations of climate and season Zones of 
within the same zone, which contribute their quota to economic culture, 
and historical results, it is the fundamental differences between 
the hot, cold and temperate climatic zones that produce the 
most conspicuous and abiding effects. These broad belts, 
each with its characteristic climatic conditions and appro- 
priate civilization, form so many girdles of culture around 
the earth. They have their dominant features of lioat and 
cold, variously combined with moisture and aridity, which 
give a certain zonal stamp to human temperature and devel- 
opment. 

The two cold belts have little claim to the name of cultural 
zones, since their inability to support more than an insignifi- 
cant populatioti has made them almost a negligible factor in 
history. [Compare maps pages 8, 9, and 612/] The dis- 
coveries and settlements of the Northmen in Greenland re- 
mained a barren historical event, though the vikings^ ships 
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reached a new hemisphere. Iceland is the only land 
in this sub-arctic region w’hich ever figured upon the 
stage of history; and its role was essentially passive. Such 
prominence as it acquired was due to its island nature and its 
situation in a swirl of the Gulf Stream, which ameliorates the 
worst climatic effects of its far northern location, and bi'ings 
it just within the upper limit of the temperate belt. The 
wide sub-arctic lowlands of Russia and Siberia, which, from 
the Ural Mountains to the lower Amur River, stretch the cold 
zone well below the sixtieth parallel, have at times in the last 
three centuries and especially in the past decade thrown their 
great mass into the scale of eastern Asiatic history. This 
has been possible because the hot summer characteristic of 
continental climates forces the July isotherm of 20° C. north- 
ward over the vast heated surface of Asia nearly to the six- 
tieth parallel, well within the borders of Siberia. It gives 
that belt the short but warm growing ‘season with protracted 
hours of sunshine which is so favorable to cereals, lending 
to Omsk, Tomsk, Vitimsk and all the stretcli of Russian 
settlements in Siberia, an admirable summer climate like that 
of the Canadian Northwest.'^^ 

The North Temperate Zone is preeminently the culture zone 
of the earth. It is the seat of the most important, most 
steadily progressive civilizations, and tlio sourc'e of all th(‘ 
cultural stimuli which have given an upward start to civiliza- 
tion in other zones during the past three centuries. 
It contains the IVlediterranean basin, which was the 
pulsing heart of ancient history, and all the modern 
historically important regions of Fairope, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The temperate belt of the soiilliern lu^misphcTe 
also is following its lead, since European civilization has been 
transplanted to other parts of the world, ^rhis is the zone 
which least suffers from the drawbacks of climatic monotony 
or extremes, and best combines, especially in the northern 
hemisphere, the wide range of annual and H(‘as()nal variety so 
favorable to economic and cultural development, with the 
incalculable advantage of large land area. 

Man grew in the temperate zone, was born in the ^rroplcs. 
There, in his primitive, pro-civilized state, he liv(‘d In a moist, 
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warm, uniform climate which supplied abundantly his simple 
wants, put no strain upon his feeble intellect and will. That 
first crude human product of Nature’s Pliocene workshop 
turned out in the steaming lowland of Java, and now known 
to us as the Pithecanthropus erectus, found about him the 
’climatic conditions generally conceded to have been necessary 
for man in his helpless, futile infancy. Where man has re- 
mained in the Tropics, with few exceptions he has suffered 
arrested development. His nursery has kept him a child* 
Though his initial progress depended upon the gifts which 
Nature put into his hands, his later evolution depended far 
more upon the powers wdiich she developed within him. These 
have no limit, so far as our experience shows ; but their growth 
is painful, reluctant. Therefore they develop only where 
Nature subjects man to compulsion, forces him to earn his 
daily bread, and thereby something more than bread. This 
compulsion is found in less luxurious but more salutary geo- 
graphic conditions than the 'Tropics afford, in an envii'onmcnt 
that exacts a tribute of labor and invention in return for the 
boon of life, but offers a reward certain and generous enough 
to insure the accumulation of wealth which marks the begin- 
ning of civilisation.'^'* 

Most of the ancieiit civili/.ations originated just within the 
mild but drier n\argin of the Temperate Zone, where the cooler 
air of a short wilder acted like a tonic xipon the energies 
relaxed by the lethargic atmospliere of the hot and humid 
'!lVopics; wher(‘ <'ong(‘nial warmth encouraged vegetation, but 
where the irrigation necessary to secure abundant and regular 
crops called forth inventiveness, cooperation, and social or- 
gani/.ation, and gave to the people their first baptism of 
red(nni)tion from savagery to barbarism. Native civiliza- 
tions of limited development have arisen in the Tropics, but 
only wlu*re, as in Yemen, Mexico and Peru, a bigb, cool, semi- 
arid plat(*au, a restricted area of fertile soil, and a protected 
location ulterriately coddled and spurred the nascent people. 

As tlu^ Tropics liave been the cradle of humanity, the Tem- 
perate Zont‘ lias been the cradle and school of civilization. 
Here Nature has given much hy withholding much. Here 
man found his birthright, the privilege of the struggle. 
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Bodonins, nomads, 480, 400, 403, 
404, 407, 503 505, 507, 500, 511, 
015(110; sedontary, 514. See 
also Arabians. 

Beirri, 203 
Heirul, 548 

Helgjn, 85, 110, 13 1, 301 
I^(4ghim, detts<^ pofadalion of, 05, 
447, 477; N'orih vSea location, 
332, 351; railroads of, 355; 
small slate, 177, 180 
[bmgal, 22H, 350 
ikmgnli, 520, 010 
Bemnuda, 207, 278; (Uirrent, 013 
Tb‘ngUi4 r*n>vin<M% 532 
Beet dalVe, 235 ,, 

Flerl>f‘rH, tnonni nlneers. 30, 113, 

100, 5r»0; nomads, 113, 511, 


615-616; North African location, 
28, 110, 132, 272, 418. See also 
Kabyles and Tuaregs 
Bergamo, 528, 581 
Bergen, 304 

Boring Sea, enclosed basin, 20, 
173, 303-305, 308, 340, 344, 381, 
385, 400, 430, 473, 505 
Boring Strait, 102, 123, 173, 305, 
388, 424, 430 
Boring, Vitus, 305 
Bermuda Islands, 43, 430, 448, 450 
Bern, canioji, 527; city, 369, 592 
Berwick, 547 
Berytns, 250 
Besan<;on, 360 
Bessarabia, 22 1-, 350 
Bhils, 150, 587, 506 
Bhutan, 228, 233, 568, 575 
liluitias, 531-533, 553, 568 
liidarkas, 20, 248, 200 
Bihenas, 278 
Bdibao, 547 
Bilnia, 152, 505 
Biloxi Indians, 155 
Binungku, 450 

Bio*g(‘ogra))hy, 68, 76, 150, 168- 

160, 172-174, 178-170, 206, 208, 
384 385, 301, 405, 400-412, 438- 
430, 44 1-442, 445-446, 473-474, 
558, 608 

Birmingham (Ala.'), 620 
Bismar(4< Islands, 4*14, 448 
Bissagos I si a mis, 153 
Bituriges, trilx^ 361 
Bizerin, 250 

Bla<*.k Bc4t (Southern States), 114, 

161. 610 

Black k\>n‘St. Mountains, 30, lib 
536, 566, 570 

Blut'k Ijauds, see Ukraine 
Black Sett, 14, 313, 336; and the 
dancasiis Mts., 528, 532, 538, 
547; big rivers of, 30, 07, 130, 
140, 330, 348, 353; (1re(»k <‘x 
panslou to, 67*68, 187, 302,331 
Bloetnfoni ein, 100 
Bhiegrass country, 113 
Blue Ridge Mts., 42, 535 
Blumonbfudi 'h system, 301 
Itoehmer Wald, 224 
Bn'otin, 110 

7ioers, language of, 116, 175; pas- 
ioriil life (»r, 48, 03, 135, 232, 
488, 400, 407, 510, 623 
Bog(dn, 250 

Bohemia, 136, 221, 360, 307, 600 
BolalKtIii Island, 444 
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Bolan Pass, 538 

Bolivia, central location of, 138, 
143, 163 ; and Chile boundary, 
219-220; loss of territory, 163, 
231; Plateau, 342, 373, 395, 476, 
561, 610 

Bologna, 99, 527-528 
Bombay, 426, 528 
Bontoc Province, 578 
Boone, Daniel, 42 
Bordeaux, 246, 347 
Boreyda, 153 

Borneo, 65, 150, 321, 3cSl-3S2, 433, 
443, 452; Chinese in, 30, 304, 
268 307 

Bornii, 140, 152, 362, 373-374, 492, 
511 

Borzil Pass, 575 
Bosnia, 177 

Bosporus, 52, 129, 130, 180, 262, 
331, 337 
Boston, 175 
Bostra, 507 
Botany Bay, 440 
Botokudos tribe, 38 
Bou-bou tribe, 481 
Boundaries, as border zones, 204- 
206, 208, 220-230; as limits of 
motion, 74, 208-210, 220; barrier 
or natural, 43-44, 52, 82, 97, 
133-135, 140, 163, 172-173, 182, 
183, 192, 212-216, 224, 357-360, 
370, 478, 542, 593; breadth of 
border zone, 208, 210-212, 215, 
344; colonial frontiers, 148, 210- 

213, 226-228, 232, 345, 530-531 ; 
colonial, lawless elements in, 
235-236; colonial, spirit of, 150, 
199, 231-234; common border 
districts, 215, 217, 219-220, 236; 
cultural border zones, 116-117, 
135, 136, 223-228, 230, 525-526; 
defection on ])olitical, 230*234, 
236, 258; defenses of, 140, 233- 
235, 492, 498 ; ethnic border 
zones, 111-117, 135, 136, 155- 
157, 221-224, 226-228, 230, 237- 
238, 391 ; index of growth and 
decline, 157, 210-213; linguistu*, 
222, 226-229, 360-361, 525-526; 
of growth, 76-77, 89, 162-163, 
209-210, 224, 345; of decline, 
83, 92-93, 163, 210, 216, 230; 
of the habitable area, 206-208, 

214, 552, 575, 607, 610; oscilla- 
tions of, 206-207, 209-211, 215, 
2X9, 221, 229; piedmont, 1X3, 
525-526, 530-531, 596, 599; po- 


litical, 192, 215, 216, 220, 221, 
224, 229, 525 ; primitive, 54, 
57-58, 89-90, 183, 209, 215-219; 
refugees across, 93-94, 222, 236- 
238 ; relation of ethnic and cul- 
tural, 83, 227-229 ; relation of 
ethnic and political, 190-192, 
229-230, 362, 543 ; rivers as, 
360-363; sea as absolute, 139, 
141, 214-215, 275, 418, 421, 430, 
434; states of the border, 218, 
233-236; tariff, 220-221, 259; 
wars of the, 194, 233, 234, 369, 
428, 491 
Bouton, 459 

Bourtanger Moor, 215, 370 
Bpw and arrow, distribution of, 
445-446 

Brahmanism, 599 

Brahmaputra Biver, 180, 356: Val- 
ley, 357, 526 
Brandenburg, 60 

Brazil, 93, 220, 231, 272, 342, 355, 
444, 454, 617; Kuropeau ele- 
ments in, 106, 153, 154, 27*3, 
277, 330, 627-628; native In- 
dians of, 38, 56, 100-101, 338; 
negroes in, 91, 273 
Bremen, 150, 245-247, 341, 347 
Bremerhaveu, 2*46-2-17 
Brenner Pass, 222, 369, 47*i, 522, 
523, 548; route, 258, 528, 537, 
539, 542, 544, 592 
Breslau, 342 
Briare Canal, 354 
Brinton, D. (3., 79 
Brioeliov Islands, 207 
Bristol, 13 

British Columbia, 30, 77, 531 ; 
coast rndiaim of, 15, 36, 57, 137, 

163, 261-362, 299, 302, 330, 388- 
389, 395, 417. Hoo also Haidas, 
Tlingits and Tsimsheans 

British Mmpire, area and distribu- 
tion of, 189, 193, 195, 312, 413, 
445 

British Ouiana., 106, 626 
British Isles, race eleimmts in, 115, 

164, 176, 187, 296, 447; imifor- 
mity of skull form in, 421-422, 
Bee also Croat Britain and Ire- 
laiul 

Briitanr, an Atlantic peninsula, 
149, 269, 397 398, 405*406, 480, 
619; maritime dev<4opment of, 
187, 249, 264, 269; soil of, 19, 
279, 480; Buxone in, 74, 273, 
479 
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Broach, 6 

Bronze Age, 4J 5-416, 435 
Bruges, 287, 304, 342 
Brunei, 321 
Bryce, James, 199 
Bubastis, 99 

Buckle, Henry, 18, 629-630 
Buddhism, 41; differentiated forms 
of, 175, 228, 306; in Japan, 
175, 306, 414; in the Asiatic 
highlands, 27, 100, 112, 228, 511, 
514, 568, 572, 576, 583, 585, 
588, 600 

Buduma Islanders, 296, 368-369, 
462 

Buenos Ayres, 347, 623 
Buffaloes, 35, 63 
Bugis, 424 
Bug Biver, 224 

Bukhara, 1(33, 491, 505-507, 529, 
542 

Bulgarians, 45, 74, 85, 109, 361, 
402 

Burckbardb, J. Ij., 504, 509 
Burgundian (late, 539 
Burgundians, 27, 339, 540 
Burgundy, 139, 523 
Buriats, '49 
Ihinna, 320, 534 
Bum, 459 
Ihtsh Pulaui, 511 

Bushmen, 35, 55, 118, 158, 2(36, 
297-298, 497, 504 
Busnih, 349, 507 
liyrd^H Kort, 370 
Byzantium, 252, 348 

Cabot, John, 150, 301 
(Jabral, 406 
(Jaddoes, 155 
Cadiz, 13, 149, 24(3 
Cmnar, Julius, 82, 90, 216, 249, 
357, 361, 369, 522, 533, 540, 553 
(iniro, 175, 358 
CaithnesH, 304, 33)7 
Calabar, Old, 2(32, 277 
Calabria, 39 
Cnlchedon, 252 
CaUmtin, 347, 557 
California, 4*5, 29, 267, 280, 545; 

early i*out<*H to, 340, 530, 545 
(JaUphato, 185, 507, 512. Hoe also 
H« racens 

(InlmnnlnneM, 420 
Calvin Ism, 587 
Cambodia, 308 

Cambridge (England), 245, 307 
Cameron, V* 320, 570 


Campania, 588 
Campos, 38 

Canaan, 47, 58, 494, 496, 504, 505, 
511; native religion of, 514, 599 
Canada, area of, 130, 200, 342 ; 
climatic effects in, 10, 47, 343- 
344, 625, 632-634; emigrants 

from, in the United States, 95, 
221-222; French in early, 52, 
92, 98, 111, 114, 130, 154, 157, 
163-164, 187, 368, 430; fur trade 
in, 5, 10, 47, 97, 135, 187, 212, 
336, 343, 344, 540, 554; Indians 
of, 77-78, 87, 100, 102, ll4, 
124, 178; river highways of 

French expansion in, 44, 336, 
342-343, 348-349 
(Janadian Biver, 346, 530 
(Janals, 246-247, 352-354 
Canary Islands, 88, 129, 381, 387, 
413, 426, 428, 432, 438, 441, 
442, 446, 448, 618; ])riinii,ivc in- 
habitants of, 411, 418, 410, 434, 
462. See also Caumdies 
Cannibalism, 67, 4()1, 465 
Cantabrian Mts., 86, 580, 586, 622 
Canton, (Jhina, 269, 322, 347, 367, 
()21 

Cantonal government, t590, 592-504 
Cape Ann, 253 

Bo.jador, 250 
Breton Island, 442 
<larinel, 26(5, 268 
Cod, 253, 331 

Colony, 87, 114, 116, 267, 
369; 497, 622-623, 626 
Comorin, 254 
Farewell, 249 
Finisterre, 314 
(hxadafiii, 265 
ITetdopen, 253 
Horn, 426 
Malia, 249, 302 
Nao, 537 
Non, 250 

of Good Hope, 17-18, 265, 310 
Prince of Wales, 388 
Fiace, 331 

Capes, in early navigation and 
eolonSzntiou, 249-253 
Cano Bt. Bfxiue, 406 
Bt. Vincent, 249 
Town, 199, 263; to Cairo 
Hail road, 109 

Verde IslandH. 153, 422, 432, 
448 

<lapri, 453, 457, 460 
CJapua, 369, 588 
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Caravan routes, 97, 152- lo3, 346, 
491-492, 506, 511, 541 
Carians, 274, 383 
Caribbean Sea, 259, 303, 3i3, 315, 
336,. 347, 426 

Caribs, 100-101; expansion to An- 
tilles, 88, 100, 178, 265, 303, 33S, 
406, 438 ; river life and expan- 
sion of, 265, 338, 364 
Carical, 165 
Carintlua, 565 
Caroline Islands, 448 
Carpathian Mts., 4, 478, 532, 565 
Garpini, John de, 57-58, 494 
Carthage, location of, 250, 284; 
maritime trade of, 96, 148, 272, 
314, 428; Spanish dominion of, 
132, 151, 405 
Cartier, Jacques, 187 
Cascade Range, 70, 95 
Casco Bay, 253 

Caspian Sea, 259, 338-339, 848, 
353, 374, 493, 528, 538, 541, 546- 
547 ; arid plains of, 7, 26, 63, 
500 

Cassala, 490, 500 
Castile, 216, 231; people of, 258, 
619 

Oastleford, 245 

Catalonia, 420 ; people of, 258, 420 
Catawba Indians, 93 
Catskill Mts., 533 
Cattle-lifting, 233-235, 587 
Caucasus Mts., as barrier, 535, 538- 
539, 541; ethnology of, 9-1, 235, 
595, 597 ; location of, 94, 354, 
547 ; routes across, 528, 5-16-547, 
554 ; Russian conquest of, 523, 
526, 554, 589-500, 598; tribes 
of, 235, 579, 587, 590-592 
Cebu, 420 

Celebes, 159, 208, 442, 450; Sea, 
307 

Celibacy, 514, 582-584 
Celts, geograf)hical distribution of, 
46, 85, 86, 164, 180, 184, 304, 
371, 387, 418, 478; survival of 
language of, 164, 404, 421 
CoTudirae, 250 

Central Africa, 65, 118, 123, 155, 
158 

Central America, 65, 78, 355, 54(5; 
envly civilifsation of, 102, 1.82, 
339,* 392, 395 

Central Asia, arid highlands of, 
urn, 227, 346, 483, 531-532, 558, 
575; nomads of, 46. 93, 109, 
142, 144, 228, 475, 489, 510, 511, 


514, 541, 558, 575; nomadic con- 
qnesfs in lowlands, 46, 109, 402- 
403, 475; pass routes of, 528- 
529, 539, 541, 548, 551-552 
Central Kuroj)e, 4, 65, 110, 135, 
422, 532 ; natural routes from 
the Mediterranean into, 44-45, 
283, 532, 540 

Central Plateau of France, 353, 
533, 562 
Ceos, 464-465 
Ceram, 159, 321, 424, 450 
Corcina Island, 440 
Ceuta, 132 

Ceylon, 175, 415, 600; insular 

dependency of India, 265, 381, 
398, 428 ; location for iu''.ritiino 
trade, 108, 154, 267, 284, 425, 
428 ; race elements in, 104, 425- 
426, 437 

Chain Island, 449 
Chalcidicc, 252, 429, 459 
Champlain, Fla mu el do, 343 
Chandarnagar, 165 
Channel Isles, 264, 418, 419, 428- 
429, 447-448 

Oharkar Mongols, 234-235 
Charlemagne, 545 
Chatot Indians. 218 
Chattanooga, 535 
Chatti Oermans, 116-117 
Chau (Here River, 366 
Checks to pojuilation, 67, 196, 401- 
465, 582-58(5 
Chengtu [dain, 327, 530 
(Iherbourg, 149 

Cherokee Indians, 65, 195, 535; 

area and location of, 92-93, 116, 
154, 217, 562 
Chersonosus, 252 
Cherusci trih(», 216 
tlhesapeake Bay, 77, 199, 260, 286 
Cheviot Hills, 517 
Chiavenna, 550 
Chicago, 247, 375 
<3nckasaw Indians, 317, 563; 

Trail, 319 

<JhiIaH tribe, 587, 594 
Clnlcal; hidians, 137, 378. 531 
Clubs 106, 163, 219-230, 4 10, 476; 
fiord c, oasis and nautical <l(*v(4 
opmeut Uu 15, 141, 361262. 

302, 303 

Chili Provinces 110, 581 
Chilkoot Pass, 278, 531, 544 
Chinn, ansi of, 19 1, 313; clvili/.a 
t;ion of, 137, 336 337, 415, 509; 
density of populutiou iu, fit), 
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65, 67, 130, 184, 447, 458, 477, 
548, 568-560 ; ethnic borders of, 
226-228; ethnic survivals in, 
508-509; inland waterways of, 
822, 341-348, 352-355 ; location 
of, 337, 213, 217, 306; nomad 
frontier of, 110, 112, 336, 234, 
475, 405-406, 400, 514; Pacific 
coast of, 30, 143, 145, 267, 360, 
626; trade of, 82, 187, 269, 276, 
285, 530-531, 541 
China JSea, 282, 307-308 
(Jliinese, area of, 119, 180; emi- 
gration to Pacific lands, 30, 
267-268, 307-308; ox})ansi(m, 60, 
103-104, no, 189, 226-227, 423, 
425, 499, 628 

Chinook Indians and language, 277 
Chisone Valley, 222, 600 
Chitral diatrici, 589 
Choctaws, 155, 217-218 
ChoTios Islands, 465 
Chrisl iania, 218, 549 
Christianity, and i.he Moditerran- 
oati, 196, 515; dinVrentiation 
in, 117, 122 

Chukches, coast trilies, 174, 240, 
304-305, 388, 424; reindeer 

trilx'S, 63, 48(5, 505 
Cliukchian r*<‘rnnsiila, 301, 405 
Cluunbi Valley, 552 
Cilicia, 450 
Cimarron Piv<»r, 316 
Ciinhri migralion, 4, 77, 85, 522, 
530, 542 

('itujinr 283 

CircaBsinns, 587, 500 
CilicH, coast, 24 1246, 250-252; 

pass, 551 ; ])i<‘<hnorit , 527-530, 
547; riv(M', 34 1 3-12; si^aport, 
28(5, 347, 547 548 
City states, 183, 105 106, 50b502, 

505 

<3viIiy:atton, gc'ographical dlHtribu- 
tion of earliest, 328 330, 635; 
land bond in, 53, 50, 65, 60 71, 
82 83; (»xpar*Hiou of, 110, 183 
<!ivil War, Mnglisli, 52; of the 
Uniteil Htates, 23, I6I, 176, 535, 

557. also Hlaviwy 

Cbirke’s Island, 253 

Clark, Ro^fia'S, 370 

Climate, and agrtmiHnns 44, 63, 
65, 328 330, 435, 4 18, 615, 628. 
632 633; anti tli IVerentiation, 
112, 116, 610, (in, 610 (122; and 
immigration, 610 620; an<i iti- 
duHtrlcH, 507 508^ 620, 632; and 


race hybridization, 107, 120, 

135, 212, 628 ; and race tempera- 
ment, 619-622; and I’elicf, 112- 
113, 279, 477, 521, 542-544, 558, 
573, 616-617; blanket theories 
of, 18, 20, 608, 622; contrasted, 
616, 618-619, 622, 629; direct 
and indirect effects of, 36-40, 
608, 609-610, 620, 625 ; heat 
belts of, 617-618, 623-624, 633- 
634; importance of, 7-10, 607- 
608, 610-611; monotonous, 622- 
624, 626, 629; retarding effect 
of excessively cold, 10, 14, 15, 
47, 63, 212-213, 308, 343-344, 
632-631. See also Rainfall, 
Bensons, Tropics, Prigid and 
Temperate Zones 
Clyde River, 149, 247, 283 
Coasts, as boundary zones, 204- 
205, 242-247, 2r)(),*2()(), 271, 336- 
337; acc(\ssibilil y from hinter- 
land, 142, 256-257, 339-341, 31-7; 
a-ccessibility from sea, 15, 16, 
18, 254-255, 256-257, 259-263, 
266, 283-281, 297, 301, 340-341, 
397, 399 ; and food supply, 56- 
57, 152, 248-249, 269-270* 330, 
559-560; conditions for great 
maritinit' tlevelopnieni, 36, 48, 
71, 142, 1()2, 248 249, 257 262, 
268 271, 282-284; tlecline of, 

284 286; dt^sert, 267, 302, 310; 
dinTtn'toiliated jieoplt* of inlami 
an<l, 258, 271. 279-281, 321 ; 
early cosmopolitan civilization 
of, 84, 146, 259, 279-281; ethnic 
amalgamation in, M5, 274-27(5, 
279, 303, 424*426; ethnic con- 
trast of hintiwland and, 145, 
271*274, 308, 433; evolution of 
seaports on, 246-247, 250, 2(53- 
264, 282-283, 286; expan- 
sion along, 107, 138, 338, 

389, 394; import-nnee of, 143- 
144, 163, 242-244; inner edge 
of, 241 217, 252 253, 31-7; inter- 
play of forces of land and soa 
in, 71, 248 249, 254-255, 257, 
260 263, 277, 286 287, 330-331; 
islands off, 264-266, 307 ; Li7\f/un 
franai of, 276 277; locnlion of, 
268, 280, 282*283; maritime 

colonization on, 146, 157, 196- 
197, 215 246, 250 253, 273, 433, 
45*1 1"5; middleman trade (d‘, 
137, 139, 196, 252, 270, 277-279, 
284, 309; outer edge of, 3, 106- 
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197, 246-253, 274, 301-302, 320- 
322; previous habitat of people 
of, 266-267 ; ratio of area to 
length of, 255-256, 399-400 
Cochin China, 308 
Coire, 535 
Colberg, 284 
Colchester, 245, 264 
Col de !Pen6tre, 550 
la Perehe, 547 
la Seigne, 550 
Colne River swamps, 370 
Cologne, 342 

Colombia, United States of, 91, 
188, 259, 355, 476 
Colombo, 425 

Colonials, differentiation of, 20-22, 
120, 124, 437; mind 124, 
189-190, 199-201, 232 
Colonization, and commerce, 96, 
252, 269 ; and periphery, 145- 
146, 162; coasts in, 146, 1 
245-246, 250-253, 273, 433, 454- 
455 ; conditions for, 15, 459- 
460; internal, 106, 110, 192, 

307, 460; military, 91-92; of 
European nations, 122, 145, 

157, 189, 198-199; tropical, 37, 
106-107, 114, 119, 120, 628. See 
also Historical Movement 
Colorado River, 352; Canon, 524 
Columbia River, 199, 262-263, 277, 
394 

Columbus, Christopher, 118, 301, 
336-337, 390 

Comanche Indians, 55, 90 
Comanians, 409 
Commander Islands, 388 
Commerce, expansion of, 98, 100, 
104, 107, 123, 187 
Communes, 590, 592-504 
Oornorcs Islands, 151 
Congo River, 157, 276, 320, 368; 
riparian villages of, 56, 182, 

297, 364 

Connaught, 361, 404 
Coimocticxit River settlements, 357, 
S(>0 ’ 

Conservancy Board, 352 
Constantinople, 17, 76, 111, 144, 
149, 216, 276, 339, 450, 509, 
614 

Continents, area of the, 172, 254- 
255, 382-383, 391-392, 398; ar- 
ticxilations of, 131, 144*145, 254- 
255, 302, 396-398; classifica- 

tion of islands and, 172, 333, 


381-382 ; convergence and 
ethnic kinship of, 304-305, 380- 
381, 384-385, 392; extremities 
of, 287, 380-381, 385, 392-393; 
races and the, 131, 390-391; re- 
lief and structure of, 341, 393- 
396, 474-475; zonal location of 
the, 392-393, 613-614, 622. For 
articulations, see also Penin- 
sulas 

Cook, Captain James, 299, 337, 
444, 455, 464, 465 
Cook’s Inlet, 137, 205, 278, 337 
Coorgs, 584 
Coosa River, 217 
Copernicus, 79 
Copiicr River, 137, 278 
Corcyra, 265, 459 
Cordilleras, as barrier, 394, 396, 
476, 546; civilization of native 
states of, 329, 617. See also 
Andes and Rocky Mts. 

Corfu, 427, 447, 453 
Corinth, 13, 350; Canal, 400; Gulf 
of, 250 

Cornice Road, 536 
Corn Raws, 52 

Cornwall Peninsula, 397-398, 403- 
406, 421 

Coromandel (h/ast, 260, 284 
Corsica, 35, 264, 404, 422, 428, 
4 4 - 0 ^ 44.*^, 446, 447 
Cossacks, as fur traders, 10, 29; 
semi-nomadic border police, 7, 
234-237, 368, 488, 497 
C6te, 364-366 
Cotent in Beniusula, 397 
Oourland, 272, 371, 400 
Cracow, 342 
Oran nogs, 319 

Creek Indians, 93, 217-218, 562 
Oretnonu, 326 

Crete, colonies of, 123, 274, 445, 
459; early and diflercmtiaied 
civilization of, 12, 214, 415.416, 
436-437, 465; later retardation 
of, 430, 443; Hoa i>ower of, 417, 
445; t.halassic island, 131, 191, 
382, 427 

Crimea, 234, 235* 237, 274, 303, 
312, 397.398, 400, 409, 478, 493, 
547, 572 
Croat! an H, 136 
Cromwell, Oliver, 373 
Crow I tuba ns, 98 

CrusndeH, 69, 99, 111, 149, 192, 
303, 427, 540 
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Cuba, 188, 256, 429-431, 452; 

native race of, 178, 303, 406, 
438 

Cumberland Gap, 44, 474, 544 
Cumberland Plateau, 23, 113, 534 
Cumberland Eiver settlements, 
228, 343-344, 349 
Cura< 5 ao, 453 
Cutty hunk Island, 253 
Cuxhavcn, 247 
Cuyos, 420 

Cyclades Islands, 205, 399, 416, 
440, 443, 440, 447 
Cyprus, 154, 204, 427, 431 
Cyrene, 454 
Caseclis, 224, 360 

Dacia, 86, 92 
Da^jliostan, 579 
Dali, W. IT., 389, 395 
Dalmatia, coast of, 257-208, 261- 
262 

Damaon, 105 

Damara tribes, 41, 298, 498, 583 
Damascus, 505, 507, 535 
Danes, area of, 180-181,. 183; in 
Britain, 134, 372, 422; mari- 
time colonies of, 249, 300-301, 
426 

DantKift', 246 

Danube River, as a boundary, 83, 
85, 210, 230, 301-302, 539, 553; 
motith of, 130, 350-352; valley, 
7, 30, 41, 258, 493, 533; valley 
highway, 4-5, 27, 44-45, 339, 
482, 532; valley, race elements 
in, 85-86, 117, 130, 180, 300- 
301, 391 ; valley states, 139, 
177, 180 
Dardanelles, 337 
Darel Valley, 594 
Darfur, UO, 218, 520, 571 
Darjeeling, 523, 531-532, 551, 552. 
557 

Darwin, Charles, 33-35, 115, 109- 
170, 174, 179, 411 
Doeean, 104, 391, 398, 402, 403, 
538, 010, 010 
Delagea Bay, 140, 203 
Delaware Bay, 253, 200, 280 
Delaware Indians* 70, 77, 87, 89, 

93. no 

Delaware River, 5, 77, 108, 253, 
309 

Delhi, 6. 509 

Delos, 425, 426* 453; Confeder- 
acy of, 429 
Delphi, tn 


Denmark, 257, 262, 311, 314, 351, 
403, 445, 447. See also Jutland 
and Zealand 
Denver, 528 
Derge, 578, 583 

Deserts, 483-515 ; as barriers, 43- 
44, 215, 360, 400; climatic con- 
trol in, 607, 614; of the Arctic 
regions, 485-486, 560. See also 
Nomads, Steppes and Oases 
Differentiation, and area, 112, 122- 
123, 161, 169-170, 382, 421; and 
natural conditions, 33-34; as 
effect of dispersal, 77-78, 115- 
116; effect of contrasted environ- 
ments u}>on, 137, 160-161, 382, 
393, 478; effect of isolation 

upon, 21-22, 76, 115, 117-118, 
121, 125, 133-134, 169-174, 293, 
303, 333, 380, 385, 393, 404-405, 
411-412, 414, 416, 595-506, 598; 
effect of relief u]>on, 112-T13, 
160-161, 393, 477; natural chocks 
to, 119-121, 393; relation of 
different soils to, 112, 161, 480 
481, 525. See also Climate 
Dinaric Alps, 258, 300 
Dinka negroes, 41, 325 
Diodorus Siculus, 325 
Diomede Islands, 305, 388, 424 
Dioseoridis, 425 
Dismal Swamp, 371 
Dissentis, 598 
Ditmarsclier, 372 
Diu Island, 165. 431 
Dnieper River, 234, 353, 371 ; line 
of Russian expansion, 140, 162, 
339, 348; T»»vfcars in valley of, 
7, 58, 368, 490 
Dniester River, 224 
Dogger Bank, 332 
Dollart, 324 

Don River, 58, 102, 234-235, 490, 
493 

Doncaster, 245 

Dora Baltoa Valley, 222, 356, 536, 
548, 550, 553 

Dora Riparia Valley, 222, 536 
Dordn'cUt, 246 
Dorian ijivasion, 78-79 
Drake, Sir Drancis, 406 
Draper, John W., 328-329 
Drave River, 85, 186, 361 
Dravidians, 104, 403, 526, 598 
Drummond Island, 44H 
Dry Tortugns, 441 
Dualla tribe, 277-278* 369 
Duff Island, 299 
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Duluth, 375 

Duna River, 348, 353, 371 
Duoro River, 216 
Durance River, 536 
Dutch, in America, 5, 107-108, 357, 
375 ; in the East Indies, 96, 
107, 119, 265, 285; in South 
Africa, 18, 48, 106, 119; mari- 
time expansion of, 28-29, 123, 
271, 300-301, 310; national 

spirit of, ISO, 183. See also 
Boers, and Holland 
Dwina River, 140, 162, 340, 348, 
353 

Dyaks, 65 
Dyrrachium, 258 

Earth, area of, 168 ; modified by 
man, 120; unity of, 30, 68, 121, 
171-172 

East Africa, Arab expansion in, 
84, 146, 192-103, 252-253, 265, 
268-270, 275, 276; British in, 
431; Portuguese in, 157, 196, 
265, 269; trading stations on 
coast of, 164, 265, 309-310 
East Cape, 255, 305, 388 
Easter Isle, 300, 389, 417, 440, 
455, 459, 462, 465 
Eastern Em 2 >ire, 117, 216 
East Indies, see Sunda Islands 
Ehoe tribes, 276-277 
Ebro Rivex*, 362 
Echidnades Islands, 410 
Ecuador, 30, 440, 476, 561 
Effects of environment, direct axid 
indirect, 18-20, 22, 41-42, 46, 
161, 438, 494, 608-609; physical, 
1, 33-40, 46, 119-120, 279, 299, 
504, 607-608, 626; ])sychical, 1, 
18-20, 22-23, 40, 41-43, 46, 195, 
199-201, 299-300, 512, 514, 582, 
585; social and economic, 38, 43, 
46, 228, 327, 585, 632 
Egypt, 75, 99, 122, 188, 415-416; 
eivilissation of, 7, 22* 23, 328- 
329, 358, 393; coasts of, 266- 
267, 281, 352; desert trade of, 
505-507 ; expansion into Byria, 
132, 152, 477, 545; nomad con- 
quests of, 58, 104, 176, 495; 
naturally defined location of, 12, 
144, 197, 213-214, 359-360; 

vicinal location of, 151-152, 283, 
400. Bee also Nile Valley 
“T^'^hrenroich, Paul, 34, 38 
I'h'dor River, 403 
Ekaterina Harbor, 141 


Elam, 250 
Elamites, 402-403 
Elba Isle, 264, 440, 441, 457 
Elbe River, estuary, 185, 246-247, 
340, 351; lowlands, 185, 191, 
324, 371 

Elburz piedmont road, 528 
El Golea, 152 
El Ilasa, 431, 498, 505 
Elis, 110 

Elizabeth, Queen, 332, 406 
Ellice Islands 77, 463 
Elliot Islands, 428 
Emden-Dortmund Canal, 351 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 199, 413, 
415 

Emigi'ation, 93-96, 123; from is- 
lands, 459-461; fi*om mountains, 
579-582 

Endogamy, in mountains, 587 
Engadine, 113, 359, 534, 593 
England, area ot*, 179, 420; coast 
of, 260, 262, 473 ; colonics of, 
16-18, 37, 51, 96, 123, 145, 146, 
154, 157, 198, 343, 375, 458- 
459 ; conditions for maritime 
dGveloi)ment in, 15, 28, 70, 204- 
295, 300-301, 314-315, 4(51; 

c.ommoi-ee of, 67, 96, 263-264, 
458-450; distribuiion of jmpula- 
tion in, 65, 477, 527, 564 ; early 
outskirt location of, 2-t3, 12, 13, 
149, 150; insular location of, 
6, 133, 134, 1H2, 420, 437-439; 
its leadershii) of European civili- 
zation, 411-415, 465; races a.n<l 
ethnic eloinenls, 74, 75, 83, 03, 
146, 176, 184, 237, 275, 421-422; 
relief of, 52, 475, 478, 480; 
sea route to India from, 154, 
427; vicinal location of, 134, 
137, 307 

English Channel, 150, 214, 259, 
286, 296, 314, 421, 473 
English ]>eople, <liirerentiati<m of, 
413, 418; <liffer(»n1iaiion of lan- 
guage of, 175, 420; exjmnsion 
of, 44, 66, 114, 185, 189, 103, 
108-190, 211-212, 265, 271, 310, 
343, 432, 408 
Ej)amin()ndas, 501 
E]>idamnos, 450 
Epirus, 265, 535 
Equatorial Currtml;, 30, 389 
Ecpiatorial Lakes, 207, 406 
Erie Canal, 5, 540 
Erie Indians, 89 
Eritrea, 611 
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Erz Mts., 224, 360, 527, 536, 579 
Eskimos, coast settlements of, 152, 
154, 24cS, 249, 299, 304, 330, 
624; distribution of, 8S, 107, 

304, 387, 422, 424; influence of 
climate u])on civilization of, 10, 
41, 58, 63, 611, 624-625; race 
of, 76, 123, 173, 382, 385, 387, 
388, 395, 419 
Esk River, 236 
Etisarta(}e^ 182 
Kssequilio River, 320 
Mssex, 74 
Estland, 272, 400 
Etali, 207, 624 
Ethiopia, 99, 358, 372 
Ethnology, and geograiihy, 121- 
* 122 

Mtruscaiis, 97, 180, 264 
Muboea, 381, 401 

Euphrates River, as highway, 296, 
337, 345, 349; i>lalns, 152, 230, 
476; nomad invasion of, 7, 489, 
492, See also Mesopotamia 
Eurasia, an^Ji of, H)i)-170, 172, 179, 
383; Aretie, 172, 485-486; eoast- 
line, 400; location of, 383-385 
Miirop<v, Asiatic, side of, 129, 148, 
254, 348; Atlantic front of, 30, 
82, 99, 149, 282 283, 301, 398; 
(dirnate of, 109, (ib'iOM, 618, 
620-621; location of, 149, 150, 
380 -381, 383; [Kn*ii>h(n'al arthni- 
lations of, 131, 114, 254, 255, 
258, 264, 394, 399, 405; races 
of, 74, 76, 104, no, 113, 121, 
477; varied Ht.ruci.ure and rtdief 
of, 117, 174, 199-200, 311, 330, 
383, 389, 390, 39 1, 474-475, 478, 
539 

Europ(»naH, <^xpa,nHiou, 82, 106-107, 
145, 151, 174, 311; trade with 

the Orteid, 82, 270, 309 310, 616 
Kv<‘rghul(»H, 371 

Evolution, of g<M)gnif>lnc in- 

24 25, 282-283, 285, 

433 434, 436, 444, 561-562; of 
geogrnpluc r(4atioiiH, 12 14, 67- 
69, 76, 78, 149 150, 282 283, 301- 
302, 31 1 313 

ExpHUHion, <'otnnuM*(dal and polit 
icnl, 65(18; commercial luul 

tdlmlc, HHl 197; ethnic and pen 
liticul, 183 187, 190192; exces 
Hive, i:U, 212 213, 343 344; 

gt'<»griipinc comllt iotiH for, 139, 
343 345, 482; geographic marks 
of, 83, 139, 161 163, 165, 208- 


212; in new and old countries, 
189-190, 198-200 

Falkland Islands, 35, 44, 426-427 
Faroe Islands, 88, 137, 264, 298, 
387, 420, 432, 443, 448 
Farralone Islands, 29 
Farsi St an, 507 

Farther India, Asiatic peninsula, 
131, 398-400; Chinese m, 307- 
308; intercontinental location 
of, 405 ; river valleys of, 259, 
534; rivor-l)oat j>eople, 322-323 
Fayal, 38 1 

Fenland of England, 245; reclama- 
tion of, 107-1 OS, 2iS6, 324-325; 
refuges and strongholds in, 370- 
372 

Fernando Noronha Isle, 153, 440 
Fernando Vo Island, 441 
Fern Pass, 537 
Ferro, 419 

Feuds, in mountains and deserts, 
113, 237, 570, 591-592 
Eoz, 50(> 

Fozzan, 502 
Flescdi, 566 

Fiji Islands, 282, 382, 446; ofToets 
of small, insular area, 455-456, 
460, 463-46-1; government of, 6, 
56, 4-14; rac(‘S in, 77, 165, 391 
Fiiustorre Province*, 279 
Finland, 400; maritime dev<*lop- 
meat of, 15, 71, 144, 262; Rus- 
sian occupation of, 119, 177, 

181, 189; Hwedes in coasts of, 
225, 272, 304 

Finmai'ken 'Province, 152-153, 330, 
624 

Finns, in Russia, 77, 119, 159, 
165, 22-1-226, 318; in S^ean- 

dinavia, 119, 218 
Fioial coasts, 261-2(^2 
Firenze River, 356-357 
Firth of Forth, 273, 370 
Tay, 304 

FiHlu‘ri(*H, and iiiaritirae expatisiou, 
187, 330 331, 406, 618; and sea- 
manship, 295, 299, 331 332; in 
Arf'tic t*conotnv and stMtlement, 
152, 207, 2-18 249, 299, 330, 4‘ 6, 
62-1 625 ; in small or st(‘rne 
lands, 15, 261, 264, 269, 305, 
449 450, 455, 456; river, 108, 
322 

Fisher tribes, 56 57 
Finme, 14, 140, 258 
FhiuderH, 284, 338 
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Flemish refugees, 88, 275 

Floating gardens, 320, 322, 569 

Florence, 99 

Flores, 159, 208, 446 

Florida, 93, 111, 371, 406, 618; 

^Spanish, 142, 229, 238, 256 
Fohr Isle, 461 
Fontainebleau, 354 
Food-quest, and migration, 76, 80, 
132, 389 

Food supply, advance from natural 
to artificial basis of, 60-61; in 
Arctic regions, 299, 624-625 ; 
in deserts and steppes, 490-492, 
503-504; in mountains, 37, 563- 
565, 579, 586; physical effects 
of scant, 34-35, 39 
Foota Jallon Mts., 325 
Forests, as barriers, 81-83, 160, 
476, 483, 521, 561; as boun- 
daries, 216, 218, 370; hunting 
tribes of, 117, 158, 609, 614, 
625 

Formosa, 159, 308, 381, 442; 

ethnic elements in, 418, 423, 
428, 439, 460, 599 
Forster, George, 455 
Forts, frontier, 140, 530 
Fox Eiver, 98, 364 
France, coasts and maritime de- 
velopment of, 16, 256, 294, 375; 
colonial policy of, 16, 51, 198- 
199, 294; distribution of popu- 
lation in, 19-20, 65, 477, 564; 
ethnic elements in, 46, 74, 89, 
115, 187, 338, 422; inland water- 
ways of, 338, 342, 353-354; lo- 
cation of, 133, 141, 149, 151, 
294; natural boundaries of, 214, 
256, 535, 542; political expan- 
sion of in Europe, 6, 185-186, 
198-199, 351, 482; relief of, 19- 
20, 113, 259, 353, 480, 525, 533, 
562. See also Oaul 
Franconia, 19-20, 124, 579 
Freeman, E. A., 151, 164 
French, expansion of, in ’N'orth 
America, 44, 134, 190, 214, 338, 
342-343, 348-349, 350. See also 
Canada; expansion in Africa, 
157, 212 498, 511 ; in Asia, 165; 
language, dialects of, 175, 300, 
419, 598 

French Congo, 481 

Frenssen, G., 112 

Friendly Islands. Bee Tonga 

Friesland, 215, 371-372 

Frigid Zone, 100, 611, 623-624, 


633-634. See also Arctic 
Frioulians, 222, 581 
Frisches Haff, 246 
Frisian Islands, 417, 420, 461 
Frisians, 85, 480 
Frontiers, see Boundaries 
Fuegians, 298, 382. See also 

Tierra del Fuego 
Fuerteventura, 419, 462 
Fulbe, 115, 135, 492, 496 
Furca Pass, 534-535 
Fur trade, and expansion, 29, 97, 
98, 134, 187, 211-212, 343-344; 
and river highways, 47, 342-344, 
346, 364-366, 540; climatic fac- 
tors in, 10, 47, 212-213, 343- 
344, 618-619 ; economy of the, 
47, 211-212, 344; in Alaska, 29, 
278; in Siberia, 10, 29, 44, 344; 
in United States, 211, 530. See 
also Canada 
Fusan, 306, 405 
Futuma Island, 448 

Galapagos Islands, 440 
Galicia, 74, 86, 258, 580 
Galilee hills, 545 
Galla nomads, 495 
Gallatin, Albert, 354 
Gambia River, 370 
Gambler Island, 449 
Ganges River, 360; Aryans in 
valley of, 6, 104, 590; nomad 
conquest of, 109, 402 
Gao, 367 
Garbyang, 551 
Gargunza, 552 
Oarhwal, 553, 072, 584 
Garonne River, 35, 338, 353, 301 
Gartok, 208, 552 
Gash River, 500 
Gates of Bamian, 538 
Gates of Herat, 163, 498, 544 
Gaixchos, 485, 509 
Gaul, Oisalpino, 74, 180, 352; 

native peojiU^s of Transalpine, 
361, 369, 562; Roman expan- 
sion into, 2, 60, 74, 82, 97, 533 
Gaza, 507 
G eel Vink Bay, 321 
Gcesty 112, 245 
Gommi Pass, 537 

Genova, 533, 581; Canton of, 221, 
527, 564, 581 

Genghis Khan, 494, 495, 503, 544 
Genial Period, 168-169, 208 
Genoa, 99, 300; decline of, 13, 
301; location of, 149, 283-284, 
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528, 547-548; medieval hold- 

ings of, 3, 271, 3U3, 427 
Geographic iactois, iiiteri>lay of, 
11-12, 14-18, 28, 120, 131, 134, 
2(51, 286-287, 557, 607-608; 

multiplicity of, 1-2, 11-12, 14, 
29-30, 59-60, 131, 269, 279, 282, 
286-287, 342, 347, 363, 380, 422, 
432-433, 442, 476, 619, 622, 626- 
627 ; stability of, 2-8 
Geographical horizon, 69, 82, 89, 
98, 187, 195, 283, 301, 303, 311, 
330, 490 

Georgia, 102, 481, 562 
<iepi(lae, 85 

German East Africa, 260, 276, 
559 

German Southwest Africa, 263, 
26(5, 346-347, 498 
Germans, iirca of ethnic stock, 
180; ethnic boundarios of, 116- 
117, 136, 155, 211, 222-224, 

229-230 ; expauHiOTi of, 155, 
176, 189, 191-192, 198, 209, 

211, 229-231, 272, 479, 543, 627- 
628; language and dialed h of, 
175, 19M92, 360-361, 479, 598. 
See also tonic race 
Germany, coast of, 13-14, 255-256, 
259 , 2(52 , 300 , 304 , 33 2; colonies 
of. 96, 114, 145, 158, 431, 482; 
expansion of Eiupire of, 110, 
186, 188, 229-231, 351; locution 
of, 133, 135, 140, 141, 144, 149- 
150; medieval claim to Italy, 4, 
522, 539, 542; varied relief of, 
20, 179, 477, 479, 522, 525, 558; 
rivers of, 30, 342, 350-351; Uo- 
mun civilisation in, 97, 533 
Ges tribes, 56, 101, UO, 272 
Geitysburg, 535 
(Ihadames oasis, 491, 506 
Ghat ousis, 491, 502 
Gliuzui, 554 
Ghent, 342 
Giamda, 228 

Gibraltar, 129, 154, 219, 249, 254 
GUa River. 263, 329, 346 
Gilbert Islands, 123, 448, 455, 403 
Gilbert, Hlr Humphroy, 406 
Gilead, balm of, 505-506 
Gilglt Valley, 568, 587, 589 
(Ulolo, 444 

Gilyaks, 174, 388, 418 
Glrgenti, 443 
Glacial I^erlod, 168, 208 
CliaruH (lanton, 359, 574, 593 
Glasgow, 149, 247 


Goa, 1G5 

Gobi Desert, 27, 497, 503 
Goklaii nomads, 491, 499 
Gonial Pass, 554 
Gomera, 419 
Gondokora, 325 
Gonds, 596 
Goshen in Egypt, 505 
Gosnold’s colony, 253 
Goths, migration of, 77, 86, 87, 
97, 109. See also Ostrogoths 
and Visigoths 

Gotland, Island of, 304, 382, 426, 
429 > > , 

Gournia, 416 
Graaf Reinet, 232, 369 
Granada, mountains of, 537, 567 
Gran Chaco, 297 
Grasslands, see Stejipes 
Grafiwirthachaft, 574, 577 
Graubiindon, 222, 359, 564-565, 

593 

Groat Appalachian Valley, 534-535 
Great Basin, 102, 394 
Groat Britain, (5olts in, 184, 304, 
371, 403-404, 418; early hill 
settlements of, 563; insular lo- 
cation of, 45, 2L3-214, 264, 409, 
434-435, 445; largo area and pol- 
itical autonomy of, 381, 399, 401, 
4 16, 432; lowlaiuls and high- 
luiuls of, 52, 113, 479; maruxe 
of, 70; vicinal location of, 134, 
Hoc also Angles, Haxons, Norse, 
England and Scotland 
Great Divide, 394 
<h*oat Eish Bay, 263 
Groat Bakes, as an inland son, 66, 
201, 247, 313, 375; in the fur 
trade, 5, 342, 540, 618; lino of 
inland exptuision, 44, 162, 338, 
343, 354 

Great Plains, of tUo United 
Btates, 483 

Great Russia, 137, 479 
Great Hmoky Mts., 535 
Great Wall of Gliina, 226-227, 234, 
493 

Greece, civilization of ancient, 3, 
18, 84, 192, 214, 259, 416-417; 
climate and reliof in, (U9; col- 
onies of, 79, 96, 138, 145, 164, 
187, 196, 250, 252, 265, 272-274, 
281 303, 312; differentiation of 
culture in, 22, 113, 146; early 
maritime development in, 6, 13, 
15, 107, 162, i87, 259, 200, 208, 
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297, 302; geographic and politi- 
cal dismemberment, 131, 177, 

183, 195-196, 402, 591-592, 595; 
independence of, 4, 285, 546; 
intercontinental location of, 3-4, 
131, 259, 265, 397, 405; small, 
naturally defined area of, 12, 
134, 177, 180, 197, 214, 342, 
476, 478; offshore islands of, 
264-265, 447 
Greek Church, 232, 339 
Greenland, Arctic location, 129, 
409, 448, 609, 633; coast settle- 
ments in, 152, 207, 249, 261-262, 
386-387, 559; Norse colonics in, 
88, 302, 422, 436 
Greifswald, 284 
Grenoble, 534 
Grimsby, 264 
Grimsel Pass, 524 
Grinnell Land, 207 
Grotius, Hugo, 315 
Guadeloupe, 452 
Guam, 172, 300 
Guanacos, 178 

Giianehes. 88, 172, 177, 410. See 
also Canary Islanders 
Guano deposits, 220 
Guatemala, 157 

CuiMiiu, British, 106, 626; Bnich, 
108; PrcuKdi, 220, 441; Tndiaiis 
of, 113, 272, 583 
Gnineu low, swampy littoral, 

245, 259-260, 262, 279; native 
tribes of, 2()7, 279-2S0; politi- 
cal hoklinp's on, 167, 271 ; trade 
of, 97, 245, 264, 276-27S 
Gulf of Bothnia, 272 

California, 29(), 352 
Cambay, 6 
Corinth, 186 
Finland, 478-479 
Cuin(“i, M5, *141 
Mexico, low plains of, 259, 
260, :M3; Mississirn’i 

tributary of, 44, 162, 
338, 354 ; United 

Rtates <*o{iHt on, 142, 


1(52, 25(5, 28(5 
Napl(‘S, 453 
Oman, 2r54 
307 

Gulf Btutos of U, 161, 019 
(hilf Stream, 30, 141, 336, 
634 

Gurgen Biver, 403 
Gurkhas of Nmml, 581, 596, 
Gustavus Adoli>hus, 081 


613, 
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Gutjerat Peninsula, 400 
Gyaneina, 552 

TTaarlem Meer, 324 
Habitable area, 168-160, 206-208, 
330, 610 

JTal}iictntH, 92, 175, 222, 364-366 
Habitat, eliVet of now, 4(5-48, 107, 
120-121, 135, 175, 194, 199- 

201, 221, 279-280, 623; effVet of 
previous, 16, 25-27, 88, 26()-2()7, 
273, 280, 299 

Ilaida Indians, coast fislun* tribe, 
36, 57, 163, 248, 2(52; civiliza- 
tion of, 395, 4 17, 419 
Hainon, 442 
Haiikhak Pass, 538 
Ilallingdal, 549 

Hamburg, 149, 150, 246, 283, 341, 
347 

Hami, 501 

Hamilcar Barca, 151 

Haxuitic* race, 7, 104, 117, 358, 559 

iraiunierfest, 618 

Hanchow, 341 

Hangchow, 352 

llaiuiibal, 542, 544 

Hanover, 370 

rfaiise Towns, maritime trade of, 
13, 150, 196, 261, 284, 304, 331, 
426; thalassic location of, 13, 
136, 304, 311, 3M; ij(»ague of, 
244-245, 28(5, 308, 339, 342, 348, 
426, 429; sit(‘S of, 250 
Uapai, 449 

nar<lang<n’ Uiord, 340 
Ilartfoini Convention, 23 
Harz TNIts., 527, 555 

I bill ran, 58 

Ilnnsa t.ra<l(‘rs, 118,511 
Ifaufc Havoie, 220 

I I an t r'.s‘--4 1 pcs, 5(54 
Havel Kivm*, 370 
Havre, 246 

Ibiwaiian Islands, Ainericau ex- 
pansion to, 984)9, 187, 285; 

Asiatics in, 30, 4(50; cln^ckH to 
populalion in old, 462 465; ef< 
feci, of clitnaii' in, (528 ; insnude 
way station, 381, 413, 426, 432, 
438; population of, 165, 448 
naw<‘H, Harrit*! Boyd, 416 
Hawkins, Bir .loloT, 406 
Huy 11 oasis, 153 

Hayti, Arawaks and (hi ribs in, 
100 101, 265. 338, 406 
Heat bells, 100, 612, 617 618. Heo 
Olimnte 
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Hebrews, conquest of Canaan, 79, 
494 

Hebrides Islands, 184 
Hebron, 496 
Hedin, Sven, 57 
Heilprin, A., 208 
Heiniey Island, 449 
Hejaz, 498 

Helgoland Island, 172, 420 
rfeJiopolis (R^ypt) -192 
Hollas, 111, 897, 401-402; 535; 
migration into, 77-78, 404. See 
also Greece 
Hellespont, 249 

Helmud River, as boundary, 362 
Helots, 430 
Helsingfors, 272 
Helvetian migration, 553 
TTeniisi)hero, Northern, 63-64, 179, 
312-313, 392-393; Southern, 312- 
313, 392-393; Kastern, 384-386, 
390-391; West<‘rn, 384-386, 392. 
See also Americas 
Henry UI., 372 
Ifonry, the Navigator, 432 
Ileraclea, 252 
Herat, 491, 538 
lloreules, 327 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, 11, 
68 

H('r('ro, eattUv breeders, 'll, 55 
Her<‘ward the Saxon, 372 
H<»ri-nul River, 502, 538 
HerninpoliH, 453 

Herodotus, 7, 99, 281, 296, 31D, 
488, 493, 509 
lierzegovina, 177 
Highlfinds, H<u> Mountains 
Himalaya Mtn., 37, 336, 356, 442; 
us barrier boundary, 18, 215, 
228, 523, 543-544, 551-553; 

Morigoloi<l j)eoples of, 136, 526, 
534, 543; piedmont border zone 
of, 41, 526, 531-532, 543; 

passt^w of, 100, 543, 587; small 
states of, 359, 588, 594; typical 
mountain life in, 207 208, 572, 
575, 583 584, 587, 588, 616 
Hindu Kush Mis., 41, 122, 568; 
as barrier, 163, 215, 536; pass 
routes across, 529, 536, 538, 551 
Hindu religion, 100, 526, See al- 
so Brahmanism 

Hlnterlnmls, 142, 143, 256-259, 

403 

iHurm. 250 

Historical Movement, amalgama 
tltm of races in, 45-46, 83-86, 


88-93, 97, 117-118, IJO; as- 

similation of culture by, 83-84, 
86-SS, 99, 117-121, 135, 174-175; 
barriers to, 81-83, 97, 132, 212- 
215, 242-244, 390, 473, 521, 525, 
532; climatic factors in, 104- 
109; colonization as form of, 
75-76, 78, 94-96, 106, 107; com- 
mercial expansion, 78, 96-100, 

104, 107, 187-188, 269, 300-304; 
complex movements, 84-86, 88- 
89, 92, 122; differentiation 

through, 102, 110, 112-118, 122- 
123, 391, 393; direction of, 74, 
78, 86, 97, 102, i04, 109-111, 
154, 394-395, 533-535; disper- 

sion of poo])les, 93-95, 122-124, 
155; emigration, 93-96; evolu- 
tion of, 75-78, 80-84, 104 ; ex- 
pansion, 80, 96-97, 171, 187-188; 
expansion of Iluro]>oan i)eoi)les, 
106-107, 109, 114, 119-120; 

forms of, 75-76, 78-80; geogra- 
phic. factors in, 5-6, 43-46, 79, 

88, 133, 293-295, 393, 475-476; 
geographical horizon and, 82, 

89, 98 ; importance of, 25, 75, 

78-80, 84, 122, 133; modi- 

fication in transit, 86-88, 122; 
nature of, 75-78, 80, 86, 88; 
I>Byehic,uI motives in, 111-112; re- 
ligion as motive in, 98-100, Hi- 
ll 2, 185, 187, 235, 237, 269, 

275; retreat and flight, 80-81, 
83, 92-94; slavery as form of, 
90-91; war as form of, 75- 
78, 83-85, 88-93; zonal limits 
of, 100-107, 113, 116. See also 
Migrations and Nomadism 

History, ndations between geog- 
raphy and, 10-n, 51, 08-09, 
262, 475, 545; universal, 30, 82, 
292-295, 311 

IToaugho, floods and dikes of, 176, 
326-329; valley, 7, 227, 352, 354, 
499 

Holland, area of, 177, 180, 183; 
inland wat(‘rwayR of, 150, ’>42, 
351, 353, 355, 473; maritime lo- 
cation of, 15-16, 48, 108, 130, 
137, 150, 284, 331-332, 351, 461; 
jmpulation of, its distribution, 
112, 245, 370, 477, 480; reclama- 
tion of land in, 80, 107-108, 

245, 324; STurit of freedom in, 
183, 371 372; troyiical posses- 
sions of, 51, 96, 616, Soo also 
Dutch 
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lloloarctie realm, 385 
Holston itiver, 370 
Hondo, 176, 399, 557. See also 
Japan 

Honduras, 394 
Hongkong, 187, 347, 367 
Horse, 34-35, 64, 392 
Horticulture, in oases, 501-502, 
559 

Hospice, 549 

Hottentots, 48, 297-298; decline 
and withdrawal of, 87, 93, 106, 
114, 119, 160; ethnic stock of, 
35, 158 ; hybrids of Dutcli and, 
116, 623; j)astoral nomads, 35, 
434, 583 

Hova Malays, 79, 384, 423, 588- 
589, 627 

Hue, M., travels of, 227, 511 
Hudson Bay, 47, 154, 302, 349; 
Company, 10, 60, 61, 114, 192, 
274 

Hudson, Henry, 337 
Hudson River, Dutch settlements 
on, 108, 366, 369, 375; tidal 
course of, 246, 337 ; and Mo- 
hawk route, 5, 130, 342, 354, 
375, 550, 554 

Huguenots, dispersion of, 21, 93- 
94, 111, 237, 275, 439, 454 
Hull (England) 264 
Human race, unity of, 30, 68, 121, 
171-172, 292, 333; wide distri- 
bution of, 171, 293, 610-611 
number River, 44, 245, 338, 370 
Humboldt Bay, 321 
TTuinboldt River, 346 
Hungarians, valley dislribniion of, 
45, 135, 361. Reo also Mag- 
yars 

Hungary, central location of, 14, 
136, ’339-140, 143; ethnic ele- 
ments in, 02, 136, 148; grain of, 
150; mountains of, 579 
ITuns, invasion of Kurope, 7, 
77, 85, 109, 111, 210, 439, 492, 
493 

Hunting tribes, geogrnphie condi- 
tions for, 35, 117, 158, 162, 445- 
446, 009, 614, 025; land bond 
among, 55-50, 61*05, 155; 

savage economy of, 10, 47, 212; 
•weak tenure of land, 00, 80-81, 
184 

TTuniingdon, 245 

Hunza mountaineers, 541, 508, 580- 
587, 589, 594 
Huron Indians, 308 


Hybridization of races, climatic 
factor in, 10, 104, 107, 118, 120, 
135, 628; on boundaries, 119, 
226, 599; on coasts, 274-275; 
on thalassic islands, 427-428 
Hydrographic centers, 44, 140, 

162, 348-349, 353-354 
Hyksos, conquest of Egypt, 7, 109, 
151, 176, 495 

Hyperboreans, 35-36, 172, 385, 486, 
624-625. See also Arctic 

lapodes, 553 

Iberian Peninsula, area, 398-399 ; 
Atlantic location of, 258, 406, 
630; Celts in, 164; intercon- 
tinental location, 28-29, 110, 

132, 405, 537; naturally defined, 

133, 401, 404, 537; Saracens in, 
110, 132, 231. See also Si>ain 

Iberian race, 75, 86 
Iceland, 35, 262, 446, 448-450; 
Celts in, 88, 298, 387; climate 
of, 442, 460, 631, 634; natural- 
ly defined location, 45, 183, 432, 
436-437; Norse in, 89, 129, 422, 
432, 439; oceanic island, 381, 
386-387, 435-436, 4-12; way 

station to Greenland, 129, 264, 
386 

Tehang, 341, 367 
Tchu grass, 64, 575 
Idaho, 296 

Igorotes, moiuitaiueors, 279, 532, 
570 

Hi Hivi^r Valley, 110, 235 
nier Riv(‘r, 361 
Illinois, 1 12, 375; River, 3C4 
Illyrian Coast, -159 
Illyrian race, 402 
fnea Empire, civilization of, 91, 
160, 200, 382, 569; location of, 
108, 374. also Ambmil 

stai-t^s 

India, area of, 145, 342, 398 399; 
agricuHun^ in, 329, 551, 616; 
civilization of, 309, 32t) ; coast- 
line of, 18, 254, 399; colonial 
and eomnu'rcial peoph^B in, 107, 
119, 138, 157, 269, 285; distri- 
bution of population in, 60, 65, 
268, 403, 548, 614, 616; emi- 
gration from, 106, 268, 626; 
ethnic elements of, 41, 102, UK, 
115, 136, 165, 526; mountain 
boundaries of, 228, 400, 523, 
525, 531-532, 536, 544, 551 553. 
589; mountain x^**-^* rout(^» to, 
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see Himalaya, Suleiman Moun- 
tains, and Hindu Kush pass 
routes; nomad invaders of, 7, 
46, 109, 142, 403, 496, 536 ; pen- 
insular location, 399-400, 402- 

404, 583-584; retardation of, 18- 
19; rainfall, 610, 614-615 
Indiana, 375 

Indian Ocean, as an enclosed sea, 

308- 3 lO, 315, 425; islands of, 
285, 425, 451; maritime peoples 
of, 268-209 ; navigation in, 30, 
298, 308-309; peninsulas and in- 
lets of, 254, 398; trade route 
of northorn, 17-18, 30, 270, 285, 

309- 310, 400; tropical trade 

with Kurope, 6, 82, 149, 284- 
285 

Indians of America, decline of, 
92, 119, 170, 176-177; ethnic 

origin of, 102, 109, 387-389, 390, 
473; ethnic uniformity of, 382, 
390, 008; hunl.er stage of de- 
volopment among, 55-50, 02-04, 
80, 281; migruti(»ns of, 55, 78, 
100, 102, no, 394-395; native 
civilizations of, 389, 395-390; 
scattered location of, 114, 138, 
154-157, 159 100, 103, 177, 178, 
184; tribal t<‘rritorioH of, 54-57, 
01, 217, 219 
hulian Territory, 372 
Indo-Hhina, 104, 534 
Indus Uiver, and Oriental trade 
route, 254, 337, 345; mountain 
tributaries of, 295, 350; moun- 
tain valleys of, 37, 550, 508, 
585; nomad Invasions of low- 
larul valley of, 7, 40, 109, 142, 
402, 403, 530 

liulustrialisin, in relation to land, 
05, 07, 70 

Infanticide, 07, 403-404, 584-585 
Insalah (msis, 491 
Inthas, 320 

Inn Uiv<»r, mountain valley of, 
359, 30 L 534, 537, 539, 597 
Invernesslure, 450, 504 
Iona tsUs 430 
Ionian Isles, 258, 459 
Iordans, 78, 281, 459 
Iordan Hea, martf clamumt 314 
Iran Plateau, 470 
Irawiwll HIver, 259 
Ireland, areas of Heltlc speech In, 
404, 421; Otdts of, 45, 184, 387, 
418; climate of, 015; early 
emigration from, 95-90, 401; 


Christianity in, 418-419, 436; 
insular character and location 
of, 264, 381, 397, 429, 435, 447; 
lake villages of, 319 ; navigation 
in, 296-298; Shannon Biver 
boundary in, 361 ; Teutonic 
fringe of, 184, 273 
Irish Sea, 302 
Iron Age, 387, 390, 434 
Iron Gate, 361 

Iroquoian stock, 54-55, 102. See 
also Cherokees and Tuscaroras 
Iroquois Indians, location of, 130, 
138, 154-155, 209, 554; war 

campaigns of, 89, 93, 195, 368, 
535, 562 

Irrigation, and terrace agriculture, 
26, 46, 456, 567, 568, 569-570, 
572 ; factor in early civilization, 
328-330 ; factor in social and 
political union, 327-329, 356-357, 
359; in and lands, 7, 10, 108, 
163, 328-330, 356, 359, 361, 501- 
502; river canals for, 352-353, 
356 

Irtysh Biver Valley, 113, 345 
Ischia, Island of, 440, 453, 457 
Ist'^re Valley, 534, 536, 550 
Tshmaelite Arabs, 506, 510 
Islam, see Mohammedanism 
IslamlH, advanced agriculture of, 
455-458, 569-570; advanced 

navigation of, 298-300 ; area 
and locudion in jxditical au- 
tonomy of, 381-382, 424, 429, 
432; artificial checks to popula- 
tion in, 67, 461-465; as asylums, 
94, 409-410, 423, 436-439; as 
convict stations, 439-441 ; as 
maritime markers, 29, 250, 304, 
305, 321, 424-426, 453-454; as 
maritime way stations, 29, 87- 
88, 153-154, 264-266, 338, 392, 
426-427; clituate of, 450-453; 
consiwvative ami ra<lical tenden- 
cies in, 412-414; dense jmpula- 
tions of, 447-454; differentia- 
tion of Inmdar peoples, 110, 133, 
172, 418-419, 421; dilTerentia- 
tion of languages in, 419-421; 
early and distinctive civilization 
of, 214, 415-419, 435-437, 444; 
emigration and colonization 
from, 123, 459-461; empires, 
444-445; ethnic sources of popu- 
lation in, 417-418, 422-424; flora 
and fauna of, 34-35, 410-412, 
417, 434, 441-442, 446-446, 466; 
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importance of location of, 381- 
382, 425-427, 431-433, 447; iso- 
lation of, 401, 411-412, 414-415, 
417-421, 429-431 ; isolation and 
protection of, 252-254, 367-368, 
409-410, 429-430, 434-438, 454; 
isolation and retardation in, 411, 
420, 433-436, 443; isolation in 
oceanic, 381, 383-384, 386-387, 
411, 412, 422, 426-427, 431-432, 
440-441 ; isolation modified by 
advanced navigation, 412, 422- 
424; limitation of small area in, 
43, 177-179, 252, 277, 409-411, 
415-417, 420, 421, 424, 429-431, 
434, 442-443, 445-446, 454-455, 
461 ; mixed population of thalas- 
sic, 304, 382, 424-428; political 
detachability of, 426-429, 431- 
432; relation of peninsulas to, 
409-410; relief of, 446; remains 
of broken empires in, 430-431; 
survivals in, 418, 420-421, 441- 
443; unification of race in, 45, 
421-422; vacant, 449-450 
Isle du Diable, 441 
du Salut, 441 
of Athelney, 372 
Ely, 372 

Man, 40, 443, 453 
Orleans, 368 

Isolation, and political autonomy, 
3, 133, 257 ; and protection, 133- 
134, 180, 404, 584; and retarda- 
tion, 144, 175, 397, 570; and 
survivals, 370-372; psychical ef- 
fects of, 18-20, 582. See also 
Differentiation, Islands, and 
Mountains 

Isotherms, 100, 617-618, 622-624; 

effect of comi)rosscd, 617-(n9 
Italy, Alpine boundary of, 4, 222, 
535, 554; coloniOH of, 1 H, 198; 
contrast of continental and pen- 
insular, 19, 399*405, 621 ; cul- 
ture of, 09, 111; Greek colonies 
on coasts of, 265, 459* ; inroads 
of barbarians into, 77, 83, 85, 
522; lakes of, 162, 318-310, 373, 
540; language of, 401, 508; 
naturally denned location of, 
133, 134, 180, 183; ratio of 

coast to area in, 255-256 ; thalas- 
sic location of, 283, 300-301; 
varied relief of, 39, 70, 422, *178, 
525, 566. Bee also Alpsi Apen- 
nines, and Do Valley 
Ivory Coast, 280 


Jaea, 550 
Jacob, 496, 505 
Jade Bay, 324 
Jamaica, 382, 452 
James Eiver, 337 
Jamestown (Va.), 369 
Jamna River, 360 
Japan, advanced agriculture in, 
446-447, 457-458, 570, 576; area 
of, 386, 416, 420, 432; coast 
and maritime development in, 
187, 332, 342; conservative and 
radical tendencies in, 145, 413, 
414; continental sources of its 
culture, 134, 306-307, 405, 414- 
415; density of population, 172, 
447, 463; differentiation of race 
and culture in, 174, 175, 413- 
414, 419, 420; emigration from, 
123, 460; ethnic elements in, 
45, 115, 134, 306, 422; expan- 
sion of, 129, 176, 189, 191, 194, 
198, 271, 272, 307, 423, 428, 
432; historical connection with 
Korea, 66, 80, 110, 134, 151, 
194, 271, 405, 460; insular lo- 
cation of, 6, 133, 141, 213-214, 
285, 306-307, 401, 428, 434, 437- 
438, 442, 445; national spirit 
of, 133, 182, 312, 414; relief of, 
446-447, 478, 557; secluHion, 67, 
69, 191, 332 

Japan Bea, 137, 308, 312 
Java, 208, 207, 284, 382, 465; 
agriculture in, 369-370, 456; 

density of population in, 447, 
452, 626; rndian civilization in, 
268, 309 
Java Bea, 307 
Jefferson, Thomas, 42, 199 
Jorusalem, 90, 03, 99, 111, 129, 
185, 303 

Jesuit inittsionaries, 98, 277 ; In 
Japan, 414, 439 
.Tesup Wxpeditiou, 389 
Jews, dispersion of, 75, 9t, 93, 
111, 124, 623; nati<»uiil spirit 

of, 183; previous habitat to Dal- 
ostin(^ 16, 26, 266. Hee also 
ItebrcwH, and Judaism 
Jczreel, Vale 16, 545 
Jhelain Hiv<'r, 356 ; valley of, 359 
Johannesburg, 199 
John, King of England, 372 
Jordan River, 360; plains of, 58, 
496 

Juan do Puca Btrait, 202 
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Judaism, 41, 511-512, 514-515, 

599-600 

Judea, 16, 58, 196, 266, 346, 505, 
545, 599-600 
Judges of Hebrews, 47 
Jugor Strait, 207 
Jull Lake, i>ile villages, 320 
Junker, Wilhelm, 155, 216 
Jura Mis., 539, 562; barrier, 214, 
537 ; mountain industries in, 
579; piedmont roads of, 527 
Justinian, 429 

Jutland, 260, 397, 399, 403, 447 

Kiibul, 529, 538, 551, 554 
Kabul liiver, 502 
Kabylt's of Atlas Mts., 39, 580, 
593 

Kadoflli, city of, 53 1 
Kadiak Island, 29, 248 
Kamrs, 135, 297-298, 580, 623; 
former expansion of, 7, J04, 

119; rei.n^at ami de<dino of, 03, 
138, 160, 176, 211 
Kaliristan, 595, 597, 599 
Kaiiniir Hills, 538 
Kalahari I)<’isert, 35, 65, 346, 500, 
504 

Kali River, 551 

Kalmuek noinads, 7, 488, 500; 

agrieiiliun^ of, 500; as frontn^r 
poliee of lUissia, 234 
Kama River, in Uussian expansion, 
162, 226 

Kainbing Island, 165, 431 

Kaniehatka, 235, 285, 305, 388 

Karnt^run, 39, 373; coast of, 277 

Kmnerun liny, 262 

Kaineriin Mt^s,, 289 

Kfinawlia River, cailon of, 534 

Kandahar, 536, 538 

Kandy (( ley Ion) 600 

Kanem, Hinlan state of, 373-374 

Kangra, 572 

Kansas, arid (dimato of, 4i)0 
Kansu I»rovince, 227, 228, 231, 
235 

Kant, Knianuel, 10 
Kanurl Hudtuu^ftO, 362 
Knrugiui, 495 

Karakorum Mts,, 97, 529, 550; 
put-ses of, 586-587; temporary 
vUlageH in, 207-208 
Karnkonun Pass, 529, 550-551, 

611 

Karroo Desert, 490 

Kashgar, 43, 359, 529 

Kaalnnlr, slate of, 359; as moun- 


tain transit land, 523, 539, 589; 
carriers in, 532; communal pas- 
tures in, 575; industries of, 578; 
passes of, 536; pass routes to, 
551-552, 587 ; terrace agricul- 
ture in, 568 

Kayaks, of Eskimos, 248, 299 
Kazan, 254, 479, 493, 509 
Ke Islands, 428, 444 
Kedar, Desert of, 505 
Keeling Island, 473 
Kent (England) 286, 370, 397 
Kentntes River, 216 
Kentxieky, 89-90, 113, 217, 218, 
228 ; retarded mountain region 
of, 45, 113, 631 

Khaibar Pass, 528, 538, 544, 553, 
595 

Khalkhas nomads, 234 
Khartum, 498 

Khasia Mts., 526, 584, 594 
Khinsel) River route, 346 
Khiva, 163, 401 
Khorasan, 491, 507 
Khoian, rivers of, 502 
Khusistan, rugs of, 507 
Kiakhta, 217 
Kief, 339, 348 
Kiel, 284; (lan;il, 409 
Kilia, mouth of Danube, 350 
Kilwa, 157, 269 
Kilwauru, 321, 424, 453 
Kimberley, mines of, 199, 580 
Kiuik Indians, 137, 278 
Kiowa Indians, 329 
Kirghis, aw typical pastoral iio- 
mnds, 57, 485, 488-489, 497, 509; 
caravan trade of, 505-506; ma- 
ratulers, 234, 491 ; mountain pas- 
tures of, 113, 541, 587; of Con- 
InU Asia, 41, 510; of the 

Russian stei)|>e8, 163, 235, 493, 
500 

Kirninn, rugs of, 507 
Kirthar Mts., 525 
Kitchener, Lord, 498 
Kittara, nomad state of, 495 
Kill-sin Inland, 134, 306 
Klondike mi new, 340, 531 
Kohnt Pass, 553 
Koknn, buried cities of, 550 
Koko-Nor, nomads of, 504, 530, 
587 

Kola PimiTiHida, 267, 397, 486 
Kolnrian tribes of India, 159, 596 
Kolima River, 344, 486, 624 
Kong Mts., 325 
Kiinigsberg, 245, 246 
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Koran, 510 
Kordofan, 65, 358 
Korea, Buddhism in, 600; Chinese 
boundary of, 217, 236, 400, 403; 
civilization of, 134, 137, 415; 
density of population in, 447 ; 
peninsula location of, 133, 141, 
213, 399>401, 405. See also 

Japan 

Korean Strait, 428 

Korkus, 62, 396 

Koryaks, 388-389 

Kot tribe, 388 

Kottbus, 482 

Koweit, 505, 507 

Kronstadt Bay, 246 

Kuan TTsien, 530 

Kuban River, 235, 237 

Kublai Khan, 428, 437 

Kuen Luen Mts., 62, 501, 503 

Kugiar Province, 550 

Kulm, 529 

Kumaon Province, 551, 572, 584 
Kunawar Province, 584 
Kunduz, 529 
Kunene River, 278 
Kurdistan, highland location of, 
216, 562, 595 

Kurds, maratiders, 216, 562, 587; 
pastoral migrations of, 403, 562, 
587 


Kurgans, 481 
Kurile Isles, 
446 


305, 388, 418, 


442, 


Kuro Siwa, 134, 388, 613 
Kursachseu, 60 
Kaskokwin River, 248 
Kntsha, 359 
Kwang-chan Bay, 165 
Kwangtung Province, 388, 621 


Labrador, 397, 406, 618 
La Chine, 337 
Lacinian Cape, 314 
Laconia, 110 

Ladak, typical mountain onviron- 
mont in, 37-38, 508, 572, 583- 
586 

Ladino, language, 222 
Lady Pranklin Bay, 207 
Lagoons, coastal, 259-260 
Lagos, in Nigeria, 270; in Sx)ain, 
13 

Laibach Talloy, 553 
Lake Baikal, 344 
Balkash, 110 
Borgne, 353 


Chad, 296, 362, 368, 373, 
374, 381, 462, 492, 506 
Chaleo, 374 
Champlain, 354 
Como, 550 
Constance, 373, 534 
Erie, 375 
Garda, 373 

Geneva, 221, 373, 534, 554 

Huron, 368 

Ib 324 

Issik Kul, 57 

Ladoga, 353, 375, 441 

Lucerne, 374, 537, 549, 593 

Lugano, 373 

Maggiore, 162, 373, 537, 549, 
593 

Maracaibo, 338, 374 
Michigan, 89, 348, 374, 375 
Mohrya, 320 
Ngami, 298, 346 
Nicaragua, 78 
Nyassa, 320, 375, 386 
of the Woods, 98 
Onega, 353 
Ontario, 130, 375, 540 
Pontchartrain, 353 
Prasias, 319 
Salvador, 353 

Superior, 5, 44, 47, 98, 343, 
344, 348 

Tanganyika, 386, 570 
Tezeoco*, 374 
Thun, 373 

Titi(*aca, 296, 373-374 
Winnebago, 354 
Winnipeg, 344, 349 
Zurich, 373 

Lakes, as fresh-water sens, 375; 
politico-ccononiic importance of, 
373-375, 549; relation of rivers 
to, 336; salt, 374*375 
Ijama, Grand, 112, 514 
IjamaserioB, of Central Asia, 228, 
568, 572, 582-584, 586 
Lampedusa Island, 440, 457 
Lamu, *57, 252 
Ijancashiro, 453, 564 
Laucerote. IslnTul, 4 19, 462 
Land-masses, see Continents 
Languages, and area, 171 175, 
180-181, 190-191; and ge<)<»Ta 
phic conditions, 41, 403, 404, 
423, 442; Ixmntlariew of, 222, 
360-361, 40 K 526, 539. 543; Iso^ 
lation and difP(*renlifl1ic>i< of Into 
dialects. 22. 48. 117, 175, 

401, 419 421, 479, 510, 595 599; 
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isolation and survival of, 164, 
,370-371, 404, 420-421; mixed 
on coasts and thalassic isles, 84, 
276-277. ^27-428 
Langue d*oil, 418-419 
Lapland, 63, 141, 485, 557 
La Plata Hivor, 100, 154, 262, 
338, 34 2, 351, 625 
La Pointo, 08 

Lapps, 35-36, 172, 624; reindeer 
tribes, 152, 215, 218, 486, 560 
La Salle, explorations of, 337, 
349 


Tjathain, Pohort, 388 
Latin America, 84, 114, 120, 135 
Tjanrentian Ilij^lilands, 336, 522 
Layard, A. 11., 205 
Lea^^m^ of the Rhine <3 ties, 342 
Lea River Hwanips, 370 
Lebanon Mis., fon'sts of, 277, 
477; lon^j^itudinal valley of, 
534-535; Phoonician seaboard 
of, 130, 254 
lHH*baoiini, 250 
I^ecb Iiiv<»r, 361 
L(‘Ii, 208, 272, 550-552 
I^oipzifif, 541 
Lemnos Island, 249 
Tiona R.iv(‘r, cliimdi' of, 486, 624 ; 
lnjj;bway of Russian expansion, 
4‘’l, 344 ; in i.h(‘ fur (.ra.de, 10, 


314, 505 

Lenni' L<‘nn[n Indian l.rail, 5 
Ijerniun marshes, 327 
Leroy Ihauilieu, A., 479, 630 
Ijesbos Island, 454 
jjetto LiUniauians, 224, 371, 479. 

H(‘e also Lithuania 
I.euk, 566, 578 
I^enkas Island, 4 10 
Levant, ira<Ie of, 3, 111, 276, 303 
Lewis and <llark Expedition, 98, 
357 

Lhassa, 100, 112, 208, 227, 228, 
514, 543, 551 552 
Liberia, si ale of, III, 280, 386 
Inbvn, 252, 415, 451; Oeseri of, 
163, 504 

Tdeehtenstein, 233 
Liguria. 91, 257, 283; Apennlues 
of, 527 

rdniosa Island, 451 

Lincoln, Abraham, 441 

Lincoln f England), 245, ,370, 372 

lilrtcoinshins 108, 324 

liindisrarne iHlnnd. 436 

fAnfiiKt fwnm 276 277 

Liuth River, 373; valley of, 359 


Lipans, 154 

Lipari Islands, 440, 446, 451, 457 
JA Ping, 327 
Lipu Lokh Pass, 551 
Lire Valley, 550 
Lisbon, 97, 149, 153 
Literature, and geography, 181, 
599 

Lithuania, 122, 272; survival of 
race and speech in, 124, 421, 
478 

Little Russia, 138, 224, 479 
Liius Haxomcmnj 273, 279 
Liverpool, 149, 283 
Livingstone, David, 36, 38, 320, 
346, 362, 368 
Llamas, 63-6 4, 108, 575 
Llanos, 483, 4 85 
Loanda, 153, 278 
Lol) Nor basin, 497, 503 
Jjocation, and area, 129-130; cen- 
tral, 17, 13.S-141, 143, 145, 148, 
150, 163, 254-255, 348-486; con- 
tinental, 130-131, 144, 149; eon- 
trasled or complementary, 137, 
143-146, 150-151, ]60-16’l, 505, 
547-548, 55L552, 557-558, 588, 
616; evolution in, 148 150, 164, 
282 283; importance of, 129-133, 
150, 38L382, 426, 432; inter- 
continental, 28, 13M32, 151, 

283, 305, 308-310, 405-406; 

isthmian, 131, 15M52, 283; 

mnrilime, 15, 14M42, 246-253, 
257-262; naturally defined, 12- 
13, 45, 67, 115, '117, 123, 130, 
133-131, 163, 169, 172, 257, 268- 
269, 358-360, 393, 402-404, 447, 
593, 59^ ; naturally <lefined and 
early development, 134, 182-183, 
1H.5, 191, 197, 213-214, 307, 394, 
396, 405, 421, 444, 476, 635; pe- 
ripheral, 138 139, 111, 143-146, 
150, 163 164; relatioti Iietween 
periplu^ral and ctmtral, 14! 146, 
150, 162, 255-257, 263, 27! 273, 
28 I, 307, 433; scattered, 80, 124, 
138, 139, 152 160, 1 63- 164; 

scattered location in growth, 
154, 155 158, 210 211: scattered 
locaiioii of decline, 158 160, 164- 
165, 391, 430, 598 599; strate- 
gic, 130, 152, 350-352, 445. 523, 
554; tluilnsslc, 13CM37, 303-306, 
384-385. 388-389. 393, 399; vi 
cbml, 3, 14, 116-117, 13143^, 
146-152, 161, 221-229, 380-38:, 
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397, 586; zonal, 173, 284, 308, 
‘ 394, 397, 611-613, 615, 616 
Lofoden Islands, 450 
Loire Itiver, 35, 246, 338, 353-354, 
533; plains of, 482 
Lolos tribes, 599 

Lombards, in Italy, 74, 83, 85, 87, 
108, 439 

Lombardy, 39, 161, 326 
Lombok, 208, 268; advanced agri- 
culture in, 456, 570; density of 
population in, 452 
Lombok Strait, 473 
London, 175, 245, 246, 264, 347, 
381 

Long Island, 381, 443 
Lorraine, 189, 229, 230 
Los Angeles, 346 
Lot, 47, 58, 488, 493, 496 
Louis XIV, 198 

Louisiana, 44, 229, 238, 371; In- 
dians of, 102, 155 ; Purchase, 
42, 66, 198, 211, 349-350 
Louisville (Ky.), 349-350, 370 
Lowlands, density of population 
in, 65, 112, 476-477, 548; dis- 
tribution of in the several con- 
tinents, 474-476; historical de- 
velopment of, 477-480; historic- 
al movement in, 475-476, 478- 
479, 521; influence of soils and 
slight reliefs in, 112, 480-481 ; 
mountaineer conquests in, 475- 
476, 586, 588, 599; political ex- 
pansion in, 482 

Lualaba Eiver, 320 ; islands of, 
368 

Liibock, 13, 252, 283, 284, 304, 
339 

Lucerne, canton of, 374, 527; city 
of, 528 
Taieullus, 90 
Tmkmanier Pass, 549 
liuni Bivor, 6 
Tniristan, 595 
Tjuxemburg, 233 

Ltizon, mountain Tgoroios of, 532, 
570; distribution of primitive 
Negritos in, 146, 158, 274, 280; 
wild tribes in, 145-146 
Lynn, 372 
Lynn Canal, 278 
Lyon, 373, 536, 553 

Macao, 367, 431 
Macassar Rtrait, 208, 473 
Mqedonncll Ttange, 526-527 
Macedonia, 92, 142, 180, 402, 535 


Mackenzie Biver, 116 
Madagascar, area and location, 
381, 418, 423-424, 438, 451 ; 

ethnic and political relation to 
Africa, 383, 423-424, 432-433; 
fauna of, 423, 441 ; Hova Ma- 
lays of, 384, 588-589; mixed 

population of coasts, 161, 424, 
432 

Madeira Isles, 153, 422, 432, 448 
Madeira Biver, 531 
Madisha, 269 
Madrid, 580 
Madura Island, 456 
Mafia Island, 252 
Magdalena Biver, 259, 338 
Magdeburg, 342 
Magellan, 272; f^traits of, 427 
Magna Graecia, 96 
Magyars, 41, 138, 525. See also 
Hungarians 

Mahadeo Hills, 62, 538 
Mahdi uprising, 498 
Malie {'India), 165 
Mahe Island, 451, 453 
Makoko Biver, 346 
Makololo tribe, 106, 362, 368 
Main Biver, 351 
Maine, state of, 222, 253, 261 
Mainland Island, 450 
Maize, cultivation of, 64, 87, 500, 
501, 571 

Majorca Island, 428, 460 
Malabar (joast, 30, 257, 284 
Malacca, 193, 284, 298, 312; 

OhincRo in, 30, 267, 307; 

Negrito remnants in, 150, 391 ; 
peninsula of, 287, 398, 400, 405 
Malagfi, 567 

Malay Archqxdago, 30, 193, 446, 
470; donsily of i)opulation in, 
451-452, 456; Negritos in, 150, 
391 

Malays, coast vil]ag(*s of, 266, 272, 
320, 321 ; distribution of, 39, 
103, 107, 134, 144, 382, 385-386, 
422, 423, 459; nautical eOiciency 
of, 41, 193, 321, 390, 424 425 
Mulindi, 157 
Maloja PnfiS, 550 
Malta, donsitv of itt, 

43, 451, 453, 457; emigration 
from, 123, 460; Importance to 
Kngland, 154, 431 ; location of, 
413, 427-429 

Malthxis, on checks to population, 
61, 461, 464, 579 
Manchester Shij) Canal, 247 
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Manchuria, 415, 475, 611; Chinese 
e^ansion into, 189, 581; Rus- 
sian expansion into, 143, 188, 
231, 213, 229, 271 
Manchus, 184, 306, 423, 495-496 
Mandan Indian villages, 98, 357 
Mangauja tribe, 320 
Mangy an tribe, 272 
Manhattan island, 369 
Manila Bay, 281 
Manitoba, 635 
Mantze tribes, 234, 573 
Maoris, 303, 177-3 78, 438 
Marches, see Boundaries 
Marcoinanni War, 85, 86 
Marco Polo, 269, 5il 
M are alana k. ni , 314 -3 1 5 
Marianne islands, 448, 464 
Maritime (levolopnu'ut , see Coasts 
nn<l Navigation ; periods of his- 
tory, 313-312. H(‘(> also Aegean, 

Atlantic and Moditerraneau 
periods 

Marius, Cains, 540 
Markets, liorder, 207-208, 227, 

364 ; consl, 2(57, 305, 505; 

desert, 505 507; island, 108, 285, 
305, 321, 4 13, 424-126, 505; 

tnountain, 100, 551-553; pied- 
mont, 527-531 
Nlarne 338, 361, 367 

Mnros 526 

Manjm'sns IhIjukIs, 462, 4(54-405 
MarciiieCe, daccfnes, 08, 340 
Marra Mts,, 526 
MarseilleH, 276, 303, 547, 581 
Marshall lHlun<ls, 200, 448 
Martigny, 360, 536 
Ivtardnhpie, 452 
Manitiga rie^groes, 570 
Maryland, ti<Unva‘(er comilry of, 
16, 61, 261 ; wheat of, 47, 284 
Masai tribes, 550 
Muscat, 145, 268, 2(50, 27(5 
Mason, Otis, 78, 380 
MassachiiHidtH, 11 
MasHilia, 274, 312, 523, 532 
MaSHowa, 305, 611 
Mat to OroHHo, 38 

Mauritius IhIiuuI, 473, 627; densi- 
ty of population In, 451, 453; 
occmnic market, lOH, 260, 413, 
426, 453 

Mayas, civilization of, 157, 305 

Maytdte Island, 451 

^^bau, 44*4 

Mi>enggfi, 444 

Meath, 361 


Meaux, 338 

Mecca, 99, 111, 129, 153, 185, 493, 
510, 512 

Mecklenburg, 479 
Medes, 492, 588 
Media, 91 

Mediterranean race, 97, 132, 222, 
^503-304, 306, 385, 391, 401, 404, 
416, 422, 522, 543, 620, 621, 
628; in England, 75; relation 
of Teutonic race to, 121 
Mediterranean tSea, as an enclosed 
basm, 391-102, 254, 282-283, 

284, 300-301, 310-311; climate 
of, 109, 136, 557; contrasted 

eastern and western basins of, 
13, 96, 145, 352, 249, 266, 284, 
420; early civilization of, 84, 
123, 130,‘ 131, 136, 262, 280, 

281, 303-304, 306, 515, 634; 

European front of, 148-250, 258, 
330, 532; intercontinental loca- 
tion of, 308, 385; islands of, 
427, 450-453, 457; maritime de- 
velopment in, 307, 133, 187, 252, 
284, 300-301; period of history, 
82, 311; political union of, under 
liomauH, 136, 391, 102, 104, 311- 
312; trade with the North 8tea, 
82, 540; trade with the Orient, 
16, 18, 28, 131, 270, 276, 283, 
425 

Megara, 250, 429 
Mekong River, 259 
Mcdaiiesia, agriculturo in, 56, 455- 
456; area and fauna of, 445-446, 
465; artlflclal checks to jiopula- 
tion in, 463, 465 ; negroid race 
of, 38, 100, 124, 165, 272, 301, 
434; Polynesian and Malay im- 
migrants in, 77, 272, 4(J() 

MidviUe Hound, 312 
Menam River, 250, 322-323 
Monapii, Rhino villages of, 357 
Mera Valley, 550 ' 

Miweenaries, 581 
Meroe, 506 
Mers(\Y River, 149 
Men% 163, 345, 357, 491, 507, 538 
Mi'HHS, imeblos in, 329 
Meson River, 348 
Meshed, 507, 528 
Mesopotamia, civilization and ir- 
rigation in, 329, 352 ; <le8ert 
border of, 400, 506; mountain 
bor^ler of, 402-403. 475, 476, 586, 
5H8; nomads in, 47, 109; river 
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navigation in, 295, 296, 349 ; 
steppes of, 26, 266 
Messenia, 430 
Meuse River, 353 

Mexico, altitude zones of, 558, 
560; area of, 182, 430; bound- 
ary zone of, 220, 221, 237, 489; 
climates of, 617, 619, 627 ; lakes 
of, 374; location of, 130, 353, 
430; mountain carriers of, 531; 
native civilization of, 78, 102, 
329, 390, 392, 395, 635; Span- 
ish i^, 66, 84, 98, 111, 120, 176, 
178 

Mexico City, 231 
Miami Indians, 89 
Miami River, 364 
Michilimackinac Island, 368 
Micronesia, 56, 446, 456, 460, 465 
Midianites, 506, 545 
Migrations, 75-77, 84-88, 297-300. 

See also Historical Movement 
Middlesex (Hngland; 370 
Milan, 99, 528 

Mindanao, 39, 272, 278, 281, 444 
Mindoro, 145-146, 272 
Minemerg, 575 
Minjak Province, Tibet, 227 
Minnesota, 65, 632 
Minorca Island, 420 
Min River Valley, 530 
Miocene land bridge, 473 
Miquelon Island, 430, 450 
Mir is tribe, 584 

Missionaries, as agents of expan- 
sion, 75, 98-99, 187, 62S 
MisRissip])i River, as a boundary, 
3, 66, 142, 155, 162, 190, 363; 
commerce of, 198, 199, 201, 341, 
350; flood-plain of, 11, 326, 364; 
highway of exjjaiiHion, 14, 98, 
134, 213, 338, 313-314, 318 319; 
imy)ortance of mouth of, lil, 

198, 259, 349-350, 353; Indians 
of, 155, 177, 301; vallev of, 176, 

199, 286, 482, 514, 568-569 
MifisisHipi>i, state of, 102, 155 
Missouri River, 44, 162, 297, 355, 

357, 477, 522; in the fur trade, 
98, 155, 211, 530 
Mobile River, 218 
Mocha, 145 

Mohammed, 506, 500, 510 
Mohammeuianism, desert stamp of, 
5 1 2-5 15 ; geographical distribu- 
tion of, 84, 99, 112, 153, 185, 
193, 281, 305, 406, 501, 5L0-5I3, 


526, 585 ; stimulus to expansion, 
268-269, 272, 512-514 
Mohave Desert, 346 
Mohaw’k depression, as mountain 
pass, 5, 44, 130, 209, 342, 474, 
533, 544, 548-549; Erie Canal 
through, 5, 540-541 ; strategic 
location in war, 541), 554 
Mohawk River, 375, 549, 618 
Mohegan Island, 253 
Moldavia, 351 
Mollondo, 53 1 
Molokans, of Russia, 235 
Moluccas, 208, 268, 285, 444, 446, 
452 

Mombasa, 157, 252, 263 
Mongolia, arid pastures of, 63, 483, 
548; border regions of, 217, 
234-236; Ohinose expansion in- 
to, 189, 226-227; nomad expan- 
sion from, 100, 110 
Mongolian race, area and distri- 
bution of, 103, 174, 235-226, 

388-389, 301; Arctic branches 
of, 36, 135, 173, 210, 385; ele- 
ments in ITinmlayan Fndia, 102, 
402, 526, 585; in Farther India, 
534; in Japan, 110, 405, 422, 
437 

Mongols, central location of, 109- 
no, 136; ein])ir(‘ in India,, 6, 
46, 180, 402, 496; nomadism of, 
226-227, 234-235, 497, 503. Hee 
also Tartars 

Monotheism, in <Ies(Wts and steppes, 
1-2, 27, 511-512, 515 
Monroe Doci.rims 52, 199 200 
Mons Matrona, 536 
Monsoons, and rainfall, 270, 480- 
490, 567, 615; and sailing 

routes in tlu^ North Indian 
Ocean, 30, 309 

Mont Blanc Range, 220, 542, 546, 
550 

Mont (Jen is, 548 
Monte Rosa Alfjs, 543, 557 
A»ontenegro, 143, 233 
Montosipiu'u, 18, (i8, 608 
Montevi<l<w>, 347 
Montfort, Hiniou de, 372 
Mont (iemevn^ Bass, 536 
Montreal, 343, 360, 364; ns fttr 
market, 5, 375; hea<l of sc^a 
navigation at, 247, 337, 347; 
islaiHl site of, 369 
Mont Renlo cloister, 509 
Moors, in Hpaiu, 25, 79, llO, 496, 
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537; in the Canary Islands, 88; 
Saharan traders, 506 
Moqui Indians, 78, 95. See also 
Pueblo Indians 
Mora "River, 530 
Moravia, 86, 136, 224 
Morgan, Lewis, 54 
Morocco, 97, 250, 295, 386, 506; 

and Spain, 132, 537 
Moros, coast location of, 39, 278- 
279, 318; migrations of, 88, 
272 

Moscow, 162, 185, 194, 339, 348; 
CirovernmGut, 632 

Mosollo Kiver, 351; valley of, 565 
Moses, 509, 511 

Mound-buiUlers, distribution of, 
108, 364; sites of, 326, 369 
Mount Aihos, 2*19 
10 V(^ rest, 557 
Fnrca, 373 

Kilimanjaro, 559, 607 
Ocra Pass, 5b3 

iufountains, agriculture in, sec Ter- 
race agriculture; m harriers, 43- 

44, 97, 231-232, 269, 400-402, 
521., 523-524, 532-533, 535-538, 
54i; 544, 546-548, 561, 614; as 
bouftdarioH, 215, 220, 224, 357- 
360, 542, 593; as trausit regions, 
522-523, 530, 531, 541, 549-550, 
554, 589, 597; carriers In, 531- 
532; eht^cks to populaiion in, 
582*586; climatic emmets of, 542- 
544, 561, 563, 567, 588-589, 614; 
climatic islands, 501-502, 526* 
527, 541, 557-558; climatic mnm 
of aIiil;n<K\ 279, 524. 557-560; 
conqiamt of, 91, 522-523, 588- 
590, 593, 598; contrasted slopes 
of, 542*543; diversity of i>eo|>leH 
and dialects in, 595-598; econ- 
omy of level laua in, 571-573; 
feuds in, 237, 591-593, 599; 
fobbed systems of, 536-538; hay- 
making in, 576-578; herdsmen 
and shephertls in high, 207, 558- 
560, 574 577; inacccsHiblliiy of, 

45, 521 522, 589, 596, 598; iso- 

lation and protection of, 111, 
234, 537, 562 563. 572-573, 587, 
589*590, 592-593, 595, 600; 

isolation and retardation in, 1 13, 
530, 591, 599*600; isolation and 
survivals in, 45, 94-95, 159, 442, 
595, 597-<i0<l; marauding peoples 
of, 235, 553 554, 586 rdU, 599; 
mental and moral qualities of 


people of, 19-20, 23, 161, 590, 
592, 593, 599-600; overpopula- 
tion and emigration from, 579- 
582, 585-586 ; passes of, see 

Passes ; pastures and stock- 
raising in, 207, 541, 558-560, 
573-576; places of asylum, 74, 
94, 113, 160-161, 272-273, 437, 
543 ; political dismemberment 
in, 17, 523, 589-591, 593-595, 
597, 599 ; routes across, 527- 
529, 535-541; sparsity of popu- 
lation in, 152, 270, 521-522, 526- 
527, 558-560, 563-565; states of, 
133, 141, 143, 233, 523, 536, 
554, 588, 590-595, 598; trans- 
montane trade of, 528-531, 547- 
548, 551-554; valleys of, see 
Valleys; water]>owcr in, 70, 527, 
579; winter industries in, 578- 
579. See also Piedmoni.s 
Mozambique, 84, 157, 309; (Jhan- 
nol, 423 

Miih I hausen, 540 
Muugo River, 277 
Munich, 528, 542 
Murchison Range, 527, 570 
Murghab River, 162, 345, 357 
Murman Ooast, 207. &^eo also 
Pomors 

Miirmese tribes, 584 
Murray Bay, 92 
Murray River, 382 
Murzuk oasis, 152, 502 
Muscovites see Russian 
Muskingum River valley, 80 
Mycenae, 250, 415 
Myrmidons, 457 
Mytileue, 252 

ISTagaris, 508, 504 
Nahuatl Indians, 157 
Nnir tribe, 584 
Kammpia tribes, 87, IIG 
Nanking, 347 
Nan Hhan Mts., 227 
Nantes, 2*10; Mdict of, 237, *130 
Nao-clian Island, 105 
Napoleon I, 5, 151, 194, 351, 401, 
440-441, 540, 544, 540 
Napoleon Itl, 542 
Narlmnne, 528, 547 
Narrow Reas, 314-315 
Narva River, 348 
Nasomoues, nomads, 500 
Natal, 20, 208, 623, 020 
Natchez District, 238 
National dress, 479, 600 
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Nature-made highways, persistent 
efeect of, 5-6, 539-541, 545-552. 
See also Rivers 
Nauplia, 250 

Navajo Indians, 116, 154, 330, 
508 

Navarre, 523 
Navarrete, 545 

N avigation, anthropo- geographic- 

al importance of, 293-295, 311, 
332-333, 412, 422-424; methods 
of primitive, 87-88, 249-250; 

primitive boats of, 295-298; re- 
gions of early development in, 
298-300; thalassic, 301-303, 305, 
307, 313, 445; three geographic 
stages of, 284-285, 301-302, 313 
Navy 67, 262, 331-332, 438 
Naxos Island, 429, 446 
Neapolitan, plain, dense popula- 
tion of, 477 ; temperament, 621- 
622 

Negritos, scattered distribution in 
regions of survival, 146, 158- 
159, 165, 272, 274, 420, 442 
Negro race, area in Africa, 105, 
173, 358 ; in South America and 
the Antilles, 91, 106, 273; in the 
United States, 37, 114, 161, 481, 
619-620, 625-626; skin of, 38- 
39 

Negroid races, area and location 
of, 100, 391. See also Melane- 
sia 

Nejd Plateau, 501, 505, 507, 510, 
514, 567 

Neolithic Ago, 415-416 
Nepal, ethnic elements in, 102, 
595-596; political indef) 0 n donee 
of, 133, 233; Rajjmt expansion 
into, 543, 588; typical mountain 
environment in, 143, 532, 568, 
575, 581 

Netherlands, see Holland 
Netze River, 370 
Neufahrwasser, 246 
Neutrality of the seas, 314-315 
Nevada Ilesert, 03, 346 
Neva River, 342, 348, 353 
Now Amsterdam, 5 
New Britain, 456 
New Brunswick, 238 
New Caledonia, 446 
New England, abolition in, 23-24; 
French Canadians in, 221 ; man- 
time dovelox>mont of, 15, 49, 
261-262, 268, 331-332; maritimo 
tradO; 23, 264, 284, 618; rivers 


of, 342, 354; type of character, 
26, 198, 619 

Newfoundland, 95, 261, 275, 400; 
fisheries of, 163, 187, 269, 284, 
331, 450 

New Guinea, 65, 165, 200, 441, 
465; chase in, 445, 456; large 
area of, 381, 383, 409, 443, 453; 
pile villages of, 321; trade of, 
276, 425 

New Hebrides Islands, 330, 456, 
460, 463-464 
New Ireland, 446 
New Jersey, 260 
Newmarket, 370 

New Mexico, Indians of, 102, 116; 

Pueblo civilization of, 329, 508 
New Orleans, location of, 3, 111, 
347, 349, 350, 353, 369 
Newport, Christopher, 337 
New York Bay, 284, 354 
New York City, 276, 613; location 
of, 347, 540, 548 
New York State, and Lake Frio, 
375; and the Molnawk do])ros- 
sion, 5, 209, 540, 618; French 
Canadians in, 221; Iroquois of, 
93, 209 

New i^oaland, area of, 172, 177, 
201; English colonists in, 30-22, 
106, 177; fauna of, 178, 441; 
insular history of, 6, 45, 433 ; 
Maoris of, 103, 177-178, 43H, 
464, 465 

Nicaragua, 157, 546 
Nicobar Islands, 159, 441 
Niemen River, 191, 209, 372, 353 
Niger River, 97, 376-277, 353, 367; 
flood-plain of, 325-336, 345, 491- 
492, 498; nomads in tlio valley 
of, 7, 109, 511, 586 
Nigeria, 352, 373, 570 
Nikolaievsk, 350 

Nile River, as a highway, 140, 340, 
345; craft of, 295*297; delta 
const of, 260, 267, 397, 347, 373; 
flood-plain of, 23, 325, 328, 476- 
unity of valley of, 358, 397; 
valley conquered by nomads, 7, 
109, 151, 489 
Nilgiri Hills, 583-585, 616 
Nineveh, 395, 588 
Nisida Island, 440 
Nizhni Novgorod, 619 
Nogai Tartars, 500 
Nomads, arid plains the homes of 
pnstorni, 7, 48. 53, 63 64, 116, 
137, 234, 483 486, 500, 509-510, 
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559, 615-616; arrested develop- 
mcnt of, 7, 63, 489, 507, 509-511, 
515, 615; as disseminators of 
civilization, 193, 510; conquests 
of, 118, 137-138, 185, 198; con- 
quest of neighboring agricul- 
tural lowlands, 7, 89, 109-110, 
137, 142, 486-487, 490-492, 494- 

496, 509 ; decentralization of 
small }>a8toral groups, 58, 496- 

497, 510; flocks and herds of, 

2(5, 63, 485 ; forms of defense 
against, 234-235, 492-493; geo- 
grai)hic distribution of, see 
Deserts and Step])es; historical 
importance of pastoral, 486-487 ; 
industries of, 507-509 ; land 
bond among, 57-58, 60-61, 65, 
80-81; limited agriculture of, 
57, 62, 107, 500-502; maraudors, 
57, 234-235, 302, 485, 487, 490- 
402, 495, 506, 510; market 

towns of, 137, 505-507; mental 
and moral qualities of, 1-2, 510; 
niUitary organization of, 58, 89, 
493-494, 497; mobility of, 487- 
488, 496-497; physical charac- 
teriHticH of, 46, 504; political 
coiiHoli<laiion of territory by, 
104, 198, 486-487, 492, 494-496, 
500, 512-5M; religion of, 1-2, 
27, 498, 506, 511-514, 599-600; 
rCHlstance to coiniiiest; by, 498- 
499; restriction of area of, 64, 
499-500; scant diet of, 46, 61, 
490, 503-504; seasonal migra- 
tion of, 77, 85, 489, 494, 541 p 
trade of, 97, 104, 504-505; water 
supply of 57, 489, 490, 493, 497- 
409, 501-503, 526 

Ko Man’s Daud, 209, 217-218 
NordenskioUl, 207 
Nordlnnd Province, 330 
Norfolk, Mngland, 370; Virginia, 
246 

Norfolk Tflle, 439-440 
Norictim, 85 

Norse, In Britain, 83, 89, 134, 176, 
184, 187, 304, 422; in France, 
40, 187, 338, 404; in Oreenland, 
88, 129, 249, 300-302, 386-387, 
422, 436, 633-634; in Iceland, 
88: in Bicily, 427-428 
North Africa, and Bpain, 28, 86- 
87, no, 132, 151, 405, 496; and 
BIclly, 409 ; early historical 
activity of, 187, 272, 309, 330; 
ethnic elements in, 39, 97, 104, 


10.5, 121-122, 132, 192, 418; 

French m, 499; Vandals in, 83, 
86, 87. See also Spain 
North America, animals and 
plants of, 64, 434, 485; area of, 
169, 179, 310; coast distribu- 
tion of early colonies in, 146, 
210, 245-246, 273 ; coastline, 302- 
303, 400 ; contrast of Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes in native 
civilization, 329-330, 388-390; 

394-396, Cordilleras as barriers 
in, 394, 396; Pacific coast of, 
262-263, 277, 280, 285, 614; 

rivers of, 214, 337-338, 343, 354; 
structure of, 343, 394-395 ; Tem- 
perate Zouo of, 614, 616; vicin- 
al location about Bering Sea, 
381, 384-38.5, ,388-389 
North Atlantic Ocean, 302, 311 
North Atlantic States, of the U. 
S., 275 

North Cape, 618 

North Oarolina, 45, 236, 371; In- 
dians of, 93, 1 16, 154, 155 
North (lorman lowland, 4, 324, 
370, 478-480, 482, ,558 
North Sea, 259-260, 311, 421-422, 
473; as au enclosed sea, 130, 
134, 137, 273, 282, 302, 304, 
311; fisheries of, .331-332; rivers 
of, 108, 340; trading towns of, 
150, 244-24.5, 250 

Northwest Coast tribes of America, 
SCO British CJolurnbia and Alas- 
ka 

Northwest Passage, 337 
Northwest Territory, 179 
Norway, agriculture in, 574, 576- 
577, 6.31; and Swedish bound- 
ary, 215, 218-219; coasts and 
maritime development in, 71, 
141, 149, 254, 255, 257, 261-262, 
264, 268, 302, 320, 340, 375; dis- 
tribution of impulatiOTi in, 270, 
330, 560, 564; emigration and 
medieval colonization from, 67, 
123. 27.5, 582; fisheries in, 330; 
mountain life in, 560, 574-576, 
579, 600. Bee also Norse 
Nova Beotia, 74, 400. 455 
Novgorod, 43, 136, 304, 342, 348 
Nubian Besort, 215, 358, 489, 498, 
506, 509 
Nukufelau, 463 
Nuinidian nomads, 492 
Nuremberg, 644 
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Oases, 43, 152-153, 163, 500-502 
Oberalp Pass, 534-535 
Obi River, 512, 625 
Ocean Currents, 249, 389, 613. See 
also Gulf Stream, Kuro Siwa, 
and Equatorial Current 
Oceanica, 289-290, 299, 455, 462- 
464 

Oceanic period in history, 282’283, 
284-285. See Atlantic 
Oceans and Seas, as barriers, 21, 
242, 244, 293, 298, 332-333; as 
factor in man's unity, 292-294, 
300; historical evolution of, 13- 
14, 260, 282-285, 311; neutrality 
of, 314-315; relation of to uni- 
versal history, 82, 293-295, 311; 
size of, 312-315; size of drain- 
age basins, 338-340. See also 
Sea basins 
Oetodurus, 536 
Oder River, 191, 208, 260 
Odessa, 347 
Oesel Island, 429 
Ohio, Indians of, 55, 89, 257 
Ohio River, highway of colonial 
expansion, 44, 162, 343-344, 349- 
350; traffic on, 201, 349-350 
Oikoumene, 171 
Oise River, 367 
Oka River, 348 
Okhotsk Sea, 305, 308, 410 
Oloron, 547 

Oman, location of, 269; maritime 
development of, 193, 270, 309; 
maritime trade of, 164, 268, 284 ; 
terrace agriculture in, 567 
Omsk, 634 
Onas Indians, 178 
Onega River, 348 
Ontario Province, 238 
Orange Free State, 140, 184 
Orange River, 116, 346 
Ordos Country, 227, 499 
Oregon, movement to, 4-5, 60, 98, 
219, 530; Indian trihofl of, 102, 
281, 395 

Oregon Trail, 199 
Orient, Cape TTorn route to, 427; 
Mediterrauean aud Red Boa 
route to, 131-132, 270, 308-310, 
400; trade of Europe with, 82, 
131, 149, 258, 270, 301, 309, 343, 
348 

Oriental rugs, 507-508 
Origins, geographical, 121-125 
Orinoco River. Arnwaks and Ca- 
ribs on, 256, 338 ; navigable 


highway, 337, 341, 352; pile 
villages on, 320 
Orkney Islands, 264, 449 
Orleans, in France, 338, 354 
Orochones, of Siberia, 78, 418, 

486, 488 

Orontes Valley, 534-535 
Ossetes tribe, 539, 554 
Ostia, 13, 283 
Ostrogoths, 85, 97 
Ostyaks, 388, 625 
Oxford, 372, 413 

Oxus River, 346, 374, 512, 529, 
538; valley of, 541 
Ozark Plateau, 477, 522 

Pacific Coast States (of IT. S.), 4- 
> 5, 232, 276, 346; fragmentary 
Indian stocks in, 154, 177 
Pacific Ocean, ethnic and cultural 
affinities of in North America, 
388-390, 395-396; geographic 

condition for intercourse be- 
tween Asia and North America, 
387-389; island-strewn surface 
of, 200, 266, 387-389, 447-448, 
460; late historical importance 
of, 311; migrations in, 107, 299- 
300, 460; mountain-hound coasts 
of, 256-257, 280, 614; nautical 
efficiency in, 298-300; size of, 
313, 340. See also Boring Sea 
and l^olynosia 
Paghiuan Mts., 538 
Pak, 305 
Palatinate, 237 
Palembang, 321 
Palermo, 428, 509 

Palestine, 5, 16, 111, 122, 124, 

151; Jewish conquest of, 26, 47, 
266, 512; nomad InvaHion of, 
489, 547. Boo Also dudea 
Palk Strait, 437 
Palmyra, 535 

Pamir, dome of, 110, 568, 589; 
passes of, 529, 550; pastures of, 
113, 489, 541-542, 587 
Pamlico Bound, 260 
Pampas of South Amtwiea, 483, 
485 

Pamplona, 545 

Panama, Canal, 130, 188, 286, 313, 
356, 431 ; Isthmus of, 130, 426, 
546 

Pandateria Island, 440 
Pnnnonin, 85, 86, 108 
I>antenaria Island, 440, 451, 457 
Pantile fe Canal, 240 
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Papago Indians, 4S9 
J^ipuans, a5, area of, 424, 

428. (See also Melanesia 
Paraguay, lOG, 3G4; Biver, 36, 
338 

Parana Biver, 100 
Paris, 338, 367 ; Basin, 480 
Parisii, 3G1, 367-368 
i^irkman, Praneis, 366 
Paros, 459 

Parret liiver marshes, 372 
Pass of Belfort, 539-540, 547-549 
Bariel, 523, 528, 539, 

546-547, 554 
Berbent, 546 
Ciiovi, 528 
Roncesvalles, 545 
Therm oj[)ylae, 546 
Passes, great iriiportaneo of, 283, 
474, 521, 528-529, 535-537, 544; 
goograi)hie. faeiors in historical 
importanco of, 474, 538-541, 

546-5*hS; markets ?ui<l cities of, 
207-208, 551-552; abject of con- 
<iuest, 97, 102, 522-523, 552-554, 
589, 592; of iiitcirmarino moun- 
tains, 547 ; peoples of, 97, 130, 
522- 523, 545, 552-554, 586, 500- 
591; p(n’Hist(‘nt iiilUience of, 5, 
545 547; rout(^s ov<n’, 53(1-541; 
v«ill<‘y apf>roa<4i<‘s to, 537 539, 
547*54t), 554; valley Hettlements 
below, 5 19 552 
PasHun-thal, 598 
Patagonia, 64, 65, 82, 178, 482 
Puthuns, 402, 587 
Paul I lac, 246 

Ihiumota InlatulH, 389, 440, 449, 
455 

Paunch India ns, 98 
Payaguas Indians, 36 
Payne, Mdward dolin, 390 
Pearl liiver, 229 
P<iartr<u^ Pass, 553 
^^'ga<s 250 

P<»kirig, 352, 357, 500, 578, 013 
INdasginnH, 274 
P<4(^w iHlaridH, 446, 448, 456 
VM\m Valley, 222, 600 
Peloponueslan War, 78, 420 
Pelofjouru'MUH, 3, 111, 287; penln- 
Biiiur isolation of, 397 398, 400- 
402, 404 
PehiHimn, 402 

Pemba Inland, 252, 2(55, 268, 275, 
431 

INmul colotiios, Boundaries and 
Lstandn 


Peninsular War, 545, 547 
Peninsulas, as continental articu- 
lations, 254, 396-397;^ contrasted 
effect of large and small, 397- 
399; contrasted geographic con- 
ditions in mainland and, 400- 
401 ; continental base of, 179- 
180, 400-403; importance o± lo- 
cation of, 397, 400; interconti- 
nental location of, 405-406; isola- 
tion of ‘Extremities of, 403-404; 
naturally defined location and 
differentiation in^ 133, 138, 214, 
309, 400-401; places of survival 
and asylum, 74, 273-274, 403- 
404; similarity to islands, 409- 
410; unification of race in, 404 
Pennine Mta., 527 
Pennsylvania, 89, 199, 232, 375 
Pcnsa, 493 
Perche, 480 
Pergamus, 250 
Pericles, 67 
J*eriin Island, 154 
Periphery, sec Tjocation 
Pernambuco, 153 
Perry, Oliver IL, 69, 540 
I^'rseiis, 327 

I'ersia, and Afghanistan boiindary, 
363; arid climate of, 206, 483, 
503, 507-508; highlands of, 402, 
528, 595; irrigation and civili- 
mt.lon in, 329, 509; location of, 
136, 145; nomad incursion into, 
104, 491-492; BuHsiau influence 
in, 142-143, 356-357 
Persian (hilf, 267, 310; Bahrein 
Islan<ls iu, 266, 431, 454; route 
to the Oriimt, 132, 254, 200, 337, 
4 25 ; Russian expansion towards, 
142-143, 151, 162, 285 
Persian Wmpire, 231, 319, 383 
Peru, climate of, 329, 561, 619, 
035; desert coasts of, 37, 267, 
561; early civilization in intcr- 
moiitano basins of, 134, 182, 329, 
390, 392, 561, 635; highland lo- 
cation of, 476, 611; highland 
pastures of, 04, 575; Inca em- 
pire in, 80, 91, 123, 269; plateau 
population of, 106, 561; Hpau- 
ish in, 84, 98, 176; terrace agri- 
culiiire in, 569, 571 
Peruvian Current, 389, 613 
Ptwhawnr, 528, 538 
Petehora Biver, 348 
Peter the (iroat, 42 
Petra, 507 
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Petrie, Flinders, 84 
Petropavlovsk, 305 
Petrovsk, »‘>47 
Pharaohs, 132, 35S 
Philadelphia, o, 347 
Philippine Islands, agriculture in, 
456, 570; American acquisition 
of, 107, 109, 198, 285; Chinese 
in, 30, 104, 268, 307 ; density of 
population in, 452; distribution 
of wild and civilized tribes in, 
145-146, 272, 281; Moros on the 
coasts of, 88, 279, 459; moun- 
tain relief of, 446; Negritos of, 
158, 272, 391, 442; part of the 
Malay Archipelago, 318, 382. 
See also Luzon, Mindanao, etc. 
PhiUstia, 266, 277, 512^ 514 
Phoenicia, coast coloules of, 96, 
164, 187^ 196, 250-252, 274, 281; 
fisheries of, 3, 331; isthmian lo- 
cation of, 131-132; maritime lo- 
cation and expansion of, 15, 107, 
123, 132, 162, 191, 264, 295, 302, 
427 ; maritime trade of, 268, 
297, 303 ; previous habitat of 
people of, 266; small, naturally 
defied location of, 12, 130, 197, 
257, 268-269, 283, 310 
Phoenician Sea, 311 
Piets, 436 

Pidgin English, 276 
Piedmont, Italy, 39, 222, 429, 581 * 
Piedmonts, as boundary zones, 52, 
228, 525-526, 530, 596, 599; 

colonial frontiers in, 530-531; 
density of j)oi)ulaflon in, 526- 
527, 530, 560, 565; industrial 
development in, 70, 481, 527, 
530, 558, 579; roads and rail- 
roads along, 5-(5, 501, 527-528; 
towns and cities of, 527-530, 
547, 558 ; zones of vegetation 
and settlement in arid lands, 
497, 501-502, 529, 541, 558-559, 
575 

Pie-ho River canals, 352 
Pigmentation, 38-40, 620 
Pile villages, geographical distri- 
bution of ancient, 56, 318-319; 
of modern, 2(i6, 3X9-322, 366; 
protection atid food as motives 
for, 94, 318-319, 321-322, 374; 
structure of, 319-321 
Pilgrimages, 99-100, 185 
Pillars or llercules, 249 
Pindus Range, 535, 546 
Piraous, 250, 283, 285, 304 


Piratical descents, 78, 89, 187, 25(; 

252, 298, 314 
Pisa, 283-284, 429 
Pithecanthropus, 635 
Pittsburg, 349, 528 
Pizarro, 187 

Place names, 74-75, 164-165 
Plains, 476-483; accessibility of, 
74, 172, 259; as highways, 5, 
44; conditions for expansion in, 
29, 348; historical movement in, 
133, 183 ; political and ethnic 
unity of, 46, 140. See also Low- 
lands and Stej>pes 
Plant life, 63-64, 112, 131-132, 

178-179, 446, 609. See also Bio- 
geography 
Plataea Island, 454 
Plato, 195-196 
Platte River, 155, 346, 530 
Pliny, 296, 361, 490 
Plymouth (England) 149, 406 
Po River, 326, 360, 362, 554 
Po Valley, base of Apennino Pen- 
insula, 66, 180, 401-403, 5‘I2; 
ethnic amalgamation in, 19, 121, 
164, 222, 543; mountain routes 
to, 283, 522, 539, 542; naturally 
defined location of, 397 ; i>op- 
ulation of, 477 ; Swiss exj)ansi(>u 
to, 543 
Pogon, 250 

Poland, central location of, 135- 
136, 338-139, 143; (lerman ex- 
pansion into, 192, 224, 230; 

Jews in, 124; l<W(d plniiis of, 4, 
234-235, 478; Russian expan- 
sion into, 119, 151, 155, 181, 189 
Political goograi>hy, 51-52 
Political policy, g(iograj>luc (d('- 
ment h», 51-52, 195 200, 339, 

54*1; parties, 23, t52, 161 
Polyandry, geographical distribu- 
tion of, 38, 67, 462, 504, 583- 
585 

Polygamy, 504, 583-584 
Polynesia, agriculture in, 56, 417, 
569; checks to population in, 67, 
463, 584 ; density of jiopulation 
in, 447-448; effcicts or maritime 
environment, 40, 41, 299-300, 

390; migrations in, 77, 87 88, 
103, 10?, 299, 460; Malay ele- 
ment in, 384, 459; North Atner- 
ica and, 389-390, 395-396; tmu- 
city of animals Ir, 434, 445-446, 
465. also Ocean leu and 

Pacific Ocean 
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Pomerania, 331 
Pomona Island, 449 
Pomors, 332 
Poinpey, 323, 546 
Pondicherry, 165 
Ponza Isles, 440, 451, 457 
Popliam’s colony, 253 
Popocatepetl, mines of, 610 
Poretta Pass, 527 
Portages, 354 
Port Arthur, 129, 176, 195 
Port de (Janfrane, 547, 550 
Port CSlasgow, 247 
Port Moresby, 321 
Porto- Klco, 338, 429, 431, 438, 
452 

Port Koyai (N. H.), 455 
Port Said, 270 

Portugal, 74, 86, 580, 630;, and’ 
North Africa, 132, 153, 405; 

area and location of, 28-29, 149, 
151, 231, 284, 47(5; colonial ex- 
pansion of, 51, 123, 140, 193; 
colony in Prazil, 107, 273, 277, 
406; Indian Mmpiro of, (i, 96, 
138, 431; inaritiine dcwolopmout 
and expansion of, 17, 97, 250, 
257, 271, 285, 31)0*301, 432; re- 
lief of, 478; trading stations in 
‘Mast Africa, 100, 2(55, 260, 310 
Poti, 547 

Potomac River, 87 
Potosi mines, 342 
I^)Woll, Major J, W., linguistic 
map by, 54-55, 78, 394 
PruirioB, 44, 482 
Pretoria, 199 
PrlbilofT iHlands, 439 
I^rimltive sochd.ies, geographical 
basis of, 53-65; scattered loca- 
tion of, 80, 154-155 
T^naiidu Islarnl, 440, 453, 457 
Progress, theory of, OH-OO; geo- 
graphic checks to, 47, 62-64, 
212, 609 

Proinoniorles, 240, 250, 397 
Proi>ontiH, 459 
Protection, woe Isolation 
Provence, 19, 619; speech of, 222 
i'ruHsia, eastern border of, 94, 223- 
224; large area of, 179, 482; 
Vandal home in, 77, 86 
I>ruth River, 224, 565 
PsammeticuH, 2H1 
Pskof, 342, 348 

Pueblo Indians, 94, 395, 572; ir- 
rigation and clvUlKutiou among. 
Id, 329- 


Puget Sound, 154 
Punic Wars, 96, 314 
Punjab, 359, 543, 585; location of, 
104, 633 ; pats routes to, 528, 
53S, 539, 551-552; trade of, 528, 
554 

Puritans, in America, 21, 111, 253 
Purus River, 38, 531 
Pygmy tribes of Africa, 105, 117, 
158 

Pyrenees Mts., 19, 303, 582, 592; 
as bai’rier boundary, 97, 214, 
401, 404, 535, 537 ; passes of, 
523, 528, 545, 547, 550; pied- 
mont towns of, 527 

Quakers in America, 111 
Quebec, city of, 247, 337, 347, 349, 
364, 368 ; as fur inarket, 47, 
619 ; Province of, 221 
Queen Clharlotte Archli)elago, 417, 
419 

Quichua Indians, 34, 101 

Race factor in Inst.ory, 2, 75, 300- 
308, 431, 437-438 

Races, and continents, 76, 131, 390- 
391; diHiri))ution of, 100-106, 
112, 171; geographical origin of, 
121-125; iHoIalioti and diver- 
gence of, 1287, 385, 392-393; 
kinsliii^ and vicinal location of, 
304-305, 384-385, 392; penua- 
ent and vanisliing, 118-120, 170- 
172; siratincation of, 74, 106, 
114, 160, 271-274; unity of hu- 
man, 30, 33, 121, 17M72, 292, 
333 

Radnor Clounty, 504 
Rafts, 295-290, 349, 362 
Railroads, and mountain i)asses, 
545, 547-540; and rivers, 354- 
356; in arid regions, 356, 498; 
colonial lands, 200-201 
Rainfall, effect of mountains uj>ou, 
15, 160, 270, 501-502, 526-527, 
542-544, 558, 563, 609-610; ef- 
fect of winds upon, 109, 270, 
613; map of, 484; importance 
of, 614-615; nomad migration 
and, 489-490 
Rainy Lake, 348 

Raiputatui Desert, 6, 104, 159, 208 
Rajputs, 79, 526, 543, 596 
Raleigh, Kir Walter, 253, 406 
Raliek rslands, 299 
liangoon, 347 
Ratisbon, 544 
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Ratzel, Friedrich, 87, 305 
Ravenna, 283, 286 
Rechabites, 5 14 

Reclamation of land, in river flood- 
plains, 325-327 ; on low coasts 
and deltas, 107, 245, 323-325; 
social gain by, 327-328 
Red River, (La.), 155 
Red River Valley (Da.), 615 
Red Sea, as an enclosed sea, 270, 
280, 282, 305, 386; desert coasts 
of, 267, 310, 510; trade route of, 
30, 132, 140, 267, 270 
Reform Bill in England, 52 
Refuges, 74, 93-95, 113, 117-118, 
158, 160, 178, 273-274, 280-281, 
403-404, 409-410, 438-439, 595 
Reindeer, 305, 625; moss, 63, (509, 
624; tribes, 41, 63, 152, 207, 
330, 485-486, 624-625 
Relativity of geographic advan- 
tages, 12-14, 433-434, 436, 444, 
561-562 

Relief, continental, 474; contrast- 
ed and complementary, 112-113, 
160, 475-477, 479, 557; distribu- 
tion of, 475, 477; graded forms 
of, 523-524; politico-economic 
value of varied, 112-113, 140, 
477-479, 557-558, 619; sub- 

marine, 473 ; zones of, sec Zones 
of altitude 

Religions, and geograi)hic condi- 
tions, 41, 436, 52(5, 581-584, 

586, 588, 001; area and difiVr- 
entiation of, 122, 175, 228, 230, 
414, 418, 419; geograi)hic stamp 
of, 27, 185, 514, 599; of deserts 
and stop])es, 1-2, 27, 47, 498, 
506, 511-514, 599.600. Hee also 
Historical I\fc)Voinent, MiHsitm- 
aries, and Mohammedanism 
Remoteness, 298, 307, 380, 564; 
and divergences 173, 384-385; of 
boiujdary regions from center, 
238-234 ‘ 

Reunion, 451, 453, 627 
Remss Valley, 358, 373, 534, 537 
Revel, 272 

Kc^vohition, the American, 130, 
209, 237, 331, 540, 554; French, 
209, 404 

Tiewa Island, 444 
Hhaetin, 91-92, 222, 522 
Rhine River, as boundary, 230, 
357, 362; cities, 124, 342; Her- 
man ox])anHi()n to, 110, 11(5, 155- 
156, 357; highway, 130, 351- 


352; Hinter. 549; Hither, 534, 

549, 507-598; mouth of, 108, 117, 
340, 353; valley of, 111, 542, 
566; valley of upper, 359, 373, 
535, 537, 543 

Rliine-Rhone highway, 342, 539- 

540, 549 

Rhodes, 417, 427, 453 
Rhone River, 44, 338; density of 
population in valley of, (55, 564; 
valley route of, 27, 124, 532, 

540; valley and traus-Aliniie 
routes, 523; valley of uiiper, 3o9, 
360, 373, 524, 534, 536, 537, 549- 

550. Hee also Valais 
Richelieu River, 366 
Ricsen Mts., 360 

Riga, 339, 479 
Rio Oanco, 250 

de daneiro, 454, 617 
(rrande, as Mexico- U.S. bound- 
ary, 220-221, 3(53; valley of, 
154, 329 
Nogro, 482 
Ripley, William Z., 94 
Ritter, Carl, 3(), 197, 255-256, 475 
Rivers, and railroads, 341, 354- 
35(5; Jis boniulari(‘H, 5, 58, 66, 
360-363; as coast articiilal ions, 
245-247, 260, 2(52, 281, 310-3 12; 
canal (‘^tensions of, 24 6 247, 
352-354; <IenH(* populations in 
lowlamis of, 20, 322 323, 325- 
327, 401 403; dovvnsi n'ain traf' 
fie atid <‘xpansi(ni on, 33(5, 339, 
348-350; Ibivial wdUemenis juhI 
peopI(‘H, 81, 108, 157, 210, 322^ 
323, 358, 350, 363, 366 367; 

h(*ad of navigation on, 215 247, 
337 338, 311; higluvavH of ex* 
panslon, 44, 82, 98, 100 101, 

162, 210, 212, 338, 339, 342- 
346, 348 350, 597; higliways of 
trade, 47, 339 345, 319 352, 367, 
375; hy(lrograpId<* etuit<M*H of, 
348*349,' 353 354 ; irnporlance in 
big coimiries, 312 343; inipor* 
tiince of mouths, 210 2*17, 323, 
340, 342, 347 352, 369 370; in- 
flmuice upon lustorieal impor- 
tane<‘ of o<‘ennH a ml 338- 

340; int('rraediari(‘H ludween land 
niid sea, 215 217, 259 260, 265. 
336 338, 341 312; international 
highwavH, 130, 350 352; oaH(*« hi 
arid laiids, 13, 345 346, 356 357 
500-502; peulnsnlfiK and Islnnilr 
of, 368-370; riparian, villager 
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on, 56, 364-366; routes in arid 
lands, 3^5-347, 374; tidal, 259, 
337, 347 ; unity of valley and 
system of, 356-360, 593. See 
also Keelamation of land 
Riviera, 566 

Roads, and rivers, 354; in moun- 
tain conquest, 523, 525, 531, 532, 
539, 589-590 
Roanoke Island, 253 
Rocky Mts., barrier boundary, 4, 
66, 190, 340, 544; deserts of, 35, 
77; piedmont of, 344, 346, 530; 
vacant districts in, 522 
Roxnanco lauf^uaj^es, 74, 92, 122, 
420 

Roinansch dialects, 222, 598 
Rome, city, area and location of, 
13, 26, 185, 357; ^?oal of pil- 
^yriinaj’jes, 09, 111, 185 
Rome, liepublic and Mnipiro, area 
of, 74, 191 ; coiKpiest of Alpine 
routes, 522-523, 525, 539, 553; 
decdine of, 17, 76, 230; expan- 
sion of, 45, 52, 66, 74, 81, 82, 
86, 91-92, 96, 97, 132, 190-192, 
194, 200, n45-54(); (lerinauie in- 
vasions of, 85, 86, 89, 111, 540; 
Me<liierrnneiui location of, 30, 
136, 138, 148-149, 515. Heo also 
Italy 

Roxxmey Marsh, 370 
Rostock, 284 

Rotterdam, 149, 246, 347, 351 
Rouen, 246 

Uouaiania, lanjjfuu^e of, 74, 92; 
Iocati<yn at Danube mouth, 130, 
351‘3»12; vicinal location to Rus- 
sia, 94, 124, 224 

Roumanians, 45, 136, 3(U ; moun- 
tain area of, 526, 533 
Rovereio, 542 
Rovuma Riv(*r, 253 
Hnbru<|uis, William do, 409, 509 
Ruflji^l River, 260 
Ruhr River, 351 
Rnins, in arid lands, 502-503 
Russian Kmpire, area of, 12, 119, 
129, 134, 175, 1H9, 194-195, 342; 
AsiiUic frontier of, 76 77, 110, 
129, 138, 144, 148, 226, 348, 383; 
central location (»f, 138, 140, 

141, 143, 144, 151, 185; climatic 
effects in, 14, 344, 484, 619, 621, 
624, 630 632; conquest of the 
(huicuHUS by, 523, 525, 539, 597; 
desitfns upon tlu^ Mediterranean 
ami Ralkau PonlnMula, 180, 402; 


designs upon the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean, 142-143, 188, 
542, 544, 547 ; ethnic borders of, 
224-226 ; ethnic elements in, 121, 
124, 159, 179, 272, 304; expan- 
sion of, 28-29, 114, 119, 135, 140, 
158, 186, 209 ; expansion into 
Asia, 66, 79, 97, 106, 110, 142- 
143, 148, 151, 154, 157, 162, 163, 
189, 192-194, 198, 211, 229, 231, 
235, 271, 305, 312, 370, 428, 482, 
498 ; interplay of geograjyhie 
factors in, 14, 129; limited 

coasts of, 14, 70-71, 141, 259, 
340; maritime expansion in Ber- 
ing Sea, 29, 305 ; monotonous 
relief of, U, 70, 112, 117, 393, 
478-480, 482; Norwegian bound- 
ary of, 215; Persian boundary 
of, 357 ; river lines of expansion 
in, 44, 344-345, 348; rivers and 
canals of, 339, 342, 353-354; 
steppe nomads of, 234-235, 491- 
493, 500, 505-506, 509; steppe 
frontier police, 133, 234, 488, 
492-493. Sec also Kirghis, ICal- 
mucks, Tartars, and Siberia 

Haar River, 351 
Mabaeans, 270, 567 
Habino River, 229 
Sacramento Valley, 545 
Saertui Promontory, 249, 303 
Sahara I)(’serf, 115, 345, 483, 497, 
501 503, 514; barrier between 
Negro and Damitic Africa, 392; 
caravan routes across, 97, 152, 
346, 491-492, 506, 511; Prench 
expansion into, 157, 163, 212, 
498-499; nomads of, 113, 362, 
489, 491, 504, 558-559, 615-616; 
nomadic incursions from, 7, 89, 
104, 118, 491-492, 495 
St. Ambrose Island, 389 
St. Bernard Pass, Grout, 524, 528, 
536, 546, 550, 553 
Bt. Bernard Pass, Tjittle, 536, 550, 
553 

Bt. Groix River, 454 
Bt. mienne, 545 
Bt. Gall, Ganton of, 527, 594 
Bt. Gotthard Pass, 162, 528, 537, 
546, 548-550 

Bt. Helena Island, 179, 381, 432, 
440-441, 446 
Bt. Joser>h Island, 368 
Bt. Tiawrcuce Island, 382, 424 
Bt Lawrence River, 155, 354, 308; 
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highway of, 44, 134, 1S7, 212, 
338, 343, 618 ; riparian villages 
of, 264-266; tidal course of 246, 
337-338; valley, 360 
St. Louis (Senegal), 370 
St. Moritz, 550 
St. JSTazaire, 246 

St. Petersberg, 42, 175, 224, 246, 
254, 479, 614 

St. Petersberg Government, 632 
St. Pierre Island, 430, 450 
St. Thomas Island, 426, 453 
Sais, 372 

Sakalavas, 105, 423 
Sakhalin, Island of, 110, 134, 174, 
305, 381, 388, 410, 418, 428, 441- 
442, 450 
Saladin, 512 
Salassi tribe, 356, 553 
Saldanha Bay, 267 
Salem, Mass., 253 
Salina Island, 451 
Salmon River, 54 
Salt, in Saharan trade, 152, 505 
Salt River Valley, 329 
Salwin River, 259, 320 
Salyes tribe, 523 
Salzaeh River, 358, 361 
Salzburg, 358, 565, 573 
Samal Laut Malays, 459 
Samara Province, 235 
Samaria, 91, 346, 545 
Samarkand, 491, 507, 529 
Sambos, 106 

Samnite Confederacy, 588, 595 
Samoan Islands, 382, 448, 455, 
460, 463 

Samos Island, 123, 417, 420, 459; 

dense i>opnlation of, 124, 453 
Samothrace Island, 454 
Samoyedcs, Arctic envirotnnent of, 
35-36, 41, 172, 207, 486, 624 
Sanaa, 567 

San Bornadino Pass, 537, 540 

Han Diego Bay, 2<i3 

Ban Domingo, 178 

San Fernando, 337 

San Francisco, 548; Bay, 263, 545 

San Francisco Riven-, 38 

San Joaquin Valley, 499 

San Sebastian, 547 

Sanskrit, 268, 371 

Santa Catharhia, state of, 628 

Santa Lucia Bay, 140 

Santals, 159, 59(S 

San Thome, 153 

Santos, 617 

SaOne River, 353, 373, 549, 502 


Sapporo, 272 

Saracens, civilization of, 110, 496, 
508, 567; in Spain, 28, 46, 110, 
132, 231, 3(13, 405, 4 96, 547; 
maritime expansion of, 285, 303, 
429, 508; nomadic conciuests of, 
7, 79, 84, 104, 198, 305, 496, 
546. See also Arabs and Moors 
Saragossa, 547 

Sardinia, 35, 145, 404, 409, 420, 
422, 429, 440, 442-443, 446, 447 
Sargon, 91 
Sark River, 236 
Saronic Gulf, 250, 425 
Sasar, 552 

Saskatchewan River, 98, 154-155, 
344 

Satpura Range, 538, 587 
Save River, 85, 553 
Savoy, mountain environment in, 
19, 130, 220-222, 523, 55*1, 581 
Saxons, early maritlnio ex]>aiisiou 
of, 17, 46, 48, 85, 176, 214-215, 

o»7<> 970 

Saxony, 65, 478, 527 
Scandinavian Beninsula, climate 
of, 144, 554, 612, 630; location 
of, 122, 133, 399-401; mountains 
of, 70, 215, 257, 522, 537, 544, 
549. See also Norway and 
Sweden 

Schako l>aHH, 552 

Scheldt River, 286, 324, 338, 34 0, 
342, 352, 353 

Schleswig- Ilolsiinu, 229, 260, 351, 
420 

Hchlussolberg prison, 441 
Hchmnedel, von, 39 
Hchnylkill River, 370 
KSchweinfurth, (<., 158, 296 
Hchwyz, (hud on of, 374, 527 
Hcilly Islands, 443, 450 
Scioto River, 357; vailh‘y of, 89 
Scothuul, l>ord(w wars of, 233, 236, 
435; coHsIs of, 184, 262, 342; 
dismembered relief nn<l history 
of, 475; Uighhuids of, 184, 421, 
475, 563. 564, 581 582, 587, 592; 
Irish in, 74, 298, 436; Teutonic 
elements in lowlaruls am! coasts 
of, 184, 304, 479, 547. Hee also 
Britain 

Scythian nomads, 7, 142. 402, 

493, 536 

Hon, as barrier, 43 44, 242. 244, 
298; as boundnrv, 139 141, 211 
215, 257, 275, 418, 421, 430. 43 t ; 
expansion from Interior toward, 
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110, 111, 123, 132, UO-143, 162, 
193, 263, 271 

i:3eas, enclosed, early historical im- 
portance of, 13-14, 150, 256, 282- 
283, 285, 3 11-3 12 j early naviga- 
tion in, 300-302, 305, 307, 389; 
ethnic and cultural assimilation 
in, 136-137, 303-308; Indian 

Ocean as, 308-310; limitation of 
small area of, 310-312, 339; 

small ari'a and neutrality of, 
314; zonal and continental loca- 
tion of, 304, 308, 339, 340 
Seasons, and migration, 206-207, 
486, 48<)-‘100, 552, 574-575; ef- 
fect of contrasted, 629; oITect of 
long winters, 626, 629-()33; 

length of, (>29-631, 633; wet and 
dry, 615 

Serluni tril)e, 553 
Segre Kiver Valley, 547 
Heine Kiver, 338, 353-354, 361, 367; 
islands of, 368; lowlands of, 
482, 542 
Holla,, 163 

Hemiiiole Indians, 93, 371-372 
HetnifjalatinHk Province, 489 
HeniiU'S, map, 105; expansion into 
Africa, 104-105, 117, 155, 305; 
noninds of <l(‘Her(.H and steppes, 
7, 402, 511 
Htnu'ca hi<liaiiH, 89 
H(megal Kiver, 157, 103, 267, 278, 
280, 370, 386 
Heiu'garnbia, 512 
Hennachori}>, 5 
Hennar, 65, 358 
ASVaaea wivlhuchaft, 574-575 
Hepiimer Pass, 537 
Hemiatii tribe, 369, 562 
Merlm (iroaiinns, 361 
Heriphos Islatid, 440 
Hervla, (umtral locution, 143 
Henia Itivt^r, 548 
Hesoslrts, 492 
H<4ie (lohnniuii, 222 
Hevnrn Kiver, 369 
Mevillo, 246 

HeycheIIi‘« InlandH, 451 
HhahidulH, 208, 550 
Hhajok Kiver, 295 
Hhainyl, 590 
HImnghal. 341, 347 
HItangiung IVninsnlu, 322, 399, 
4 10, 581 

Hlmunon Kiver, 361 • 

MbnuHi IVovince, 410 
Hhanty boat people, 323 


Hhari River, 481 

Shawnee Indians, 65, 81, 89, 93, 
357, 562 

Shelter Island, 443 
Shenandoah Valley, 534 
Shensi Province, 235, 530-531, 569, 
572-573 

Shetland Islands, 35, 137, 264, 420, 
432, 449-450 
Shigatze, 531 
Shimonoseki treaty, 176 
Shintoism, 414 
Ships, size of, 245-246 
Shiraz, 507 

Shire River, pile villages, 320 
Shoshone Indians, 77, 296, 382; 

linguistic stock of, 102, 329 
Shrews Imry, 369 
Hhiir, Desert of, 507 
Siam, 30, 308 

Siberia, Arctic, 63, 65, 172, 249, 
(>24-625, 63 1 ; colonial frontier 
of, 79, 194, 311, 213, 232, 235; 
fur trade in, 10, 97, 619, 625; 
native stock of, 388-389, 418; 
rein<leer tribes of, 305, 486; 
rivers of, 44, 162, 344-345, 350; 
Kussian expansion in, 29, 106, 
151, 192-193, 229; Russian 

setilenumls in, 154, 157 
Sicily, 161, ;M6, 401, 429, 442-443; 
cliinale, 453, 621-622; (Ireok 

coloni(»s iti, 2(55, 459; Phoenician 
colonies in, 187, 250; ilnilassie 
location, 382, -109, 427-428 
Sidon, 250 

Siebonburgon ])icdmont, 526 
Sierra Leone, 276, 280 
Sierra Madre, Taizon, 274. 

Sierra Nevada, 95, 474, 544, 546 

Siorre, 300, 366 

Si Fan tribes, 227, 587-588 

Si-kiang, 322, 366 

Sikkim, 523, 531-532, 551, 584 

Silesia, 224, 527 

Simbirsk, 493 

Simla, 568 

Simplon X>a«s, 524, 528, 537, 546, 
54H-54D 

Sinai i^eninsula, 255; mines of, 
477 

Hind, 538, 587; piedmont bound- 
ary of, 350.360, 525 
Hingan, 530-531 

Singapore, 104, 260, 308, 425-426, 
453 

Singhalese, 104, 425, 437 
Sinope, 252 
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y oux, S2, 237 ; migrations of, 102, 
116; scattered tribes oi, 93, 
155 

Sir-baria, 346, 529, 550 
Sirmur, 584 

Sjstan Lake, 295, 363; basin of, 
503 

Sitka, 613 
Siwa oasis, 163 
Skiathos, 461 
Skopelos, 461 

Slavery, area and climate as fac- 
tors in American, 619-622; eth- 
nic intermingling through, 90-91; 
negro in America, 11, 80, 90-91, 
120, 161, 179, 201, 286 
Slavonic dialects in Alps, 508 
Slavs, area of, 179, 180, 189; ex- 
pansion in Russia of, 348 ; ex- 
pansion into the Balkan Penin- 
sula, 180, 273, 402, 404; expan- 
sion across the Baltic plain, 4, 
46, 106, 371, 479, 532; expan- 
sion up the Danube Valley, 4, 
45, 85, 146, 186, 532; (lorman- 
Slav boundary, 136, 155, 222- 
224, 237, 479, 579; withdrawal 
of northern, 92, 176 
Slovaks, 136 
Smith's Sound, 624 
Smolensk, 339, 348 
Smyrna, 276 

Snake Indians 35, 54, 296 
Society, and agriculture, 61-63; 
land basis of, 53-60, 64-66, 215- 
219; scattered location of primi- 
tive, 80, 154-155; small area of 
primitive, 18M83, 185-186, 195, 
197. See also Area and State 
Society Islands, 444, 455 
Sociology, and geography, 01-52, 
54, 511 

Sofala, 157, 275, 310 
Sogne Fiord, 340, 549 
Soils, agriculture and, 63, 212, 261- 
262; dilTerontiation of popula- 
tion due to, 112, 480-481, 525; 
effects of barren, 35, 47, 54, 63, 
609; effects of fortilo, 44, 58. 
152 

Sokna, 152, 163 
Sokoto, 140, 492 
Sokotra;, 154, 425 
Solomon Islands, 444, 448, 456, 
463 

Solon, 161 
Somali 269 

Somme River, 478 


Somnos tribe, 367 

Songhoi villages, 326 

Souit, Marshall, 547 

South Africa, as colonial territory, 
20-22, 199-200, 355; climate of, 
106, 297-298, 483, 616, 622-623; 
native tribes of, 55, 93, 106, 1 16, 
119, 137, 158, 160, 176, 584, 

623; jmstoral Boers of, 135, 211, 
232, 488, 490, 497, 51(4; peri- 
pheral location of, 17-18, 48, 

173, 298, 385, 392, 623; relief 
of, 524; west coast of, 263, 267, 
346 

South America, 64, 219-220, 342, 
485; distribution of iiniiiigra- 
tion in, 106, 6H); native race of, 
37, 100-101, 178, 272; penin- 

sula extremity of, 73, 298, 385, 
392; relief of, 37, 391, 306, 475, 
058; rivers of, 337, 341, 355; 
river tribes of, 56, 108, 320; 
tomjiorate belt of, 106, 179, 61(>, 
623; vicinal location to North 
America, 392. See also Amer- 
icas 

Southampton, 264; Water, 273 

South Atlantic States, 480-481, 
619 

South (larolina, 47, 92, 93; IndianH 
of, 93, 102, 562 

Southern States, foreign idiunents 
in coast belt, of, 275»276; negro 
labor in, 114, 619 620; planta- 
tion system in, 61(), 622; slavery 
in, 11, 80, 179, 286; Soniln^ru- 
ors, 619, 622 

South Seas, world liighwuy of, 
311-312 

Spain, American Kmiiire of, 52, 
84, 00, 107, HI, 114, 119, 176, 
342, 349 350, 430, 431; arid 

climate of, 627, 630; coasts of, 
28, 258, 261; density of populn^ 
tion in, 447-448; ethnic stocks 
in, 86, 92; inlercontitiental loca- 
tion Oi, 28-29, 111), 132, 151, 

405, 537; naturally defined loca- 
tion of, 133, 213; maritime de- 
velopment of, 28^29, 300-301 ; 
peripheral location of, 49, 131, 
141; PlioeniciaiiH in, 187, 250, 
303; Pyrenean hounclarv of, 97, 
401, 404, 535; Haracens in, 28, 
46, 79, 84, UM, 496; terrace 
agriculture in, 26, 567. S(*o mIho 
Iberian PenirmuJn 

Spanish Trail, 346 
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Sparta, 22, 430 
Speke, J. IT., 236 
Spencer, Ilei’hort, 34, 59, 60, 584 
Si)liorc of iixilueiicc, 78, 142 
Spina, 283 
Spiti, 584 
Si>itzbcrgcn, 611 
Si)lii^(ni Pass, 537, 550 
Sporades Islands, 461 
Spree Kivor, 370, 371; forest, 482 
Srinai;ijar, 551 
StjuHlaud CJ5i2)e, 314 
Stn^inis, 450 
Stnmford, lOti^laud, 215 
Stanley, Ilonry JVL., 56, 207, 368, 
375 

SlanZ/oHlifil, 508 

Stai(s land ])aHis oT I he., 51-52, 54, 
50 60, 654)6, 68, 82-83, 181, 218- 
210. See also Area and Bound- 
ar’u's 

S(<M(‘rniark, 101 

St<‘pp(‘S, ^('o^raplneal disl ribul ion 
o(\ 25, (M, 483-486, 511512; 
mitral ionH in, 82, 133, 183, 

486, (05, 512. S<'<‘ also Nomads 

S1<4Hn, 24(5, 284 

SP'Vt'nson, liolxaM. Pouis, 448, 462, 
461, 465 

Slone 121, 387, 300, 4 11, 522 

SI our in 1(4, 24.5 

Strabo, 77, 117, 283, 28(5, 326, 327, 
347, 3(53, 304, 4 10, 457, 500, 583, 
580 

Strait of Dover, 3()’l 

Ma^jf(41an, 35(5 
Malaeen. 425, 450 
M<»ssina, 401 
Oman, 337 
TaHary, 4 1(5 
StraiHund, 28 1, 304 
Stndi'tiHU, 350 
Snakin, 305 

Siibatioii trib(‘, 30, 272 
Sudan, caravan hi^jlnvay throuKlb 
00, 118, 402; Hi^yptian, UO, 

102, 108; ethnic inixtnrt* in, 115, 
120, 135, 3<)1, 51 I ; Preach, I IO, 
157, 352, 373, 408; nomadic. 

rniclH and compit'stH in, 65, 80, 
118, 368, 102, (05, 504, 511; 

Smnltlc chili/ailoii in, 112, 280, 
510, 514; Hlei»pt‘H of, 7. 10 I, 373, 
483; %vaHt(^ ijotiiidarU*H in, 216, 
also mupH, ion, 487, 513 
SiideteH MtK., 164, 224 
Hnevt, 86, 216 

Huc% (’anal, 17, 151, IKH, 285, 310, 


313, 431; Desert of, 58; Isth- 
mus, 17-18, 386, 393 
Suffolk, 370 

Suleiman Mts., marauding tribes 
of, 525, 587, 595; i>asses of, 
536, 553-554 
Sully, 353-354 

Sulu Archipelago, 318, 320, 382 
Sumatra, Arabs on coasts of, 193, 
269 ; area of, 433, 452 ; Dutch 
in, 107-108, 581; Malay expan- 
sion from, 273, 459; terrace 

agriculture in, 569 
Sumbawa, 456 

Sunda Islands, Arabs in, 164, 269; 
Dhinese in, 104, 267-268, 307; 
Dutcli and Portuguese in, 107- 
198, 265, 43>3 ; Indian civiliza- 
tion in, 268, 309; link between 
Asia and Australia, 144, 384, 
386, 392, 399 ; pile villages of, 
320. S(H’. also Malay Archipel- 

ago 

Su inlay River, 368 
Sungari a, 231 
Sungari Rivi'r, 195 
Sum River, 493 
Surat, 6 

Survivals, 158-160, 164-1(55. See 
also Islands, Mountains, Refuges, 
Swamps 
SuHH(^X, 74- 

SuDuwlnndshire, 450, 564 
Sutlej River, 295; upper valley of, 
552, 568 
SuvarolT, 544 

Swabia, 85, 479, 621 ; inouutaliia 
of, 19-20, 566 

Swahili, p<>ople, 275, 559; speetdi, 
276 

Hwakop Wadi, 346 
Swamps, as barriers, 18, 43-44, 297, 
361, 370, 400, 40(5, 420; places 
of refuge, 94, 371-372; places of 
mirvival, 117, 124*125, 370-371, 
420 421, 481 482; spirit of the 
imirrihes, 372 
Swaziland, 140 

Sweden, Baltic location of, 271- 
272, 311 *314; climate of, 630- 
631; colonies in America, 157, 
253, 300 301, 369; Pimm in, 
1 19; nHherit‘H of, 331, 631 ; rola- 
ihm to Norway, 257 
Hwiriendimle, 246 
Switzerland, agriculture in, 564, 
566, 571, 576; iwm of, 177, 183, 
564; cumtrnl location of, 138, 
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141, 143; density of population 
in, 80, 522, 564; differentiation 
and isolation in, 113, 598, 600; 
emigration from, 580-582; 
Huguenots in, 93, 237; inter- 
play of geographic factors in, 
16-17, 523, 554; lakes of, 549; 
lake villages of, 318-319, 321; 
mountain state, 130, 133, 523, 
554; political constitution of, 
17, 374, 527, 590, o92-595" ]>olit- 
ical expansion of, 162, 543, 549; 
relief of, 358-359, 558, 564, 619; 
stock-raising and pastures of, 
573-577; winter industries in, 
579 

Sylt, Island of, 420, 461 
Syracuse, Sicily, 252, 454 
Syria, 99, 266, 268, 303, 400, 512; 
highlands of, 489, 534 ; isthmian 
location of, 3, 13, 151, 283; 
Saracens in, 84, 104 
Syrian Desert, 58, 503, 507, 510, 
511; markets of, 505-506 
Syros Island, 450, 453 
Sze-Ohuan Provinco, mountain bor- 
der of, 227, 234, 530-531, 573, 
575-576; terrace agriculture in, 
568-569 

Tabatinga, 341 

Tabriz, 528 

Tacitus, 62, 281 

Tafilet oasis, 506 

Tagliamento Yalloy, 548 

Tagus Kivor, 432 

Tahiti, 29, 455, 462-4G4 

Ta,i Mahal, 508 

Takla Makan Desert, 501, 503 

Tamerlane, 495 

Tamil race, 104, 425, 437 

Tangor Valley, 504 

Tangiors, 132, 405 

Tanka j)OOi>le, 366-367 

Taormina, 443 

Taps j os River, 338 

Tapujos rndians, see <les. 

Tarontuni, 454 

Tarim River, 57, 512; basin of, 
62, 359, 502 

Tartars, conquest of (Jhina, 306, 
495-496; conqtiost of Rtissia, 62, 
91, 109, 129, 148, 226, 308, 410, 
471), 400, 403, 496, 497, 533, 
632; in the (Irimea, 234, 237: 
nomads, 4, 7, 198, 485, 503, 508, 
510; organization of, 58, 494 y 


withdrawal from Russia, 77, 
110, 163, 348 
Tashkent, 507 

Tasmania, 385, 398, 418, 438, 441; 

native stock of, 170, 172, 177 
Taudeni, 152, 505 
Ted j end River, 163 
Teheran, 528 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, 157, 
546 

Tckke nomads, 491 
Telegraph Plateau, 473 
Temperainont, and climate, 40, 
620-621 

Temperate Zone, 613-614, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 634-635; historical belt 
in the North, 150, 611, 634-635; 
large area, of North, 179, 392; 
movements of Europeans in the, 
104, 106 

Temperature, and zonal location, 
615-616; extremes of, 611; modi- 
fied by oceans and winds, 613- 
614 

Tendon f, 506 
Tenedos Island, 454 
Toneriffe Island, 177, 441 ; terrace 
agriculture in, 569 
Tennessee, 116, 535; mountains 6f, 
45 

Tennessee River, 162, 344; valloy 
of, 92, 4S1 
Tensas Indians, 218 
Tents, of nomads, 485, 488 
Torai, of India, 588, 596 
Torek Pass, 529 
Terek River, 235, 538-539 
Ternate Tslaiul, 444 
Terrace agri<*iilture, geographical 
distribution of, 26, 456-458, 563, 
566-571; methods of f(»rtilizing 
in, 565-568, 571; system of til- 
lage, 565-570 
Tershelling Island, 420 
Tertiary Period, 409; Atlantic 
land bridge of, 387 
Tet River Valley, 547 
Teutonic Orders, 429 
Teutonic race, area of, 11 2» 116* 

1 17, 174; in Baltic and North 
basins, 274, 304; in the low- 
lands and valleys of Knrope, H), 
160, 170, 360; origin of, 121, 
620; tropical acclimatization of, 
628 

Teutons, invasion of, 4, 85, 540 
Texas, 65, 220-221; American ex- 
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panaion into Mexican, 229, 256; 
Indians of, 55, 302, 355; Rio 
Grando boundary of, 363; Ran- 
gers of, 237 
Texel Island, 417 
Thames River, 340, 362; estuary 
of, 245 

Tha[)sacus, 337 

Thasos Island, 429, 454, 459 

Thebans, 22 

Theiss River, 526, 565; valley of, 
41, 85, 533 

Thessaly, 92, 110, 402, 535; coast 
of, 249 

Thirteen Ooloniea, climates in, 618; 
exi>ansion of, ()(>, 342, 3 00, 197; 
naturully <3o6ne(l location of, 3, 
134, 138, 142, 190 
3''liomas, Gyrus, 396 
3''homez rndiaiis, 218 
Thrace, 252, 259, 281, 319, 402, 
459 

Thucydides, 77, 78, 111, 420, 450, 
403 

Tluiringian Forest Mis., 19 20, 
116, 579 

Thursday Isle, 425 
Tian Shan Mis., )»aHses of, 41, 520, 
550; paslxtroH of, 541; piedmont 
of, 43, 163, 501 

Tibbii tioruads, 362, 491-402, 497, 
501, 503-504 

Tiber River, 82, 357, 360; valley 
of, 476 

Tibesli highlands, 501 
dhbef, boats in, 295, 297; British 
iiillueiice in, 100, 523; Buddhism 
in, 27, 112, 175, 582 585; 

Clhhiese influence in, 112, 543, 
578; (‘fhnie border /.one of, 226- 
228, 402, 530, 543; mountain 
industries of, 578*570; nomads 
of, 483, 503, 504, 548, 587; pass 
roul<*H 1o, 551*553; |>aHH 

nuirkids arul trade of, lOO, 551- 
552; polyandry In, 583-585; ter- 
race ngHeuUtire Iti, 568. Heo al- 
so (Vntral Asia and IjIihshh 
3’lbet(j*Humuin stock, 102, 526, 
594 

Ticino danton, 162, 543, 540, 565, 
593 

56clno River, 548; valUiy of, 537 
Tldekeli, 163 
Tldore Island, 444 
Tientsin, 352 

Tierra del Fuego, area and decline 
of nativeii, 17H; coast tribes of, 


15, 36, 248, 266; scant food sup- 
ply of, 182, 465 
Tiflis, 528, 539, 546-547 
Tigris River, 345, 349; valley of, 
7, 91, 403, 476. See also Meso- 
potamia 
Tilbury, 246 

Timbuctoo, location on the Niger 
.River, 325, 345, 367, 491, 492; 
terminus of caravan, trade, 153, 
212, 506 

Time element in geographic prob- 
blems, 24-26, 28-29, 123, 266, 
412 

Tim ok River, 363 
TMmor, 165, 208, 431, 456 
Tiniexim Island, 369 
Tinneh Indians, 137 
Ttlns, 00, 546 

Tlingit fndians, civilization of, 
395; fiord coasts and sea-faring 
(levelopmcnt of, 36, 57, 137, 163, 
248, 262, 417, 410 
Todas, ])olyandry among, 583-585 
l'’odcnHt.or, ' 2*1*5 
Toltocs, 374 

Tombigby River, 217, 218 
Tonios tribe, 552 
Tomsk, 634 

Tonga iHlands, 56, 382, 446, 464, 
465; agriculture in, 455-456; 
density of poimlation in, 448-449 
Tonga!, aim Island, 381, 440, 456, 
460 

Tongking, 145, 165, 308 
Torres Btrait, 425 
Tosa River, 548 
'ikmlouse, 338, 528 
TmcJii, 600 

Trade-winds, 160, 380, 561; arid 
bolt of, 104, 346, 448, 451, 483, 
615; in early navigation, 30, 
129 

Trafalgar, 537 
Trajan, 92, 230 

Trans-Allegheny settlements, 48, 
211; and the Mississippi River, 
in. 198, 238, 240-250; back- 
woo<Is communities, 135-136; do- 
feclion of, 3, 231-232 
Trans-Gaspia, 74, 142, 355-357, 

497, 490 

Trans-Gaucasus, 74, 162 
Transit lands, 12M22 
Transket, 74 

Traiisvaab British inOnenoe in, 
184, 187; climate of, 623; oen- 
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tral location of, 140, 141, 263. 
See also Boers 
Transylvania, 526, 533, 565 
Trave Eiver, 252 
Traverniinde, 252 
Treaty of Paris, 351 
Trebizond, 547 
Trediei, 222 

Treitschke, Heinrich von, 19-20, 
351, 629 

Trek, the Great, 48, 488 

*3 rent River, 44 

Trieste, 14, 258, 283, 286 

Trinidad Island, 626 

Triopium, 252 

Tripoli, 140, 152, 506 

Tristan da Cunha, 172, 387 

Troad, 454 

Troezene, 250 

Tromso Province, 330 

Trondlijem, 257, 613 

Tro]nc, of Cancer, 103, 272, 385; 

of Capricorn, 100, 385, 622 
Tropics, acclimatization of whites 
in, 37, 46, 617, 626-628; agricul- 
ture in, 615, 628; civilizations 
in, 150, 635; climatic cITccts in, 
10, 46, 626-628; colonization in, 
37, 107, 114, 119, 120, 433; 
density of po])ulation in, 560- 
561, 611, 626; emigration from, 
625-626; hybridization of races 
in, 10, 104, 107, 118, 120, 135, 
628; negroid races in, 100, 103; 
nigrescciico in, 38-40, (JOH; re- 
tarded devlopment in, (ill, 628, 
635; trade of temperate lands 
with, 107, 123, 284, 611, 616- 
618. Bee also i?5ones of alti- 
tude 

Truckee Pass, 474, 545 
Tsnritzin, 493 

Tsimshcan Indians, dord coasis 
and maritime development, 36, 
57, 163, 262, 417 
Tsushima Island, 428 
Tuaregs, desert nomads, 7, 135, 
212, 491-492, 558-559 
Tun, 507 

Tundra, 486, 624-625 
Tunguse tribes, 78, 418, 488, 611, 
624 

Tunguska River, 344 
Tunis, ln7, 502 

Tunisian Peninsula, 397, 409, 498 
Tupi rndians, disiribution of, 100- 
101, 154, 272; langimge of, 277; 
river ino and coast people, 108, 


272, 338, 364 

Turanians, 402. See also Mongol- 
ian race 
Turf an, 503 
Turin, 528, 600 

Turkestan, Chinese, 43, 193, 231, 
345, 359, 409, 550-552. Sec also 
Tarim River basin 
Turkestan, Russian, 163, 345-346, 
483, 489, 498, 507, 508, 538, 548, 
550, 553, 615-616 
Turkish Empire, 74; and the Bos- 
porus, 129, 130, 180; domain in 
Ai*ahia, 431, 498-4 99; intercon- 
tinental location of, 132, ISO; 
Russian designs upon, 94, 547 
Turkoman tribes, corupiests of, 
496, 508; nomads, 36, 491, 497, 
499, 502-504, 508, 615-616 
Turks, comiuest of ( Jonstantiiioido 
by, 17, ni; in Asia, Minor, 83, 
92, 14(), 180, 273, 402; in Dan- 
ube Valley, 5, 30, 45, 186; iu 
Europe, 3-4, 76, 135, 140, 146, 
402, 430; nomads, 7, 26, 495-496 
Turuchansk, 3*1 
Tuscany, 20 

Tuscaroni Indians, 93, 154 
Tver, 318 

Twat oasis, 113, 152, 491, 50(5 
Tyro, islaml location of, 250, 277; 
trade of, 252, 277, 331, 427, 505, 
535; ilialassic location, 13 
Tyrol, A1pin<^ location of, 130, 
‘373, 522, 531, 565; agriculture 
an<l i>astnrt»H in, 571, 574; (ler- 
inan elcmumt. in, 191, 5-13; lan- 
guages and diahuds in, 222,, 
598; political organization of, 
592 

TThangui River, 481 
Ugalentz Indians, 137, 278 
Uganda, 374, 375, 495 
Ukraine, M, 85, 97, 137, 480, 621 
Uleahorg, 272 
Ulm, 535 

Ulster County, Irelaiul, 435 
Until Pass, 538 
ITnalaska IVninsnla, 388 
United Htatos, area of, 60, 66, 130, 
178, 194, 199; art^a and coast 
line, 256; area tind rivers, 342^ 
arid West of, 355 356, 499; At 
lantic location of, 30, 151; ceri- 
tral and inleroceanlc location, 
130, 141 H2; clirnide, 618; 

coiiHts, 142, 256, 261; illKtrlbu 
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tion of immigration in, 30, 95, 
275-276, 460, 619-620; ethnic 

boundary zones of, 221-222; ex- 
pansion of territory of, 66, 69, 
142, 162, 188, 190, 193, 197-201, 
209-212, 214, 218, 219, 229, 231, 
256, 343-345, 349, 482, 530; re- 
lief of, 475, 522; rivers of, 342- 
343, 345, 350, 352, 354; South- 
erners and Northerners in, 619, 
022; western frontier of, 148, 
151, 199, 210-212, 232 
Untvwaldon, Canton of, 374, 527, 
593 

XTpornivik, 240 
ITral-Ali.aie languages, 388 
(fral MtH., 157, 344, 541 
Ural River, 58, 234, 490; (Jossacks 
of, 236 

Cri, Canton of, 358, 374, 527, 564, 
565, 593 

Crnguay, 87, 106, 351 
ITspallata Cans, 546 
(r«liea Island, 440 
If tab basin, 54 
Ulo Indians, 329 
Ctiea (North Africa) 250 
irtrcMdit, 345 
(Tzinza, 495 

Vaal Riv(^r, 106 
Vnibipu Island, 463 
Valais, Canton of, 358-359, 360, 
564-566, 593 
Valdai Hills, 348, 353 
Valilers, 549 
Vnl dHlez, 57H 
Valence, 338 
Val HevetiUna, 162 
Valleys, importance in motintahis, 
533 534, 565} longitidunal for 
highways and settletncmt, 258- 
259, 394, 533 535, 537, 572, 594; 
transverse, 529, 533 534, 537- 

539, 547-549, 550, 571 572, 593 
Valparaiso, Chile, 546 
Valtellina, 359 
Vancouver, 381, 446 
Vamlals, in Africa, 83, 495, 627; 

migratinas of, 77, 86 87 
Van Henssfdaer Island, 369 
Vanua Levu, 463 
Varan Island, 449 
Varlttthm, and area, 169, 173; and 
natural conditions, 33-34 
Vasco da (}am% 270 
Vasiliki, 416 
Vato Island, 464 


Vaygats Island, 207, 486 
Velikaya River, 348 
Veneti tribe, 249 
Venetia, dikes of, 326 
Venezuela, area and rivers of, 342; 
coast islands of, 265; pile vil- 
lages in, 320 ; race elements in, 
91, 106; railroads of, 355 
Venice, and the Brenner Pass 
route, 258, 283, 539, 544, 548; 
art and culture of, 99, 508-509; 
commerce of, 258, 508 ; insular 
base of, 123, 257 ; origin of, 94, 
439; political holdings of, 3, 
271, 427, 445; thalassie location 
of, 13, 14, 149, 283-284, 286, 
301, 314 

Vereingetorix, 533 
Verkhoyansk, (>11, 624 
Verona, 32(5, 369, 528 
Vosontio, 369 
Vespasian, 546 

Vesputdns, Amoricus, 301, 320, 406 
Via Aeniilia, 527 
Via Aurelia^ 536 
Vicenza, 222 
Victoria, Ansiralin, 355 
Victoria Nyanza I-iako, 297, 374, 
375, 386 
Vienna, 30 

Vindhyan Range, as barrier, 159, 
538; primitive tribes in, 587, 
596 

Virchow, 34 
Virgin Ibissege, 426 
Virginia, first settlement of, 197, 
312, 369; frontier of, 199, 236; 
Indians of, 155; interplay of 
geographic factors in, 16, 261 ; 
plantation system in tidewater, 
U, 23, 161, 246, 261, 557; to- 
bacco trade of, 47, 284 
Visayan Islands, 145-146, 419-420 
Visigoths, 86, 339, 488 
Vistula River, 110, 353, 371; diked 
delta of, 108; German expansion 
east of, 100, 209, 223; Slavs 
W'est of, 46, 106, 224 
Vitebsk, 348 
Viti r^ova, 444 
Vitimsk, 634 

Vladlcaucus, 539, 546-547 
Vladimir Government, 632 
Volchov River, 342, 348 
Volga River, and the Caspian, 338- 
33D, 348, 374; Russian expan- 
sion down, 140, 162; Rnnsian 
frontier on, 77, 226, 234, 236, 
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348; Tartars on, 7, 58, 163, 490, 
493; tideless mouth, 259, 347 
V dlJcerwanderung , 17, 74, 76, 84, 
86, 109, 111 
Volney, 58 
Vologda, 340 
Volturno River, 369 
Vosges Mts., 39, 527, 536, 539, 
566; as natural boundary, 214, 
542 

Voyageurs, 47, 135, 190, 354, 364 

Waal River, 352; swamps of, 117 
Wabash River, 364 
Wadai, 99, 140, 218, 526 
Wadis, as desert routes, 346 
Wagner, Moritz, 115, 160 
Wahabi Bedouins, 512 
Waldenses, 161, 222, 600 
Wales, 319, 369 j area of, 398; 
boats of 296-297; Celtic survival 
in, 403, 421; highlands of, 535, 
564; piedmont towns of, 527 
Walfish Bay, 263, 316 
Wallace, D. M., 76 
Wallace’s Line, 208, 473 
Wallachians, 404 
Wallis Island, 448 
Walls, as defense against nomads, 
492-493 

Wangeroog Island, 417 
Wappaus, X, 509 

,War, of 1812, 23, 540-541; of the 
Roses, 52 

Warraus, Indians, 320 
Wash, 245, 2SG, 324, 370 
Washington, George, 199 
Washita River, 155 
Water, advantages of boundary on, 
318-319; economy. of, 330-331; 
man’s relation to, *318-333; pro- 
portion of land to, 293, 333, 380; 
unity of earth’s, 292, 337, 376. 
See also Fisheries, Navigation, 
Irrigation and Reclamation 
Waterpower in mountains, 70, 527, 
579 

Watersheds, expansion over low, 
44, 338, 343-345, 348-349; river 
canals over, 353-354 
Waziri Afghans, 553 
Wealden Forest, 370 
Wei River vallevt 185 
Welland Canal, 247 
Welle Hiver, 155, 364 
Wends, 371 

Woser River, 106, 164, 246, 340, 
478-479 


Wessex, 372 

West Africa, coast of, 280; coast 
middlemen of, 278, 321; Euro- 
pean colonies in, 153, 157-158, 
267, 370; inland origin of coast 
tribes of, 266-267, 271 
Westerly winds, 30, 388, 613-614 
Westermarck, 585 
Western Ghats, 584, 610 
West Friesland, 420 
West Indies, sec Antilles 
Westman Isles, 43, 449 
Westmoreland, 564 
Westward movement, 309, 343-344, 
533 

West Virginia, in the Civil War, 
23, 361, 557 
Wiiiskoy Rebellion, 232 
White llorso Pass, 531 
White Nile, 41, 155, 325 
White Race, area and (Hsiribu- 
tion of, 174, 39 J 
White Russia, 224, 371 
White Sea, 210, 255; finherics of, 
207, 332; rivers of, 340, 353 
Wilderness Road, 199 
Willamette River, 98 
William the (Jonciueror, 372 
Winds, see Motisoons, Trade-winds 
and Westerlies 
Windward Isles, 265, 453 
Winsor, Justin, 388 
Wisby, 304 
Wisconsin, (133 
Wisconsin Hiver, 349, 304 
Wisinar, 284 

Withdraw’^al of f>eoplefl, 80 81, 92- 
94, 103, 170-178, 272-273, 520 
Witwatersrand, mines of, 187, 580, 
623 

World Ocean, 3U, 340 
World relations, evolution of, 13, 
67-09, 70, 78, 149 
WUrtemberg, 373, 577 
Wyandot Indians, 89 

Xenophon, 210 
Xerxes, 540 
Xingn River, 338 

Yaks, 227, 551 
Yakuts, 418, 024 
Yakxitsk, 344, 486 
Ynimal P«n)i Insula, 486 
Yamese 1 ndlans, 93 
Yanaon, 165 

Yangtze Kiang, Uf), 326, 329, 352, 
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'>67, 668-569, 573 5 trade of, 341- 
343 

rarkaiid, 359, 501, 550, 552, 587 
YnroBlaf Government, 631 
Vazoo River, Indians of, 326 
Yellow bea, 308, 336, 341, 399, 
410; as enclosed sea basin, 137, 
306-307, 312 
Yellowstone Valley, 98 
Yemen, early civilization and 
naturally defined location of, 
123, 197, 635 5 highlands of, 489, 
595, 583 5 maritime colonies of, 
90, 123, 164 5 maritime trade of, 
193, 268-270, 309 5 terrace agri- 
culture in, 26, 303, 567 
Yenisei River, 207, 344, 388 
Vormak, eoncj[uest of, 344 
Yezd, 143 

Yezo Island, 143, 187, 272, 305, 
388, 442 
Yiddish, 124 
Yo River, 295, 362, 492 
Yomut nomads, 491, 499 
York, 245 

York I 'on insula, 382 
Voungluisbaiid, Sir .Francis, 43, 
531 

Viumtan, 395, 397 
Yukagirs, 388, 024 
Yukon Rivc'r, highway, 340; Tn- 
diauH of, 116, 249; imumtaiii 
pttSHt'S to gohl fields of, 278, 544 


Tunnan Province, 227 

Zambesi River, 36, 306, 355, 362, 
3685 mound villages of, 325 
Zamboanga Peninsula, 272 
Zandeh, 155, 216 
Zante Island, 447 
Zanzibar Island, Arab expansion 
to, 252-253, 265, 270, 276, 406, 
512; density of population in, 
451, 453 5 klast Indian immi- 
grants in, 268, 6265 Portuguese 
station in, 157; Sultan of, 431 5 
Swaliili peoijle of, 275 
Zealand, Island of, location, 382, 
397, 445 
Zoila, 305 
Zionists, 111 
Zirian nomads, 486 
Zogi Tja Pass, 575 
Zona Liibrc, 220-221 
Zones, see Frigid, Temperate and 
Tropics 

Zones of altitude, 557-560, 567-568 ; 
density of poiiulation in, 558- 
561, 564-565; economic and 

cultural bedts of, 557-561, 573, 
575, 577-578; in the TroTiics, 
560-561, 567, 607, 616-617 
Zoological realms, 208, 385, 473 
Zoroastrianism, 599 
Zug (Jan ton, 527 
Zurudi, 528; Ounion, 527, 564 
Zuydor See, 324, 371 
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